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“DU BARRY,” 
an old-world 

motif, enriched 
by a flower-strewn 
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“ORIENTALE,” 
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the rich splendor of the Orient 


in an easy-to-clean Congoleum Rug 
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RIENTAL in design and coloring, “‘ PERSAN,”’ one 

of the new creations in genuine Congoleum Rugs, 
reproduces the deep richness of a rare,old Persian carpet. 
It is but one of the many beautiful Congoleum designs 
awaiting your selection at your dealer’s. There you will 
find gay floral creations; striking modern effects; trim 
conventional tiles: patterns of rare charm for every room. 
Easy-to-clean! Congoleum Rugs are the easiest things in 
the world to keep clean. The smooth, sanitary surface 
needs only a whisk with a damp mop to make it spotless. 
Durable! Unequaled service is assured by the Multicote 
Process of manufacture—used only in genuine Congoleum. 
And guaranteed! On the face of every genuine Con- 
goleum Rug you will find the Gold Seal. It guarantees 
“Satisfaction or Your Money Back.”’Accept no substitutes! 
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E ARE very much pleased to learn of your 
continued interest in “Birdseye Views of Far 
Lands.”’ For almost nine years these travel stories have 
been appearing each month in Successful Farming and 
we wanted to make sure you still liked them. A pile of 
letters in every mail is sufficient evidence that you do. 


FT oe, ae 


By ALL means read “Breaking Home Ties’”’ in this 
issue. The author is dean of men at the University of 
Illinois and is loved by an ever widening circle of stu- 
dents and graduates. The artist who painted the pic- 
ture came to this country from Ireland. He was killed 
in 1895 while saving the life of a little child. 


* * * * 


Tuis month marks the beginning of a page for the 
children. The material is already on hand for a page 
each month until spring. How do you like it? Mrs. Roy 
has written many books for children. Her experience 
and her interest in the younger members of the family 
make us believe that this is going to be a very popular 
corner. 
* * * x 


Our lamp-shade and rug articles ave been so popular 
we are offering something equally as nice in the October 
number. There will be designs and suggestions for new 
coverlets in beautiful colors. There is always an appre- 
ciation for quilts and these coverléts will be interesting 
because they are strictly new and modern. 





Up IN North Dakota there are still some very large 
farms. Men who manage these great tracts of land 
organized themselves into the Northwest Farm Man- 
agers Association which now includes men from other 
states as well. Each summer they conduct a tour for 
the purpose of studying improved farm methods. A 
member of our staff accompanied these men and their 
wives on the tour made in July. Our interest centered 
largely in the successful efforts to establish homes and 
contented families in place of great ranches operated 
by hired help exclusively. A few years will be sufficient 
to prove the wisdom of such a policy. 
ok * * * 


Next month you will find in Successful Farming an- 
other story by Paul Annixter. It is about trapping in 
the north woods and how one man trapped another. If 
you like “Maverick”’ in this issue, you will like ““Man- 


trap” next month. 
* * * * 


Miss RUTH ATWATER of the National Canners 
Association offers new ideas and suggestions to help 
solve the school lunch difficulties for both the teachers 
and mothers. We hope every one of you will read this 
article next month and compare it with the type of 
lunch that is usually available. 

* *x * * 


Mrs. MARSHALL, the ‘entertainment editor, will 
have another feature for us in October. Tho her articles 
have not appeared in thesummer issues, Mrs. Marshall 
is still giving helpful entertainment suggestions to club 
women of rural communities. 





E. T. Merepiru, Founder 


Frep Bowen, President and General Manager 
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be M4 We believe in honesty in adver- 
Guarantee of Advertisers tising. Our readers are our friends, 


and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an introduction of the adver- 
tiser by us to our friends. 


We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our 
pages and guarantee his advertising any more than you would introduce a 
dishonest person to a bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thousands 
of dollars worth of advertising each month because we do not believe it entitled 
to our guarantee. 

Guarantee.—If you purchase any article advertised in Successful Farm- 
ing, whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, and 
it Is not as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money 
will be returned if you mentioned Successful Farming when you ordered the 
article. We do not guarantee accounts of honest bapkrupts. 


Information for Subscribers ,Su>scrigtion Rate—Five 


ns years for $1, payable in ad- 
vance. One year for 25 cents. Single copies 5 cents. Rates to subscribers in 
Canada, other foreign countries, and to subscribersin the eighth zone, one year 


ELLEN L. PENNELL, associate eprror 





Kirk Fox, Managing Editor 
W. W. ARNOLD, arr eprror 


for 75 cents. Successful Farming ts sold to every subscriber on a guarantee 
of satisfaction. Any time you are not satisfied, the money you have paid for 
your subscription will be cheerfully returned 
Renewal.—The date on the address label of each paper shows the time to 
which the subscription ts paid and is the subscriber's receipt. The paper is 
paid for to and including the month of the year indicated on the label. If the 
date on the label is not changed upon the receipt of the second paper after 
ayment of subscription, or if any error is noted, subscriber will confer a favor 
— notifying us. In sending renewal sign your order exactly as the name 
appears on address label of your paper. 
How to Remit.—Send money by postal money order, express order, ban} 
draft, or registered letter. Stamps in good condition accepted for small amounts 
Change in Address.— When ordering a change in address, subscribers 
should be sure to give their former as well as their present address. Otherwise 
the address cannot be changed. This is a matter of importance to you and to us 
Advertising Rates.—The advertising rates will be sent upon application 
Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Des Moines, Iowa, 
under act of Congress, March 3, 1879. This issue ts copyrighted, 1929, by 
Meredith Publishing Company. Published monthly at 1714 Locust Street 
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ENEATH the tread of every Fire- oe SN *,: ~ 


stone Tire, you will find layer upon Seer \ 
layer of the highest quality cord fabric. SFO. SS 
These cords are twisted to provide the WN RSSSERE 


NS 
greatest strength and elasticity ... then SS WSS 
every fiber of every cord, is saturated SS SS 
and surrounded with live rubber which * 
prevents friction and heat. 
This is the patented Firestone -process 
of gum-dipping which doubles the flex- 


¢ 


Wily Uf y; 
ing life of the cord. Thick cushions of 
live rubber between the plies provide Yi % 
further protection ... combined with fy) Y ff, dif li ALLL lide £¢ 7 
this is the toughest, safest, longest.wear- “? y 
ing tread ever developed. fi ie Cheey: VT fa 
We 


These are reasons whv Firestone Tires 

hold all world records for safety, endur- 

ance and mileage. 

Write to the Firestone Tire & Rubber us 
Company, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California. for booklet ““The Secret of a 

Long Life.” 
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W hat’s New In Farming 


Tips You Can Use Today 


UACK grass yields to the duck- 

foot cultivator in North Dakota. 

At the Dickinson substation, ex- 

——s carried on for a number of 

ears indicate that the duckfoot method 

codiiehi more wheat than plowing. 

However, occasional plowing is neces- 

sary and in tough sloughs the plow must 
be used. 

* * * 

Does the ration influence resistance 
to infectious abortion? Extensive tests 
at the University of Wisconsin do not 
suggest that such influence is possible. 
So far as is known now, there is nothing 
that can be added to the ration that 
will have any effect on contagious ‘aa 
tion infection. This includes minerals, 


codliver oil, and the various medicinal 
agents that have been tried. 
x Oo * 


About 37 percent of the pigs farrowed 
are lost during the nursing period, ac- 
cording to C. A. Elvehjem at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. One of the most 
important causes of this loss is anemia. 
The condition of thumps is a symptom. 
Feeding the sow large amounts of cop- 
per and iron during the period of gesta- 
tion does not help as all pigs are born 
with normal blood. 

Pigs born out in the pasture soon 
start to eat grass and bits of dirt. In 
this way they obtain needed iron. Those 
kept indoors with only their mother’s 
milk for food, soon develop anemia. 
They may start eating from the mother’s 
feed and thus avoid the condition. Al- 
falfa or clover hay scattered in the pen 
is a means of supplying iron. Another 
means is to supply milk and ground corn 
supplemented with soluble copper and 
iron salts in a creep. Because corn con- 
tains some copper, only the iron is nec- 
essary. 

* * * 

Feeding codliver oil to dairy cows 
was found at the University of Wiscon- 
sin to have a very depressing effect on 
butterfat production. 

* 

The bee law of North Dakota has 
been amended to prohibit the trans- 
portation of bees from apiaries within 
the state, brood combs, or used bee- 

ceeping equipment without a certificate 
of health from J. A. Munro, state bee 
inspector, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo. 

* x 

From ers we also learn that clean 
cultivation is the downfall of bindweed. 
sut get going early for best results. 





“Today is not yesterday; we our- 
selves change; how can our Works 
and Thoughts, if they are always to 
be the fittest, continue always the 
same? Change, indeed, is painful; 
yet ever needful; and if Memory 
have its force and worth, so also 


has Hope.’’—Carlyle—Essays. 


“Observe constantly that all 
things take place by change, and 
accustom thyself to consider that 
the nature of the Universe loves 
nothing so much as to change the 
things which are, and to make new 
things like them.’’—Marcus Aurel- 
ius—Meditations Ch. 1V-36 











Every ten days all summer every single 
plant must be cut off. Duckfoot shovels 
on the cultivator seem to give the best 
results. 

* * * 

“Blasting caps look innocent but they 
are not,”’ says Ralph L. Patty, agricul- 
tural engineer at the South Dakota 
Agricultural College. More than 500 
children in the United States were crip- 
pled by them last year. These caps will 
explode from a quick jar, by heat, or by 
friction. 

* * * 

Ground squirrels or striped gophers 
and the large gray ground squirrel cause 
no trouble after eating a lunch of strych- 
nine-coated whole oats. G. O. Oderkirk 
of Purdue University suggests scatter- 
ing the oats near the burrow. Wild 
birds rarely feed on oats and tame fowls 
possess an immunity to strychnine. 

* * * 

Experiments.on a number of impor- 
tant soil types in Indiana show that 
intelligent liming or fertilization or both 
raise yields to the point of increasing 
profits and gives substantial boosts to 
the productive value of the land. At 
the experimental farm at Lafayette on 
good central Indiana “black and clay”’ 
land the net returns from a corn, wheat 
clover rotation have been sufficient on 
untreated land to return 5 percent on a 
valuation of $148.66 per acre. Three 
hundred pounds of 2-12-4 fertilizer on 
wheat increased the net returns enough 
to raise the productive value of this land 
to $173.50 per acre. These results are 
from Gilbert P. Walker of Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

~ * * 

Ohio farmers had an opportunity last 

spring to sign up their entire soybean 


acreages with milling companies mak- 
ing soybean products. Dr. J. P. Park 
of the University of Ohio finds that soy- 
beans under proper conditions can com- 
pete with oats as a cash crop, and to a 
limited extent with wheat and corn. 

x * * 

The latest kinks in feeding cows are 
found in Feeding the Dairy Herd, a re- 
vised circular now available at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

* * * 


The Farm Timberlot is an attractive 
new bulletin from the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. Ask for bulletin 407. 

x * * 

Shall Growing Pigs Be Full Fed? is a 
question answered by Ferrin and Mc- 
Carty in bulletin 248, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul. 

x * * 

Better Horses for Indiana is the title of 
bulletin 155, Purdue University, La- 
fayette. 

* oe & 

A pound of cottonseed cake pro- 
duced a pound of calf during feeding 
trials recently finished at the Universiy 
of Nebraska. Feeding blackstrap mo- 
lasses to fattening steers was not profit- 
able. 

* * * 

Shelled corn, barley, whole kafir, and 
whole darso proved of about equal value 
for fattening lambs when fed with 
alfalfa hay. This is the result of experi- 
ments extending over several years at 
Oklahoma A. & M. College. Grinding 
threshed darso increased its feeding 
value for hogs 8.76 percent. 

x * * 

Fertilizers applied on corn ground in- 
creased the yield and hastened maturity 
of Michigan corn. For light soils the 
Michigan State College recommends a 2- 
12-6 or a t- EG- 4 fertilizer. On heavier 
soils use a 2-16-2 mixture. When ma- 
nure is ‘tial use a 0-20-0 combina- 
tion. 

* * * 

Cottonseed meal contains no sub- 
stance which is injurious to dairy calves 
or older cattle. This fact is indicated by 
recent feeding trials at the Michigan 
State College. Injuries may result from 
overfeeding of any concentrated feed if 
a good roughage is not included in the 
animal’s ration. 

* * * 

Alfalfa is worth $27.87 as a pasture 
for pigs, announces the Michigan State 
College. The unused portion cut for hay 
is worth $7 per ton. 
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HIGH COMPRESSION 





MAKES THIS LOW-PRICED CAR A BRILLIANT PERFORMER ¢ 


The Superior Whippet’s new and higher compres- 
sion engine gives more than 20% added horsepower - 
—resulting in even faster speed, quicker pick-up er 
and greater hill-climbing ability. 


SIX CYLINDER 


Besides its improved engine, the new Superior 
SEDAN iit 6 es 


Whippet is the only low-priced car with all these 7 
$ important advantages: Extra long wheelbase, oversize se 
balloon tires, full force-feed lubrication, silent timing Sot 
chain, invar-strut pistons, “Finger-Tip Control,” g 
Coach $725; Coupe $695; Coupe (with rum- a Md ; ™ m ( 
ble seat) $725; De Luxe Sedan $850; Sport and, in the Six, a heavy seven-bearing crankshaft. 
De Luxe Roadster $850 (with rumble sea 
and extras); 1¥4-ton Truck Chas ssis $O4S. ‘ 
The Four Coach $575; Coupe $575; 4-pass. 


Coupe $605; Sedan $630; De Luxe Sedan NEW SUPERIOR 


$695; Roadster $525; 4-pass. Roadster $555; 


Collegiate Roadster $595; Touring $520; 
Commercial Chassis $405. All Willys- 
Overland prices f. 0. b. Toledo, Ohio, and 
specifications subject to change without notice, 


FOURS AND SIXES 










WILLYS-OVERLAND, IN C., TOLEDO, OHIO 











A rainy day on the 
Ohio River 
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quibs From a Farmer’s Notebook 


By GEORGE W. GODFREY 


EPTEMBER, in our region, means 
watermelon time. A few ripen 
along in August but the real melon 
season comes now. Mother prefers 
muskmelons but Dick and I stay by 
watermelons as our choice. Of course, 
I realize that a taste for watermelon is 
evidence of a lack of culture. Canta- 
loupes go with aristocracy. But high- 
row or low a good ripe watermelon, 
picked with the dew on it andso tender 
that a knife prick splits it from stem to 
stern, will always enchant me. As a 
small boy I lost myself to watermelons. 
We are far enough north so that our 
season is plenty short for growing 
melons. Often the frost nips them. 
Some of my neighbors and friends tell 
me it is foolish to work with them, 
fighting bugs and hoeing weeds. May- 
be, but sometimes it would seem wise to 
foolish if the foolishness was the kind 
that brought the most joy. 
[ want to grow them; watch them set 
| see their sides swell; and then thump 
iem to see if they are ripe. No matter 
i thing is added work, the doing of it 
rests you if it is what you want to do. 
Whether you grow roses, watermelons, 
or gourds you have a creative pride in 
nplishment that adds that much 
more to the fullness of life’s cup of joy. 
* 


be 


+} 


hf /R the fourth time we are filling 

our silo without anyone to tramp it, 
except for a few feet at the top. So far 
We have never had any excessive spoil- 
ng on account of not tramping. There 





is a little more settling but not as much 
as would be expected. In silos of small 
vapacity there would be much more 
space wasted by settling unless the silo 
was refilled. Now when we are able 
sometime to get lined up to fill with a 
machine that cuts the silage in the field 
and elevates it into the wagons, the hard 
part of silo filling will be past. 
* * «* 


JE HAVE had a little timothy 
growing with our sweet clover for 
pasture this year and it has been very 
satisfactory. It did not bother the 
clover at all but it filled all the vacant 
places and even where the sweet clover 
was thickest, grew up between the plants. 
After the sweet clover ripened the tim- 
othy grew up and madea lot of late sum- 
mer and fall feed. When plowed up the 
timothy plants decay rather slowly 
and this will greatly improve the humus 
content of the soil. Sweet clover de- 
cays so quickly that it hardly maintains 
the desired amount of organic matter. 
* * * 
OOD seed corn is the kind that will 
grow vigorously. There is doubt 
expressed somewhere about every other 
point we have been considering in 
selecting seed. We are certain that it 
must grow well and that is guaranteed 
only by early selection and careful 
drying. The next nearest point of 
agreement is that it is the heavy ears 
for their size that produce the best 
yielding corn of that variety. After 
this, all seems a matter of debate. 


AM GOING to confess now that I 
have been converted into a “glad” 
fan. All my life until just recently I 
have looked to fields and roadsides for 
my flowers and I still do largely. With 
mother growing flowers in the garden 
Dick and I just naturally had to oc- 
casionally lend a hand with the hoe and 
it has recently dawned on me that I 
had fallen in love with the gladioli and 
did not know it. It is merely another 
case of an affinity developed thru too 
intimate association. 
* * * 
As A source of community enter- 
tainment the county fair may be a 
success but as an agricultural exhibit it 
is losing ground. There are still plenty 
of exhibits made but fewer each year 
spend much time in looking at them. 
Only the entertainment features attract. 
It is a fine social gathering for the entire 
countryside but the direct influence on 
improved agriculture has slipped until, 
except for the boys’ and girls’ club 
exhibits, it is negligible. In these club 
exhibits you find some real enthusiasm 
both on the part of the youngster and 
dad. The county agent, that we just 
let get away from us for another kind 
of a job, did more for the increase in 
dairying in our community than we 
thought possible by just continually 
pushing the dairy calf club work. And 
yet that work is hardly beginning to bear 
its fruit. In many things it seems to 
be true “‘A little child shall lead them.” 
{| Please turn to page 76 | 
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The Greatest Buick of them a 


Men and women in the farming sections of America 
have always shown a marked preference for the Buick 
car. lts tremendous power—its superior endurance 
and reliability—have made it an outstanding favorite 
among these practical people who purchase from fifty 
to sixty per cent of all the motor cars produced in 
America. And now, with the advent of Buick for 1930, 
these men and women will find still stronger reasons 
for preferring Buick above all other automobiles. 


Pacemaker of Performance 


Not only is Buick for 1930 a still more durable motor 
car...not only does it bring to its owners increased 
power and stamina . .. but it also strides far beyond all 
previous standards in fleet, spirited behavior on the 
road. Its mew and bigger Valve-in-Head engine — 
developing approximately 100 horsepower — pro- 
vides matchless new virility, pick-up, swiftness and 
flexibility. A single drive will prove it the pacemaker 
of performance; and will also disclose marvelous new 
handling ease, comfort and safety, due to a new and 
improved steering gear and new road shock elimi- 
nator; new double-acting shock absorbers which 
check both bound and rebound; and new controlled 
Servo enclosed mechanical trakes, the most effective 
employed on any car in the world. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 


New Fisher Styling 


Moreover, this magnificent new Buick reveals this 
same supremacy—this same increased leadership 
over other cars—in the grace and beauty of its 
new Bodies by Fisher. The new bodies are longer, 
lower, more luxurious. They reveal new styling — new 
appointments — new colors — which have won the out: 
spoken admiration of all who have seen them. And, in 
addition, they introduce a host of other new features, 
including the new Fisher Non-Glare Windshield for 
safer night driving; new and richer upholstery; and 
new fittings and appointments of princely luxury. 


See, Drive and Own This New Buick 


Bear in mind, this new Buick with its many advance- 
ments is offered at new low prices —in three new series 
and three new wheelbases, with only one standard of 
quality throughout... the finest in its field. 


Visit your Buick dealer. See the new Buicks and 
arrange to drive one. Among the 14 attractive body 
types is exactly the Buick for you. 


7 7 7 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIG AN 
Division of General Motors 

Canadian Factories Corporation 
McLaughlino-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. 


: Builders of : 
Buick and Marquette Motor C2‘ 
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3 new price ranges 





BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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This combination corn 
crib and granary is 
not only a protection 
for the grain but is 


rat-proof 





Efficient 
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Grain Storage 
the Farm 


By 1.D. MAYER 


Purdue Agricultural College 


with which grain ean be stirred and 
ventilated by moving from one bin to 
another affords a factor of safety in the 
storage of damp grain. This feature is 
of particular assistance in the handling 
of grain from combines which is often 
damp enough to heat in storage. 

The presence of weed stems and leaves 
in combined grain often necessitates 
stirring to prevent heating and mold 
ing in storage even when the grain itself 
is low in moisture content when 
threshed. The elevator and grain 
chutes make this a simple process. By 

setting up a fanning mill in 





the driveway and providing 





RODUCING a crop 

is only a part of the 

job. Until the crop 
has been converted into 
money, the labor and ex- 
pense of growing it has 
brought no return and a 
large portion of the poten- 
tial profit may be lost be- 
cause of improper storage. 
While improved methods 
of production have in- 
ereased our yields we have 


progressed but very little — 
in the handling of the grain Tz B 
after harvest. In fact we t | 
have gone backwards from ms 
the careful storage methods vs 
practiced by primitive man. so 
Farm storage of grain is | eh? 
not a new problem, but aN 
with the present narrow ee 
margins of profit an efficient $3 8 
means of handling and pro- 83 ¥ 
tecting valuable crops is be- | 
coming increasingly essen- ss 





tial to profitable farming. 

According to Ed Layden 
of Tippecanoe County, In- 
diana, who owns the com- 
bination corn crib and gran- 


ary illustrated, “A farmer fe" 


pays for a good grain’stor 
age whether he has it or 
not.’ There is little doubt 
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Ceoss SECTION OF CORN Ce/ia & GRANARY 


short pipes from the bin 
chutes, grain can be cleaned 
and rebinned with prac- 
tically no hand labor. 

The sheller trough not 
only provides a means of 
removing the corn readily 
but it can also be used as a 
ventilator for drying soft 
cérn by placing an A-shaped 
ventilating frame over it 
before putting in the corn. 

Combination corn cribs 
and granaries of this type 
are increasing in popularity 
because of the compact yet 
simple construction and be- 
cause of the convenient and 
| efficient means of handling 
i the grain. 
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i. HILE the plans and 
illustrations show tim- 
ber construction, equally 
satisfactory granaries of 
this type have been built 
of metal or masonry where 
these materials were avail- 
able at reasonable cost. 
The capacity of this type 
of storage may be varied to 
meet the requirements of 
the farm by regulating the 
length of the building. The 
cribs, which are 8 feet wide 

















but that Layden is right 
for if the losses due to ro- 
dents, waste, and deterioration could 
be accurately calculated they would 
represent a substantial payment on a 
good storage. For corn the United 
States Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates this loss as 20 percent of the crop. 
This combination corn crib and gran- 
ary consisting of two 8-foot cribs on 
either side of a 10-foot driveway with 
bins for small grain over the driveway is 
't only a protection from the weather 
lor the grain but it is also rat-proof. 
lhe conerete foundation and floors pro- 
vide no hiding places for rats and mice 
afford a sure barrier to their en- 
trance from below. One-half inch mesh 
lardware cloth three feet wide placed 
ider the siding and on the doors just 


{ 


ul 


above the floor prevents the rats from 
coming in thru the sides of the crib. 

At the top of the hardware cloth an 
8-inch strip of sheet metal nailed to the 
outside of the cribbing prevents rodents 
from climbing the outside of the crib to 
get in from above. These comparatively 
inexpensive fixtures will save enough 
grain to pay handsome dividends upon 
the investment. 


HE elevator for placing grain in the 

bins and cribs, the sheller trenches in 
the cribs, and the gravity grain chutes 
from the grain bins above the driveway 
reduce the man labor required to a 
minimum. The heavy labor of scooping 
grain is entirely eliminated. The ease 


and 14 feet high to the 

plate, each have a capacity 
of approximately 538 bushels of ear 
corn for each 12 feet of length. 

The overhead bins for small grains 
are 10 feet wide and 12 feet high and 
have a capacity of approximately 1,150 
bushels for each 12 feet of length. In 
other words a storage 36 feet long built 
according to this plan will have a 
capacity of approximately 3,400 bushels 
of ear corn and 3,000 bushels of small 
grain. 

In calculating the capacity of small 
grain allowance must be made for the 
space required for the elevator. Several 
different types of elevators can be used 
satisfactorily and the space required 
will vary according to the type and size 

{ Please turn to page 89 | 
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The Farm Board 


AST month we mentioned the Presi- 
dent’s method of selecting mem- 
bersofthefarm board. It is with 

very great pleasure that we now can say his 
careful method resulted in naming very excellent 
men for this responsible work. 

You realize, of course, that it will take time to 
organize the necessary machinery for the handling 
of market problems. The farmers themselves 
must organize in order that the board may help 
them. It will indeed be surprising if the board 
begins to function helpfully in a noticeable way 
this year. 

In-the campaign, Mr. Hoover promised a few 
definite things for the benefit of agriculture. He 
was elected. The lame-duck congress did noth- 
ing for it. He called congress in extra session. 
When the bill creating a farm board provided 
with adequate finance was passed, he asked those 
closest to agricultural marketing problems to 
assist in naming good strong men to the farm 
board. 

Out of these suggestions, he selected those 
having the endorsement of their particular com- 
modity organizations. He worked quickly, but 
not in haste. As soon as the board was selected, 
even with one vacancy he called the new board 
to headquarters for organization and work upon 
the wheat problem. 

More of a constructive nature has been ac- 
complished in the last six months than during the 
last six years. But it took the years of con- 
gressional debate to prepare the country for this 
innovation, a farm board with almost unlimited 
powers and ample finance. 

These good men on the board should have the 
patient and willing support of every producer. 
Now is the time to cooperate. 






Fifty Years of Electric Light 


CTOBER 21 is the fiftieth anniversary of the 

invention of the incandescent electric light 

by Thomas A. Edison in his laboratory at Manlo 

Park, New Jersey. All summer long many of 

our cities have been especially illuminated to 
honor this great event in history. 

It is difficult to name the greatest invention or 
discovery. But without belittling the others, 
the incandescent electric lamp stands in a class 
by itself as of unquestioned benefit to the world. 
We think of power as essential to modern life. 
Power would be difficult to operate in the dark 
of pre-electric days. The incandescent lamp has 
turned night into day, industrially and socially. 












Be not simply good—be good 
for something.—Thoreau 


It has thus doubled the sales market for 
every conceivable commodity, and sales 
mean greater employment, industry, 
wealth, happiness. 

Cheap electric current will do for the country 
what it has done for the urban centers. We, in 
the Middlewest where water power is not as 
abundant as among the mountain states of the 
East and West, look forward with longing to 
the time when the service companies can give 
low rural electric rates. Then we may get the 
full benefits of Edison’s greatest invention, the 
incandescent light and its accompanying power 
current. 


Research 


HIS is an inquisitive age. We want to see 

what we can see. We want to know what is 
just around the corner. We are as inquisitive as 
children, and seeking answers where answers are 
unknown. Each year we go deeper into the earth 
and the sea; higher up the mountains and into 
the sky; into hotter and colder places, to dis- 
cover what may be of benefit to society, to busi- 
ness, to knowledge. Search and research are 
passwords of a scientific era. 

Research is so expensive that the individual 
cannot afford to indulge much in it. The great 
colleges are equipped with apparatus. The poor 
student may there indulge his desire for research. 
But the needs are so great for special knowledge 
that great corporations cannot wait for college 
researchers to discover new facts. They have 
their own research laboratories where scientists 
seek to better their products, or create new ones. 

Farmers have experimented with new crops; 
new methods of feeding; with new fertilizers 
and what not. They cannot afford to do much of 
that now. Land is too expensive; labor too high; 
returns inadequate. So now, more than in the 
past, they must rely upon the colleges for re- 
search. Take just one instance, at the lowa 
State College, some fifty men are conducting 
research with the waste products of the farm. 
You know the story of the by-products that have 
been discovered in cornstalks and cobs. 

Use your agricultural colleges as sources for 
information instead of taking your own time to 
conduct experiments. Maybe you can get the 
answer for nothing, already worked out at some 
college. The federal government also carries 
on research projects. It is folly for the individual 
to repeat these experiments at his own expense, 
or to work blindly when the truth is available. 
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Production or Protection? 


Our Farm Marketing Problem Is International 


~ 


FEW years ago the Chief of the 
United States Bureau of Markets 
made the public statement that 

9) percent of the.marketing problem is 
solved onthefarm. This 90 percent, he 
continued, consisted in producing the 
quantity and quality which the consumer 
wanted; the other 10 percent of the 
problem consisted in performing certain 
middlemen services in a better or cheap- 
er way than they are now performed. 
This statement put the emphasis in 
marketing where it belongs; that is, on 
the producer rather than on the middle- 
man. 

Following this statement by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Markets came a 
surprising outburst of energy from those 
interested in working out actual pro- 
grams of production which would adjust 
production to consumer demand. 


raed we noted here and there par- 
ticular counties which took up the 
new work of building production pro- 
grams. To cite but a single example, 
take Blair County, Pennsylvania. 

Here with the help of the county 
agent and other competent persons, the 
market was studied, production prac- 
tices were surveyed, and definite shifts 
in production were recommended. These 
recommendations took into considera- 
tion the best farm management prac- 
tices for this region, and the home mar- 
ket requirements for this county. It 
was strictly a county production pro- 
gram. 

About the same time that Blair 
County was studying and setting up a 
county program, a few states here and 
there began to build state programs. 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Colorado, Montana, 
Washington, and other states discussed 
programs, mostly one-year programs. 
But almost immediately a fatal defect 





By JAMES E. BOYLE 


Cornell University 


appeared in the general scheme of 
individual state production programs. 
This defect may be illustrated by the 
North Carolina cotton program. 

This state adopted a cotton produc- 
tion program which was correct for 
North Carolina, but a failure in practice 
owing to what happened in two compet- 
ing states, namely, Oklahoma and 
Texas. The year 1926, the year 
covered, proved a tragedy for cotton 
growers. 


HE State College of North Carolina 

published a bulletin in January, 
1927, entitled, ‘‘A Business Farming 
Program for North Carolina,’ which 
showed clearly the nature of the prob- 
lem. Said the Sulletin: 

“The present distress is not due to 
any appreciable extent to increased 
production of cotton in North Carolina. 
While there has been an increase in 
acreage coupled with an increased pro- 
duction per acre, yet the main factor 
in the large crops of both 1925 and 1926 
is the fact that during the last five years 
Texas and Oklahoma have put into cot- 
ton more than ten million acres of land 
that was formerly devoted to grazing 
and other purposes. This is approxi- 
mately five times the total acreage de- 
voted to cotton in. North Carolina. 
Another factor which should be taken 
into consideration is that it is con- 
servatively estimated that an additional 
ten million acres of land in Texas and 
Oklahoma can be cultivated in cotton at 
a decidedly less production cost per acre 
than in North Carolina.” 


HIS example shows how futile it is 
for one state to adopt a production 
program which takes no account of com- 
peting states. 
In a similar manner it can be easily 


shown that a national production pro- 
gram is not enough, when the com- 
modity concerned is also produced in 
competing counties. Here again let us 
quote the words of a Chief of the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics (the new name of the old Bureau of 
Markets). 


LOYD..8. TENNY, speaking in 

May, 1928, before the meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, said that 90 percent of 
our agricultural products have their 
value directly affected by foreign com- 
petition or foreign demand. In other 
words, in a production program for our 
nation as a whole, some 90 percent of 
the products would have to be balanced 
against international production pro- 
grams. 

Let me illustrate this important new 
situation by an interesting personal 
incident. In one week there came into 
my office three significant inquiries con- 
cerning an important fruit crop, namely, 
oranges. First, an engineer in New 
York wrote that he had disposed of his 
extensive holdings of wheat land in 
Alberta and was thinking of investing 
in orange groves in Florida; what was 
the outlook for the success of the orange 
business? 


|‘ WAS necessary to remind this 
engineer of the big increase in orange 
acreage in California, Florida, and in the 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas, and of the 
large number of young orange trees not 
yet bearing; also of the fact that our 
present production exceeds our domestic 
demand so that an orange surplus must 
find a market abroad, chiefly in Eng- 
land. 

The next inquiry came from a man 

[ Please turn to page 86] 
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A modern heating plant 
makes the home really en- 
joyable during the long 
winter months 


















Modern Heating Methods 


HE annual cash expenditure for 

fuel to heat the farm homes in 

the Successful Farming circulation 
area is estimated at $125,000,000, an 
enormous sum. If every home were 
comfortably heated, this fuel bill might 
be justified, but too many of them are 
not, with the result that the health of 
farm folks is sometimes impaired and 
“solid comfort’ is an elusive luxury. 

The even heat supplied by modern 
heating plants is essential to the physi- 
val well-being of individuals, because, 
as health authorities point out, sudden 
changes in temperature, such as are 
bound to occur with poor heating equip- 
ment, are often contributory causes of 
rheumatism, pneumonia, mastoid trou- 
ble, common colds and other diseases of 
the nose and throat,and various serious 
ailments. The even heat will also carry 
moisture, as a result of special humidi- 
fying features of modern heating equip- 
ment. 

Moist air prevents the drying out of 
the mucous membranes of the nose and 
throat and makes them less susceptible 
to disease. 

Because it is particularly important 
that living conditions be as nearly ideal 
as possible for the best development of 
children, perhaps heating is practically 
a necessity for every home. 

The central heating plant has also 
many other advantages, such as cleanli- 
ness. comfort, and convenience. The 
ashes and fuel are all handled in one 





By FRANCIS E. PERKINS 


place, the floors of the living rooms of 
the Home are warm as are the feet of 
the women who work on them all day 
long, and the home becomes a restful 
place because it is comfortable. The 
women can work during the day without 
interruption and the entire family can 
enjoy the long winter evenings because 
of the steady well distributed supply 
of heat without constant refueling. 
When fuel is needed, it is in a bin near 
the heater, and the occupants of the 
house are not disturbed when it is 
shoveled into the firebox. 

To get the most out of the thousands 
of dollars now spent for fuel, and to meet 
the heating problem on the farm, the 
heating systems of thousands of farm 
homes must be modernized. Such is the 
conclusion of Ralph L. Patty, agvicul- 
tural eagineer at South Dakota State 
College. If his deduction is correct, then 
the problem is to select the most efficient 
heating system from among the various 
types on the market, such as steam, hot 
water, vacuum vapor, and warm air. 


a MY opinion the warm air system 
is going to travel right around all 
these others as the most practical means 
of heating the average home,”’ Professor 
Patty said recently. “It is the most 
healthful from the standpoint of venti- 
lation and maintenance of proper hu- 
midity or moisture content of the air. 
The pipeless furnace in particular is 
easily installed.”’ 





The farm engineer estimated that 
percent of the modern farm homes are 
heated by warm air. The pipeless fur- 
nace does very well for many farm homes 
for several reasons, he pointed out. 

Altho it will not provide uniform heat 
over an entire house, this is not always 
a particularly undesirable feature in the 
country home where sleeping roots 
need not be especially warm. They ar 
not occupied during the day as well a 
at night by students as are bedrooms 1 
many city homes. 


T HAS been found, however, that thi 
heat from a pipeless furnace may 
drawn into downstairs rooms quite efi 
ciently thru the location of cold-ai 
ducts at advantageous points. Th 
ducts are built in the floor and connect 
with the furnace, providing complet 
circulation for the furnace heat from the 
furnace itself into the rooms above an¢ 
back to the furnace again to be warmeé 
and started on another trip over thi 
same route. The ducts are also respol- 
sible for drawing the warm air from the 
furnace down to the floor to warm !t 
Professor Patty pointed out that 1! t 
many of these cold-air ducts were “* 
covered necessary for best results wit 
a pipeless furnace, a piped warm-al 
system could be about as easily 
stalled. 
The first cost of purchasing and 1- 
stalling a heating system is in favor 
{ Please turn to page 94) 
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OT long ago I received a letter 

from a man requesting, among 

other things, information on the 
subject of laying out farms for low 
operating cost. The following article 
was prepared especially to help him and 
other farmers similarly situated. The 
fact that many men are beginning to ask 
for such information is significant. A 
good farm layout offers one means of 
saving land, labor, and capital, and 
farmers are getting wise to it. Letters 
of inquiry prove this. 

In making a farm layout, a 100-foot 
stecl chain or a web tape and a few iron 
stakes are necessary in getting distances. 
One farmer who knows his business can 
handle both ends of this chain without 
any help. However, some up-to-date 
farmers can measure fields simply by 
stepping them off. 

After all of the farm and field dis- 
tances have been measured and recorded 
somewhat temporarily, but definitely 
and accurately on seratch paper, a man 
is ready to draw a farm map to scale on 
paper of good quality which will last 
and wear well. He cain use symbols for 
fences, roads, stones, swamps, and other 
obstructions and also those for weed 
pests and kinds of soil. These symbols 
must be brief, simple, and seif-explan- 
atory as far as possible. 

This gives one a picture of his farm 
as it is. Usually it is not a pleasing 
picture. Some farms are absolutely 
satisfactory in respect to farm layout at 


first drawing and need no change at all. 
But that is the exception. Most farms 
ean be wonderfully improved in this 
respect with a little head work, patience, 
and time. Maps 8% x 11 inches are 


convenient size for this purpose. In 
laving out small farms on paper, 200 
leet to an inch will work nicely as a 


ln laying out some big farms 600 
t to an ineh will perhaps be better. 


draw a second map of the future 
or ideal layout. Rearrangement should 
require considerable thought and plan- 


ung. It can be calculated in the winter 
tne and on rainy days when other work 
is not urgent. 

of the farmed fields is the most 
portant single factor in this problem. 
It atfeets not only the efficiency of 


For Better Farm Layouts 


By CAP E. MILLER 


Secretary Northwest Farm Managers’ Association 


labor, but also the economy ef fencing 
and of land. It costs less to fence a 
large field than a small one and it also 
costs less to fence a rectangular field 
than a square one. One of the reasons 


for the saving of labor with large fields 


is the time lost in turning in small fields. 


The effect of size of fields on the 


economy of fencing and of land depends 
upon the proportion of the crop area 
fenced, on the value of the land, and on 
the cost of fence maintenance, and is an 
important point to consider on most 
farms. For these various reasons 
farmed fields should be as large as con- 
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The average distance to these fields is 


72.5 rods 


ditions will permit. However, the size 
of farm, the type of farming, and the 
length of the rotation or rotations fol- 
lowed, limit the size of fields on many 
farms. Even plant, weed, and animal 
pests may have considerable influence in 
this connection. 

Large, rectangular, and uniform fields 
is the ideal toward which to work when 
physical conditions permit. But with 
the practice of more or less definite crop 
rotations, it is desirable to have as many 
fields as there are years in the rotation, 
and to have the fields of approximately 
equal size. On some farms, two dis- 
tinct rotations are followed: a short 
rotation of more intensive crops on 
fields near the buildings, and a longer 
rotation of more extensive crops on the 
remoter fields. 


VERY farm presents its own prob- 
lem as to characteristics of general 
topography, location of farmstead in 
relation to fields, type of soil, type of 
farming, size of farm, and drainage. 
Two or more of these characteristics or 
factors may be conflicting in which case 
ideal arrangement will be impossible. 
Various studies have proved that 
more time is required to perform farm 
operations in fields of irregular shape 
than in fields of regular shape. Any 
irregular shape for a farm field is unde- 
sirable. The larger the proportion of 
the area of a field in short rows, the 
worse is the shape of the field and the 
greater is the amount of labor waste in 
farming it . 
Triangular fields have the largest 
proportion of short rows and are the 
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The average distance to fields here is 72.5 
rods, the same as the plan at left below 


most wasteful of labor. One authority 
states, “Observations made on the time 
required to turn with the various farm 
implements, and calculations as to cost, 
show that the expense of growing crops 
on a square field is increased 20 to 24 
percent by running a ditch diagonally 
across the land.”’ 

Long, narrow fields are the most 
economically worked by horses, ma- 
chines, and men. If they are too nar- 
row, they cannot be cultivated crosswise 
to advantage. Then, too, this shape is 
expensive for fencing. Square fields 
are bad if they are small because with 
mowing or other operations that require 
going around the field the bouts become 
extremely short near the finish. But if 
the fields are large enough to be cut in 
two, they are satisfactory. 


HE most desirable proportions de- 

pend somewhat on the size of field 
and on the number of operations to be 
performed crosswise of the field. Oblong 
fields from one and one-half to three 
times as long as their width are usually 
satisfactory. Small fields should be pro- 
portionally longer than large fields in 
order to provide longer rows. When a 
tractor is used, the length of the field 
is the most important consideration. 

The more intensive crops require a 
greater number of operations, and there- 
fore a larger amount of time is wasted 
by growing such crops in irregular 
fields. With extensive crops such as hay 
and alfalfa, the waste of time in irregular 
fields is less important. 

Saving labor is usually more im- 
portant than saving land and fencing in 
the Northwest. Hence oblong shapes 
are the most desirable for crop fields of 
moderate size. Very large crop fields 
may be square to save fencing and yet 
be long enough to permit of efficient use 
of labor. Irregular shapes should be 
avoided wherever it is possible without 
too much expense. 

Crop fields should be as readily ac- 
cessible to the farmstead as possibie. 
For this reason it is usually desirable 
to have as many fields as possible corner 
on the farmstead. Often the average 
distance to the nearest corner of the 
crop fields can be reduced by enlarging 

[ Please turn to page 89] 
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Flat cone reflector 


F I should have to give up all but 

one feature of my electric service, 

let me keep my lights!’’ That seems 
to be the way most farmers feel who 
have modern electrical equipment. To 
be able to turn on a path of light ahead 
as one leaves the back porch, and to 
have ample and safe lights in the barns 
for doing the night and morning chores 
—no wonder they feel that way! 

To give the underlying principles of 
good lighting, and practical suggestions 
for providing the most effective lighting 
for the farmyards and buildings, is the 
purpose of this article. 

In obtaining satisfactory and eco- 
nomical lighting in farm buildings, there 
are several prineiples which must be 
observed. The produét of a good light- 
ing system is sufficient illumination, 
properly distributed for the job in 
hand, with no objectionable glare. For 
such results, the correct reflectors and 
lamps must be used, and the lamps 
must be of the proper voltage. And in 
addition, the wiring system must be 
correctly designed and installed. 


HERE are two good reasons for 
using correct reflecting equipment 
with the lamps. In the first place, the 
reflector protects the eyes from the glare 
of the brilliant light source. A bright 
unshaded light in the range of one’s eyes 
defeats its own purpose, for it actually 
makes it harder to see, instead of easier. 
And, secondly, a good reflector should 
be used for the sake of economy. A 
considerable portion of the light from a 
bare lamp goes upward and out to the 
sides, and would be wasted on the upper 
walls and ceiling of a room. A good 
reflector directs this light down to the 
work where it is needed, thus preventing 
waste. 

When the wrong lamp is. used in a 
reflector, or if the reflector itself is 
poorly designed, the light is not di- 
rected where it is wanted, and trouble- 
some glare is apt to result. A reflector 
designed for a small lamp will not fit a 
large lamp; neither will a reflector de- 
signed for a large lamp give good results 
with a small one. 

There is a standard reflector that is 
suitable for the majority of uses in farm 
buildings. This is known as the Reflec- 
tor and Lamp Manufacturers’ (abbrevi- 
ated RLM) Standard Dome Reflector, 
shown in the illustration. This reflector 
is simple and durable, made of porcelain 
enameled steel with the inside reflecting 
surface enameled in white. 

In locations where light is desired in 
a particular direction, the angle re- 
flector is very satisfactory. The angle 


Angle reflector 


These three reflectors 
represent approved 
types in general use 


reflector is used, for 
instance, on the side of 
a building to floodlight 
an area of the yard. 

In some parts of the 
barn the ceiling may be 
so low as to prevent the 
use of RLM reflectors. For such loca- 
tions, flat or shallow porcelain enameled 
steel reflectors are recommended. They 
do not shield the lamp from vision, but 
they do help to direct the light down- 
ward. 

Satisfactory and economical results 
are obtained only when a lamp is 
operated at the voltage marked on the 
bulb. If a lamp is operated under- 
voltage, (for example, a 115-volt lamp 
operated on a 110-volt line) the loss in 
light given off by the lamp greatly over- 
balances any saving in wattage. 


N THE other hand, if a lamp is 
operated over-voltage—a 115-volt 

lamp operated on a 120-volt line—the 
lamp burns more brightly but its life 
is unduly shortened. Consequently, 
when purchasing lamps it is of vital im- 
portance that they be of the proper 
voltage. The correct figure, if not 
known, can be obtained from the power 
company. 

The color of the walls and ceiling has 
a good deal of influence on the amount 
of illumination in any room. Even 
when proper reflecting equipment is used 
on the lamps, a considerable portion of 
the light we use has been reflected from 
the walls and ceiling of the room. 

Light-colored surfaces reflect most of 
the light that strikes them, but dark 
surfaces absorb most of it, and reflect 
very little back into the room. That is 
why the amount of useful light in a 
room may be increased from 50 to 100 
percent when the walls and ceiling are 
refinished in a fresh, light color. 


UPPOSE we take a trip of inspection 

thru a farm yard and typical build- 
ings that have been provided with elec- 
tric lighting, to see how the lights were 
installed and what they are now accom- 
plishing. 

A few good lights at important points 
in the yard mean muth in convenience 
and safety. A lamp in an angle reflector 
at the corner of the house, and one at 
the barn, will light the path on the dark- 
est winter night. A few lights in the 
truck gardens, orchard, or the poultry 
house, are a good protection from night 
prowlers. 

Yard lights are subjected to wind and 
storm, and to prevent breakage they 
should be provided with weather-proof 
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holders. Altho the RLM or angle re- 
flector with a weather-proof holder will 
ordinarily provide protection for the 
lamp bulb, for permanent protection a 
“vapor-proof”’ reflector should be used. 
This unit is similar to the RLM, with 
the added feature of a clear glass glob: 
around the lamp bulb. 

In the dairy barn, the work of feeding, 
cleaning, and milking is more quickly 
and easily done by the aid of the new 
lighting. And the cows like it too 
they respond, we are told, by eating 
and drinking more and by giving more 
milk! 

Then we come to the poultry house, 
where artificial lighting is used to con- 
control the length of the hen’s day. By 
the use of artificial lighting, winter 
days are prolonged, and with the 
extra hours of light the hens are more 
active—they eat more and they lay 
more eggs. 


HE farm that we have just visited is 

one of not quite three-quarters of a 
million that are now electrified. Ther 
are still about five and a quarter million 
farms in this country that are not 
reached by electricity. Experience has 
shown that for outlying farms wher 
electricity is used for lighting and 
domestic purposes only, transmissi 
lines can not be extended to supply 
power at a price which most farmers 
can really afford. 

At present, however, there are exper'- 
ments under way in 22 states to ascer- 
tain in what ways and to what extent 
a farmer can use electric power at 4 
saving. The more uses to which elec- 
tricity is put, the farther transmission 
lines can be extended. Highway light- 
ing will also make electric service 
available to many farms; branch lines 
from the highway lighting circuits can 
be run to nearby farms at relatively 
little expense. Thru the constantly 
widening use of electricity, more and 
more farms will have electric service 
and lighting that will cast out gloom 
and uncertainty and leave comfort 
convenience, and safety in its place. 

Note.—Individual units put electric 
lights within reach of those beyond th 
power lines. The authors furnished us 
with a guide to effective lighting whic! 
we will send you upon receipt o! 4 
two-cent stamp.—Editors. 
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They Beckon the Vacation Seeker 


By ALMA MADSEN-HOLST 


TASCA State Park is without doubt 

one of the most beautiful wooded 

tracts of Minnesota. It surrounds 
the source of the Mississippi River, and 
fortunately has been set aside by the 
state, ‘“‘a patch of untamed forest, 50 
square miles in extent, where the de- 
stroying and civilizing hand of man has 
been stayed forever. Under the law of 
the state no timber may be cut in the 
park except it be dead or decaying. 
Thus the people of the state are assured 
that there will be thrifty, growing tim- 
ber in this area for all time,” a ,com- 
forting thought to those of us who love 
God’s great out-of-doors. 

Those who are fortunate enough to 
visit this forest will always feel in- 
debted to the man for whom Douglas 
Lodge is named. It was thru his untir- 
ing efforts that this refuge from stress 
and strain of civilization was set aside. 
Douglas Lodge is in itself a haven of rest, 
built, as it is, of huge timbers just above 
Lake Itasca. 

As we sat upon the porch of our log 
cabin, saw the sun set behind tall trees, 
heard the soughing of the wind thru the 
pines die down to a whispering stillness, 
and watched the wild life of the forest 
venture down to the lake as twilight 
lingered over the waters, H. H. told me 
of her homeland. 


[aes I could readily understand the 
yearning, the indescrib- 

able longing these people 
must feel when suddenly 
transplanted to prairie and 
prairie towns. 

We wandered thru thickly 
wooded domains of birch and 
spruce and pine, each beauti 
ful beyond description. A 
dip in Mary Lake, a drive 
over winding forest trails, 
a hike to the source of the 
Mississippi, said to be only 
1,467 feet above sea level, 
languid hours in a boat upon 
the lake, again the evening 
song of the wind thru the 
pines, the twittering of hom- 
ing birds across the waters, 
then sound, unbroken sleep 
until dawn. 

With real regret we once 
more answered the call of 
the highway. Usually it 
beckoned us joyously on each 
orning. We  contingied 

rth to Bemidji, named for 
in old Indian chief of a small 
ind of Indians living at the 

ith bend of the lake. A 
drive around Lake Bemidji 
has been rightly named ‘“The 
lrail of the Whispering 
?ine.’? One may spend days 

d weeks here canoeing 

m Bemidji thru a chain of 
lakes and streams or down 
? Mississippl. 

\t Cass Lake, less than 
20) miles east of Bemidji, we 
cain found our beloved 











Norway Pine. From there on past Win- 
nibigoshish Lake and Leech Lake is a 
beautiful drive to Bena. Leech Lake 
offers an interesting canoe trip especially 
suited to amateur canoeists as it is one 
of leisure, with few portages, and has 
convenient supply stores along the way. 

Entering the Mesabi Iron Range we 
were intensely interested, of course, in 
what is called the greatest open pit iron 
mine in the world. It gave onean odd 
sensation to suddenly find oneself trans- 
planted from the stillness of the wilder- 
ness to the noisome dust and noisy, 
incessant clang of the iron pits with 
their switching engines and train loads 
of red, red ore. 


HE smaller towns bore the marks of 

the mine laborers; the country thru 
which the highway carries one is de- 
pressing with its marks of forest fires, 
and huge deposits of stone as tho a 
giant hand had sown them with reckless 
abandon in a fit of temper. 

We left Virginia at sundown and it 
was only a drive of 30 miles to Vermil- 
lion Lake, but a seemingly endless, un- 
marked detour gave us a feeling of 
having been lost in the wilderness. The 
white-barked birch took on fantastic, 
haunting shapes as we flashed by; deep 
forests of dark spruce crept upon us; I 
felt a tire going soft and had visions of 
staging my first tire-changing act in 


















































































































































































































































the heart of a black, black forest, with- 
out the comforting assistance of A. B., 
who usually does it alone. 

Just as we had consigned the highway 
commission to a certain painful place 
for not having marked the road properly 
a bevy of signs seemed to shoot out of 
the ground like mushrooms, pointing 
the way to every conceivable kind of 
camp and outdoor life. Another eight 
miles and we had reached Vermillion 
Lake, so ealled by the Indians because 
of the vivid red coloring of the waters 
at sundown. Vermillion Lake has 
365 islands and one could spend weeks 
here exploring the various waterways 
and wooded isles, not to mention the 
1,000-mile shore line. 

The next morning we rowed across 
the Narrows and walked over the hills 
to the Indian school. We left it with a 
sense of shame at the thought that this 
was the best our country could do for the 
people who had claimed the land as 
theirs, had roamed it in freedom before 
we forced them into civilization, only to 
offer them the dregs, so to speak, of 
learning and opportunity. 


HE drive from Tower to Ely is one 

of the most beautiful drives in Min- 
nesota. At Ely we decided upon a wil- 
derness trail thru the Superior National 
Forest to Little Marais. This trail is in 
reality a very good road thru what, I am 
sure, must be one of the love- 
liest forests “‘in the wor! 1.”’ 

The road winds so inces- 
santly that we actually be- 
came seasick from driving, 
and since each bend in the 
road opened up new vistas of 
wondrous beauty we were 
not at all sorry to be forced 
to stop and wander a little 
while thru the woods. 

Gorgeously colored rocks 
are found along the way 
ranging from deep maroon to 
flaming orange, from black to 
apple green. I coveted them 
one and all for my rock gar- 
den and half-smashed a finger 
in loading a particularly at- 
tractive one on the running 
board of the car, only to find 
at the next stop, that like 
Longfellow’s Arab, it had 
silently stolen away. 

We grew fond of the Forest 
Fire Prevention signs along 
the way. Designed to re- 
mind one of the old wayside 
shrines of Catholic lands the 
psychological effect was one 
of reverence and warning 
a warning (one realizes it with 
depressing certainty) that 

[ Please turn to page 44 | 
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The young bull was alreadya recognized leader among 
the cows and young animals in the herd 


RAN paused a moment in a patch 
B of whitened alkali where the sun 

beat down in a shimmering cop- 
pery haze. As he did so he caught sight 
of his father once more. The two eyed 
each other for a space of moments in 
deadly silence; then the perent with a 
roar of rage rushed forward as he had 
once before that day, murder and mad- 
ness in his eye. And again Bran turned 
and fled around a corner of the horse 
barn, conscious as he did so of two men 
hurling themselves forward to subdue 
his father with a great tussling and tu- 
mult amid the dust. 

Distraught and vaguely frightened, 
for he had returned home with nothing 
but the friendliest of feelings in his 
heart, Bran continued to run for a space. 
He had not even glimpsed his mother 
whom he had come to see, but he would 
not turn back now. Certain it was to 
him that the bad blood that existed 
between him and his father would never 
be placated. Neither could a final 
clash between them be offset much 
longer. Bran felt no answering hatred, 
tho he knew that he had but the slim- 
mest of chances against his big and 
bullying parent. 

Bran, you must know, was a two-year 
old bull calf. 

It was strange, this_antipathy that 
had arisen between him and his black 
sire, Midnight, the Master of the Herd. 
Bran couldn’t know that the cause of it 
was that he was by far the biggest, 
strongest, and most promising bull calf 
for his age that the great Holstein herd 
had produced in fifteen years. But his 
sire, that old and crafty despot, knew it 
well, it being his business. He had 
sensed it in the first six months of Bran’s 
life and straightway set himself to 
squelch it. 

The first signs of pugnacity on the 
part of the youngster, when in the 
period of budding horns he had tried 
out his strength with the other calves of 
the herd, had fired the old bull with an 
unreasoning rage. Time and again 





Bran, in the midst of some 
sham battle with another calf, 
had sensed the looming of a vast shadow, 
felt the ground tremble beneath him, 
and next instant been flung sprawling to 
his knees eight feet away by a wrathful 
hook of his father’s head. For somehow, 
in the unknowable group consciousness 
of the herd, the old leader had had a 
canny foreknowledge even at that early 
age, of the future destiny and prowess 
of his big-kneed, gangly son. 

Bran was different in other ways 
than size. For specific reasons he had 
been relegated by his owner to the ranks 
of the outcast of the herd—the un- 
branded, the mavericks. His black 
sire who was a pureblooded Holstein 
bull, weighed 2,400 pounds and was 
worth a small fortune. His mother, a 
fine black and white cow, was of equally 
pure stock. 


OR many generations the pedigreed 

herd of the Bar X ranch had all 
bred true to form and color. But Bran 
by some queer trick of heredity had 
turned out to be red as an English 
cherry. 

Bill Newlin, the foreman, had cursed 
roundly when he found Bran lying 
beneath his mother, and went to fetch 
Cannery, the owner. Then and there, 
on his first day of life, Bran’s destiny 
had been settled for him. In spite of 
lines and perfect proportion, he was 
good for nothing but a beef animal, for 
who was there to believe that a straw- 
yo blond was a full-blooded Holstein 
calf? 

“He’s a jinx all right,” said Cannery. 
“Let him run with the mavericks a 
couple of years, then beef him. He can’t 
mix none with my herd and I can’t 
have him wearin’ the Bar X brand. 
He’d ruin our reputation.” 

Bran, of course, knew nothing of 
these fateful decisions, but he felt their 
stigma. It never left him thru his calf- 
hood. He was different, he was an out- 
cast, and never was he allowed to forget 
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it. He lived in the scornful disregard 
of the herders, he alone among the hun- 
dreds of other purebred calves, because 
of the blight of his wine-red coat. He 
knew the constant wrath and tyranny of 
his sire whenever the trails of the two 
crossed. That wrath had turned his 
mother from him in time. Fear, loneli- 
ness, and trepidation came to rule his 
nights as well as his days. Hunger con- 
‘sumed him at all times for none saw fit 
to see that he got his quota of ground 
mashes like other youngsters of recog- 
nized pedigree. 

And yet in spite of all he grew and 
throve phenomenally. His was a well- 
meated roundness and ruggedness which 
no privation could rob. He had de- 
veloped, in fact, to a degree that caused 
Cannery each time he saw him to survey 
him with sharply narrowed eyes, and a 
growing sense of rancor that things 
were as they were. 

By the time Bran was a year old he 
was so much bigger than his pen mates 
that he might almost have passed for 
a calf of a season previous. Also to Can- 
nery’s experienced eye certain points 
stood out which would have called the 
highest praige from any stock expert. 


E KNEW that here was the finest 
specimen of bull calf the Bar X 

had produced in two decades—the 
yearling out of all the herd he would 
naturally have chosen to pamper and 
segregate for the betterment of his 
stock. But ranchers are ruled by inex- 
orable laws of breeding which are based 
on tradition. Bran, because of the 
freak chance of his coloring, was n0 
better than a weakling in the far- 
sighted economy of the purebred herd. 
So the months and seasons passed by 
while Bran, all unconscious of the cruel 
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fate in store for him, waited among the 
ranks of the condemned to be sold for 
beef. That time, in the natural course 
of things, had arrived—for Bran was 
now entering upon his third year of life. 
The young bull, who had by now almost 
attained his growth, surpassed any other 
bull in the great herd with the exception 
of his sire, in bulk, weight, and general 
‘nresence.”’ Tho the cows and younger 
bulls already evinced subtle recognition 
of a master’s voice whenever Bran sent 
forth his broken bellow, Bran, who was 
naturally mild-tempered, had still to 
learn the extent of his own powers. 
This he was to discover, however, on the 
day on which this story opens. 

That morning the vast outlying herds 
had been driven in over miles of prairie 
to the main ranch buildings to undergo 
the process of culling for shipment. 
Bran was almost happy that day, for 
mixing with the countless numbers from 
the range, he seemed really one of the 
herd again. 


AS USUAL, at such times, pande- 
d monium reigned; steers bunched 
together, frightened and lowing; the air 
was filled with the plaintive calls of 
mothers answering the distant bellowing 
of their deserted and lonely calves. 

All forenoon the cattle kept streaming 
in; slow, heavy lines of steers approach- 
ing amid columns of dust. Bran could 
not know, of course, that but one more 
day and night remained for him now 
among his old associates at the ranch; 
that on the following morning he was 
booked to begin his last long journey to 
the slaughter houses of the East. 

Bran, in his restless roaming about 
the ranch corrals that morning, had 
suddenly encountered his sire with the 
result that has already been related. 
For a half hour following his sudden 
appearance a little group of punchers 
had exercised all the tricks of the cow- 
man’sart to quiet the black herd-master, 
but all their efforts had been in vain. 

Again and again the heavy timbers 
of the black bull’s pen shook and 
quivered under the impact of his ton 
and a quarter of irresistible might, as he 
sent his challenge, a low, pitiless roar, 
out among the milling numbers of his 
subjects. Some of the men marveled; 
others blamed the red three-year-old 
from habit, cursing him for an obstreper- 
ous troublemaker. Cannery presently 
came riding up, drawn by the commo- 
tion, and tried to get to the bottom of 
the matter. He knew his 
animals well, and _ had 
watched with mounting in- 
terest thru the seasons that 
growing hatred of 
Midnight for his 
bulky red son. An 
observant man in 

is quiet way, he 
had long tried to 
solve the matter. 

He leaned on 
the bars now 
watching the old 
sire of the herd, 
the murder that 
ran in the mon- 
ster’s blood and 
shone in his rolling 
eye, the white 
foam of madness 
that dripped from , 
his mouthand nos- , 
tris and floated 





spume-like on the breeze. Coal black, 
incredibly thick and massive as to neck 
and chest with the high humped shoul- 
ders and ferocious lowering hang to the 
head that is pictured of the fabled Mino- 
taur, the great bull was an apparition 
to shake the staunchest heart. To 
Cannery there had always been a degree 
of fascination in that very ferocity of 
the old warrior; from the first he had 
been prejudiced against Midnight’s 
cherry-colored son. Yet he had to 
admit that the feud between the two 
had never been of the youngster’s choos- 
ing. Not once had Bran shown sign of 
this consuming and sinister hate. Well, 
at any rate, tomorrow would end all 
this. Red Bran would soon be on his 
way to the railroad siding at Aberdeen, 
and trouble would go with him. 

Tomorrow, however, was to turn out 
vastly different than anyone suspected, 
for that afternoon Bran, the maverick, 
first felt the sweeping current of future 
events. A white-faced steer was the 
primary cause of it. Pawing the ground 
furiously, he had flung a challenge at 
Bran who stood close by. In another 
instant the pair was engaged in a fierce 
duel with their hard battering fronts 
and short ripping horns. Bran’s victory 
was swift and decisive as his victories 
always were, and as he fought there 
flamed up in him a new toxin of conflict, 
different than ever before. For the first 
time he felt running thru him the actual 
sense of his own power, as one after 
another he engaged three other fighters 
and as quickly vanquished each. There 
was no rage or hate in it for Bran, 
simply a rising tide of strength within 
him that demanded trial. 


RESENTLY at the ease with which 

he overrode all comers, Bran sent up 
a bugling call of triumph. That call 
was answered by a low bellow that 
seemed to shake the earth, followed 
quickly by a splintering crash. Mid- 
night, the herd-master, whose blood 
had been set aflame by the distant 
sounds of battle, had answered the chal- 
lenge. The heavy pine and poplar 
timbers of the corral fence, big around 
as a man’s leg, snapped in two like pipe- 













Never before had the grizzly tackled a proposition 
of Bran’s weight and power 
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stems under the fury of the old bull’s 
charge. Then like a runaway freight 
car the hate-charged mass of him swept 
toward the sounds of conflict, with the 
terrible effortless speed of a bull going 
at full trot. 

The cordon of curious cows and steers 
that had gathered about Bran and his 
last opponent, were parted and flung 
aside like waves before the master with 
the dull sound of bone on flesh. The 
two mounted cowmen who had spurred 
furiously in to head the old bull off, 
caromed ludicrously and harmlessly off 
the monster’s black satin flanks. The 
battle that had been so long in the mak- 
ing had broken at last, and there was 
not a power on all the ranch that could 
stem it. 


WENTY feet away from .his red 

son, Midnight suddenly sank from 
furious speed to absolute fixed rigidity 
as abruptly as if he had hit a stone wall. 
Still as an ebony statue he remained for 
a space of moments, sizing up Bran 
thru his blood-shot eyes, the while 
pawing the ground with one great fore- 
foot and throwing up jets of yellow dust 
behind him. And Bran, as he stood 
awaiting the inevitable and pitiless 
struggle that pended, did the same. It 
was part of the demoralizing decorum 
that ever precedes a bull fight, designed 
to make the heart of the opponent quail. 

It was plain to be seen now that the 
black master had the advantage of five 
or six hundred pounds of weight, but 
not all of that difference was to his 
advantage. Red Bran made up for it 
with a greater agility, for there was not 
a pound of excess fat upon him. Be- 
neath a skin that rippled like oiled satin 
the knotted, cable-like muscles massed 
and tapered in a wonderful conformity 
that was not without beauty. The 
curly hair on his chunky forehead and 
his shaggy, leonine front, told of a 
strength and endurance that had not as 
yet even been tried. 

Lowering his head almost to the 
ground, Midnight began slowly to move 
forward—something of inexorable con- 
fidence in that very slowness. The sun 

{ Please turn to page 48 | 
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USTRALIA has more than 100 
varieties of animals in which the 
mother carries her young in a 

pouch on her stomach. These are called 
marsupials. The most noted of all these 
animals is the kangaroo of which there 
are a half hundred varieties. Some 
kangaroos are small as a rat and others 
are so large that when standing on their 
toes they are taller than a man. 

Even in the large varieties of the 
kangaroo their front legs are small, 
almost like the arm of a child. On their 
fingers, however, ‘are long sharp nails 
or claws. With these claws they can 
rip a dog to pieces in a jiffy. Altho a 
kangaroo is a hardy animal at birth it 
is very small, often but little larger than 
a mouse. At birth the mother puts it 
in the pouch within which it can suck its 
fill when it gets hungry, and it is as 
snug and cozy as a bug in a rug. 

As the baby kangaroo grows larger 
it will stick its head out and see the 
world. A httle later it is strong enough 
to hop out, run-around and eat grass. 
When tired, or danger threatens, it 
hops back into its little den and forgets 
everything: By the time it is eight or 
ten months ‘old-it is too heavy for the 
mother to carry so she puts it out and 
makes it shift for itself. 

Kangaroos go about in pairs. On 
the hind feet are great claw-like hoofs. 
Both dogs and horses are trained to 
hunt them. If either dog or horse or 
even a man does not know how to attack 
the kangaroo the result is likely to be 
disastrous, because they are very dan- 
gerous animals when aroused. They 


are becoming fewer each year in Aus- 
tralia and at the present time one has to 
get permission from the government to 
kill a kangaroo. 


Races are popular in Australia, 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


People often take kangaroos when 
they are young and raise them as pets. 
They are intelligent animals and dosome 
thinking for themselves. One woman 
told me that she had a pet kangaroo and 
when it got big it was dangerous. The 
kangaroo would sometimes slip up 
behind her playfully, put his hands upon 
her shoulders, and tap her head with 
his claws. When he got mad she had 
to watch fim. Often when he got out 
of fix with her he would run and grab 
one of the children and hug it until it 
screamed, doing this to annoy her. 

The greatest pest in Australia is the 
rabbit. There are multiplied millions 
of them. One of the state governments 
offered a prize of $25,000 for a method 
of exterminating ithem. The federal 
and state governments have spent un- 
counted millions of dollars in the at- 
tempt to cope with this pest. These 
rabbits breed so rapidly that a single 
pair will increase to ten millions in the 
short period of five years. 

The man who introduced rabbits 
into Australia never dreamed of their 
becoming a pest. He was a great sheep 
man and before he died the rabbits 
almost broke him financially. 


E SPENT $200,000 trying to get 

rid of them. One method of get- 
ting rid of them is poison and millions 
of them have been exterminated in this 
way, but this method imperils other 
animals and birds as well. Then, too, 
the stench endangers the health of the 
people in the vicinity. 

Think of trying to keep rabbits off a 
section of land by a fence! This is done 
in Australia on a gigantic scale. A single 
Australian state has more than enough 
rabbit fence to encircle the globe four 





This crowd is gathered at a race track 
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times. This fence has cost more tha 
$30,000,000. One sheep owner to who: 
I talked made my brain reel and stage 
in his effort to give me some idea o| 
rabbit fences. 

Suppose you were motoring across 
the state and had to stop every five 
miles to open and shut a gate! These 
gates have to be closed very carefully, 
too, and the penalty for not doing this 
is severe. This sheep owner surely made 
me see some of the tremendous problenis 
that are involved in this rabbit fencing 
proposition. 


RABBIT fence must be made of 
wire netting at least three fect 
high and then have wires on the top. 
Where it is necessary to put stays up to 
keep the fence in place there must be a 
wire hood on the top to keep Mr. Rabbit 
from jumping over. The fences also 
have to be set in the ground from three 
to six inches for the rabbits often bur- 
row like moles. 
Sometimes rabbits take possession of 
a piece of ground and make of it a regu- 
lar colony like a prairie dog town. | 
was assured that they tunnel below the 
ground many feet and this entire colony 
will be honey-combed with tunnels. It 
is like a gigantic ant-hill except the ants 
are rabbits. Often a big rain will wash 
out places in a rabbit fence and this 
must be repaired at once. Rabbits are 
good swimmers and often they swim 
into forbidden places along the streams 
Suppose one man wishes to fence and 
his neighbor does not. Ayrabbit fence 
sometimes costs at least $150 per mile. 
Maybe the neighbor only has a small 
holding, has had bad luck or sickness, 
and isin debt. We used to have trouble 
[Please turn to page 20] 
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Let the .-Mobiloil 


oulde vou 


to year-round savings in 


all kinds of farm machinery 


With the New Mobiloil this famous Mobiloil Chart of 
Recommendations becomes more than ever before your 
guide to lubricating economy on the farm. 


Cheaper for your car and truck 


Road and speedway tests prove conclusively that the 
New Mobiloil lasts longer than other high-quality oils 
of similar body. And it is an established engineering 
fact that the oil which stands up best and consumes 
most slowly at high speeds also lubricates best at 


ANY speed. 


The New Mobiloil will preserve the first-year feel in 
your engine for at least 30,000 miles. 


182 leading manufacturers of automobiles 
and motor trucks approve the Mobiloil Chart 


Cheaper for your tractor 


Fuel is the big item in tractor operation. Regular use 
of the New Mobiloil will cut nickels off your fuel bill 
every working day. Our tests repeatedly proved that the 
New Mobiloil reduces fuel consumption, and gives 
at least 20% greater oil mileage. 

31 farm tractor manufacturers specifically 


recommend the use of Mobiloil 


90% of the tractor manufacturers whose machines have 
gone through the grueling Nebraska State Tests relied 
on Mobiloil—they couldn’t take chances on unnecessary 
repairs and high fuel consumption. 


Every Mobiloil dealer now has a complete supply of 
the New Mobiloil in all grades, at no increase in price. 


Ask your nearest Mobiloil dealer to refer to this com- 
plete Chart for the correct grade of the New Mobiloil 
for you to use, 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high quality lubricants for all types of machinery 


the New <3 
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NOTE: For a season’s supply we 
recommend the 55-gal. or 30-gal. 
drum with convenient faucets. 
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SUCCESSFUL 


No. 5. Inside pictures of 
the General Motors Proving Ground | 


T General Motors’ 1268-acre Proving Ground in Michigan, auto- 
mobiles are subjected to tests so rigid that the customary precision 
instruments were found inadequate. So the engineers have developed 
special devices and test methods which eliminate variables and measure 
the details of construction and performance with exactitude. The facts, 
determined and studied with an Open Mind, are used for the continu- 
ous improvement of General Motors cars. 





1, The large picture shows a group of Proving 
Ground engineers examining the precision 


: , : co aaa 
device described in Paragraph 3. The “fifth 
shown at the rear wheel of the car, is 
another specially developed instrument which 


” 
whee l, 


measures exact speed. 


2. The 


to its owner. The Proving Ground device 


fuel consumption of a car is important 


} 
shown 


here measures this phase of performance 
” ae pa 
and so precisely that “miles per gallon” be- 
. age 
comes virtually : drops per foot. : 


3. This special instrument, developed by the 
Proving Ground engineers, measures clutch 


ee 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC - 
VIKING BUICK - 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator * 
RP Water Systems °* 





pedal pressure. Still other devices have been 
developed to record acceleration and decelera- 
tion to a degree of accuracy previously unknown. 


4, This device is a telemeter, which measures 

vibration electrically and accurately. An- 
other specially developed instrument, based on 
the principle of the microphone, measures noises 
within the car. 


5, Steering ease is another big factor in safety 
and driving comfort. Shown here is a 
ee ” : . : 
duplicate” steering wheel which the engineers 
have developed to measure steering effort. 


A car for every purse and purpose” 
OLDSMOBILE - 
LaSALLE - 


MARQUETTE + OAKLAND 

CADILLAC + All with Body by Fisher 
YELLOW CABS and COACHES 

DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Plants 


GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 
I N — General Motors Family Radio Party. Every Monday evening. 
astern Standard Time. W EA F and 37 other stations associated with N. B. C, 
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in this country over partition fences but 
only on a small scale. Suppose a m 
who must fence has 25,000 or 50,00) 
acres, and it all joins other men’s hold- 
ings. Here is trouble galore. 

In talking to a large holder I found 
out something about taxes in Australis 
Taxes are often very high and all kind: 


| of schemes are worked out to avoid the: 


| or rather cut them down. 


In the fami; 


| of this owner to whom I talked ar 





| tendance 


| rampant. 


three children, making five in the fa 
ily. If this entire holding were in « 
name only, the taxes would be muc! 
greater than if it were in five names. | 
this case, as well as thousands of other: 
tho belonging to only one person or 
family it appears on the tax books as 
being owned by five different people. 

Coming back for a final word about 
the rabbit fence proposition, it would 
not be so hard to exterminate the rabbit 
pest if all the land was worth fencing 
and everyone would do his duty in this 
regard. But millions of acres are not 
worth fencing and rabbits breed ther 
by the million. Seven rabbits will eat 
as much as one sheep and these pests 
are numbered by tens or hundreds 
millions. 


URING late years, however, there is 

at least a crumb of comfort in t 
rabbit proposition in Australia. The de 
mand for rabbit meat has been devel- 
oped, especially in Great Britain, and 
thousands of tons of this meat are ship- 
ped annually. The rabbit skins also are 
used and are valuable for furs, hats, 
coat linings, and the like. 

Lest you think the Australians spend 
all their time fighting pests, I want to 
say a word about their sports. They 
are almost as bad as the Argentine 
people when it comes to racing their 
horses. |The Melbourne Cup races is 
said to be the greatest sporting event in 
the South Pacific. 

Like our annual election day this 
Melbourne Cup Day comes on the first 
Tuesday in November. It is a general 
holiday. The race course covers 300 
acres and is said to outshine the great 
race tracks in Buenos Ayres. The at- 
often reaches 150,000 and 
people come 3,000 miles to see the races 
on that day. 

The gambling craze seems to b 
No law, human or divin 


| seems to be able to curb the betting 


these races. The gambling spirit eng 
dered is alarming. One prominent jurist 
declared that nine-tenths of the « 
bezzlements, forgeries, and breaches o! 
trust which come before the Australia 


| courts are directly due to horse racing 


At the great Hippodrome Jockey Clu! 
races in Buenos Ayres that I described 
in this magazine some years ago, but 
few women and no children wer 
attendance. At the Melbourne Cu; 
races women seem to be as much inter- 
ested as men and they are in attenda 
by the thousand. These women ofte! 
save money for months before to bet 
the races. 

I may say in passing that while not 


| as large as Sydney, Melbourne is per- 


haps the most up-to-date city in Aus 
tralia. I traveled for a month with \1 
Judd, who for eleven years has bee! 


| the head of the Co-operative Farmers 


Union in Melbourne, and he never tired 
when it came to telling me about th 
wonderful city of Melbourne. 
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Large Acquaintance 


‘Who is that fat party getting on the 
ear?” 

“That ain’t no party. That’s an ex- 
cursion.”’ 


A Benedict Speaks 


Jones: “Have you read of Colonel 
Lindbergh’s engagement?” 

Smith: ‘Yes, he is going in for non- 
stop fights.” 


The Expert 


He had just stolen a kiss. 

“Don’t you know any better than 
that?” she demanded indignantly. 

“Sure!” he replied, “but they take 
longer.” 


Another Scotchman 


A big-hearted Scotchman 
Is Sandy McSnore, 

He gave the kids a ride 
In a revolving door. 


Foolish Questions 


Teacher: “What author is known for 
his vocabulary?” 
Little Willie: ‘‘Webster.” 


Busy Work 


Little Emily came running in the 
house and exclaimed: ‘Oh, mother, 
me and Johnny had the swellest time 
playing postman. We gave every lady 
in the block a letter.’’ 

“But where did you get the letters, 
dear?”’ 

“Oh, they was old ones all tied up 
with a pink ribbon in your old trunk up 
in the attic.” 


Not to Be Expected 


Mrs. Jones: “And did your James 
pass his school examinations, Mrs. 
Smith?” 

Mrs. Smith: “‘No, he didn’t, poor kid. 
Why how did they expect him to answer 
questions about things that happened 


9.) 


long before I was even born? 


The Reward of Virtue 


The teacher had talked on the reward 
of virtue, citing many examples, until 
little Robert finally raised his hand, got 
ip and disputed the fact. 

‘What makes you say that, Robert?’ 
asked the teacher. 

“My mother used to put 10 cents in 
my little bank every time I took castor 


Well?” said the teacher. 

hen when the bank was full she 
took the money out and bought more 
castor oil!” 
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~ THE FARMALL 


IS THE FARMER'S FRIEND 





“When More Farmers Buy the Farmall and Use It,” 
Writes D. L. Van Cleve of Kentucky, “There Will 
Be More Work Done and More Money in the 


Bank to Their Credit.” 







The Farmall 
pulls two 14-inch 
bottoms; plows 7 to 
9 acres a day. 


: getting more work done—if more 
4. money in the bank appeals to you, 
take a tip from Mr. D. L. Van Cleve 
and put a McCormick-Deering Farmall 
to work on your farm. Mr. Van Cleve 
bought a Farmall from the Forbes 
Company, McCormick-Deering deal- 
ers at Hopkinsville, Ky., recently and 
got a big surprise. 

When you read Mr. Van Cleve’s let- 
ter at the right, note particularly that 
he is an experienced power farmer and 
“could not farm without a tractor.” 
That fact makes his endorsement of 
the Farmall all the more emphatic. It 
points the way for any farmer planning 
an investment in tractors or equip- 
ment. Ask the McCormick- Deering 
dealer in your town to let you see 
and drive a Farmall. Write for a folder. 





farm. 


Farmall. 


MR. VAN CLEVE’S LETTER 


Gentlemen: 


“T had told you that I could not farm 
without a tractor but could not think that 
the Farmall would do all that you recom- 
But after seeing the 
Farmall do the work I at once became 
interested and bought. 
you that this tractor has already paid for 
itself some two or thfee times over. 
understand that you now have Farmall 
equipment to do most any job on the 
I am going to get a mowing 
machine and the sweep rake, and am 
thinking now of buying another Farmall 
this year. 


mended it to do. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) D. L. VAN CLEVE, 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky 














I want to say to 


No one will go wrong in buying a 
It is the real ‘farmer’s friend’ 
of today, and I believe that when more 
of the farmers buy the Farmall and use it 
there will be more work done and more 
money in the bank to their credit.” 


I 


















INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER C OMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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Be ready for next year’s cul- ’ 
tivating— 4 rows, handling Bs 
up to 50 or 60 acres a day. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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OST people who visited the 

World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893 

will recall a picture in the art 
gallery before which crowds stood from 
the opening of the building in the morn- 
ing until it was closed at night. It was 
not that the picture was a remarkable 
work of art that attracted to it the 
young and the old, the cultured and the 
ill-trained, altho it may have been that, 
also; it was the human interest story 
the picture told which appealed to 
every heart. 

A young boy, 17 perhaps, awkward, 
self-conscious, ill-dressed, and _ inex- 
perienced, was leaving home for the 
first time, bound for the city, no doubt, 
to try his fortunes. He was kissing his 
mother good-by and trying hard to 
keep back the emotion which showed 
upon his gentle boyish face. He was 
wanting very much to seem a man as he 
was taking upon himself this first great 
responsibility. Little Sister was stand- 
ing by looking up with admiring glances 
to her big brother who was leaving 
home to do something great. 

Father, like all men who dislike to 
show emotion, was busying himself 
with getting ready to start. The buggy 
was standing outside, and father was 
carrying out the carpet bag—not very 
full it looked—which contained the 
boy’s extra clothing. And mother— 
mother had both her hands on the boy’s 
shoulders and she was looking up into 
his face with a look he would not forget 
until his dying day, a look of tender love 
that would protect, and shield him from 
evil, and ill-fortune wherever he went. 

It is an epoch in a young person’s life, 
this breaking home ties, whether one 
goes to college or into practical work. 

From June to September of each 
year, thru with school and ready for 
college or the practical work of the 
world, the great crowd of American 


Breaking Home Ties 


By THOMAS ARKLE CLARK 


young people, like the young boy in the 
picture, break away from the protective 
and restraining influences of home and go 
out in pretty large degree to fight their 
own battles, to solve their own prob- 
lems, to stand upon their own feet. It 
was meant to be so, and it is the finest 
experience which any young person 
an have. I feel sorry for the one who 
does not have it. ; 
Parents are ordinarily very much 
concerned about this process of break- 
ing away; mothers far more than fathers, 
I believe, and the fewer children there 
are in the family, the greater the con- 
cern. The only child and the youngest 
have a hard time to get the apron 
strings untied. To our parents, we are 
always children with little judgment 
and without experience no matter how 
old in years we may be, and often we 
like to be so considered. But, it is good 
for every child after eighteen to get 
away from home. Independence of 
action is about the only method by 
which we learn things thoroly. It is, 
however, often very hard for parents to 
realize this, and for women, the very 
hardest of all. 


AM WRITING this special article 

in August. Every day, fathers and 
mothers are coming to my office meta- 
phorically, if not actually, leading their 
young sons by the hand and making the 
arrangements, which it would be much 
better for the boy himself to make, 
preparatory to their sons’ entrance to 
college. 

“Mr. Johnson hasn’t a great deal of 
business responsibility just now,’’ one 
woman, with a husky-looking son, said 
to me, ‘‘and we are thinking of moving 
here to make our home while Walter is 
in college. It would be so much better 
for him, don’t you think, if we could be 
near him to see that he is properly fed 
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“Breaking Ho 
Ties” — paint 

by Thos. Hoven- 
den. Exhibited 
and became fo- 
mous at the Chi- 
cago W orld’sF a: 

in 1893 


and looked after, and that he lives under 
proper conditions? We are afraid ly 
might get under the wrong influence: 

She could not have uttered mor 
arrant nonsense. One of the worst 
things she could do for her boy is t 
inhibit his independence, to keep 
at his age from looking after himself and 
making his own decisions. If he should 
make mistakes, as he surely will, that 
is one of the surest ways to learn not to 
make them. 


CANNOT bear to think of my boy's 

leaving me,”’ a mother said to me not 
long ago. “If he should go. away 
thousand miles, he would be-out from 
under my influence and I fear for th 
consequences.” 

Distance does not change. princip| 
A mother’s influence is often greater 
because of separation than it would lx 
if mother and son were in-close daily 
contact. 

We are likely to forget one thing 
A young person’s principles are pretty 
definitely settled by the time he 1s 
17 or 18, and the change that comes In 
these principles after that is generally in 
degree only. Honesty and truthfulness, 
and virtue, and a respect for honor 
and religion, and a willingness to work 
for what one gets are principles learned, 
if learned at all, before one is 18, which 
is ordinarily the time when home ties 
are broken. After that time young 
people change less than we think. >o, 
after all, the influences. of the home 
during the years when home ties ar 
the closest, determine pretty much for 
all time what a young person is going to 
be and to do. 

If any mature person should doubt 
these statements, let him confirm or dis 
prove them by his own youthful «x- 
periences. If you have any bad habits, 

[ Please turn to page 24) 
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That’s the answer thousands of motorists 
receive who use Texaco Golden Motor 
Oil regularly. Even after a long, hard 
trip this pure golden oil still clings to 
the “stick” —still retains that famous full 
body which assures many more miles of 
safe, care-free driving. 

Texaco is specially refined from care- 
fully selected crudes only, with a scientific 
precision that no known process can im- 
prove. It is as golden pure as it looks. 
Itis free from gummy residual tars which 


cause faulty valve action and sticking 


piston rings — free from gritty-carbon- 
forming elements which cause an engine 
to over-heat, falter and lose power. 

For maximum motoring satisfaction 
stop consistently under the Texaco Red 
Star with the Green T. This symbol 
can be seen at convenient intervals along 
all our great national highways. The 
Lincoln Highway, for instance, is a 
Texaco Trail with Service Stations never 
more than an hour apart. Texaco is the 
only gasoline and motor oil sold in every 


one of our 48 States. 


rHE TEXAS COMPANY, TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


TEXACO 


GOLDEN MOTOR OIL 
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YOUR TRACTOR PAY 
EXTRA DIVIDENDS! 
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ALL upon a Waukesha-driven 

tractor for power and you 
feel it answer immediately. It 
makes no difference what the 
task...a Waukesha Engine makes 
your tractor pay extra profits. 


Waukesha Engines have the 
Ricardo Head... one reason for 
their dependable power. Waukesha 
reserve, so evident in plowing, 
tempers itself to belt work with 
the smoothness of a steam engine. 


Trucks, tractors or combines 
powered by Waukesha Engines, 
the result of twenty years’ spe- 
cialized effort, pay dividends... 
and extra dividends. 

Write for free booklet on farm 
power problems and the appli- 


cation of Waukesha Engines ... of 
interest to farmers and dealers. 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 
900 St. Paul Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


F-4-29 


WAURESHA ENGINES 
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as most men and some women do ha 
when did you learn them? If you 

addicted to cigarettes, or lying, or p 
fanity, or falling in love, or chew 
tobacco, or clean speech, or going 
church, or procrastination, or a reg 


| for duty, or spirituous liquors, when < 


| the gratification of desires or for t 
| development of tendencies wi 


you learn these, or similar things? W} 


you were young, almost invariably; : ( 
you’ve kept up your youthful pract \ 
pretty consistently, tho possibly wit Pf 
often greater interest.than when tl v 


practices were first formed. 

You have been influenced during ¢ 
years very little by your location, or 
the people with whom you associat: 
excepting as these associations and It 
people have furnished opportunity for J © 


already existed. And so your child: 
will be. They are as safe away f1 
you as they are with you, excepting t! 
away from you they have greater free- 
dom to be their real selves, and tl 
real selves are what you have mad 
them or what other influences h: 


| made them while they were in the hon: 


| been, excepting as changing conditions 


| not even contemplated doing. It is for 


ET me say here that the young peopl 
of today are not materially different 
from what young people have always 


of living have made us and them differ- 
ent. It has been my privilege to kn: _ 
thruout a considerable number of years . 
as Many young men and women 

college age as any one has ever knoy 

and I have great respect for the young 

people of today and great faith in then 

They are better trained than young 

people have ever been before. They ar 

more resourceful; they can do mor 

things well than people of their ag 

have ever been able to do. 

They are franker. If they think any- ] 
thing they give expression to their 
thoughts; if they have feelings, they di 
not conceal them as we were taught t 
do. If they have done anything, they 
admit it. In fact, I feel sure they often 
admit having done things that they have 


that reason they have acquired the 
reputation for being far worse than they 
really are; yet I believe they are better 
than we were. 

Young people are not nearly so bad 
as they make themselves out today ‘ 
and in featuring their weaknesses the) .. 


| are only following the lead of their elders 





who make more of a show today tha tho 
they ever did. " 


We people say to me, “Young 
folks today certainly don’t act a 
we did when we were young, and thi 
way they rush around ‘and spend money 
is a fright,’’ I have to say, “Is’nt it 4 
fact?’ But then I recall that I am not 
living as I did forty or fifty year ago be 
What I have tried so far to make cleat ( 
is that the character and general trend 
of conduct of young people is very « 
established, that this is done while the 


| child is in the home and, once estab- 


lished, is most likely to be adhered to 
thruout life. It is a good thing io 
young people to get away from homé 
and learn to, stand on their own icet 
when they are about the age when young 
people finish high school. We do not 
need to worry about our boys and girs 
if we have given them the propel 
training during the first dozen or fiftee? 
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vears of their lives. They are pretty 
likely to go as they have been started. 

The young person in college today, if 
he manages to stay, has his time pretty 
fully employed. If he begins to lead 
an irregular life, his college, work soon 
goes on to the rocks and he is auto- 
matically excluded from college. He 
must lead a pretty normal life or he fails. 
College towns are by no means perfect. 
Whoever is looking for evil can find it 
even in a college community, but on the 
whole, the average college town is 
cleaner and healthier and a better place 
in which to live than the places from 
which college students come. 

But there are real dangers in break- 
ing the home ties, and about these I 
should like to say something. I know 
more about the young person away from 
home in college than about any other 
sort, and so I shall use him as an illus- 
tration, but young people everywhere 
are pretty much alike. They run up 
against about the same difficulties in 
college and out of it. They meet very 
much the same sort of temptations; 
they are likely to show about the same 
sort of weaknesses. 

There is a danger in leaving home 
that the young person may get the idea 
that things were a little behind the times 
in his home town, that his parents and 
elder friends are somewhat old-fogyish. 
Youth has always thought old age and 
middle’ age hopelessly back numbers. 
We did when we were young. No doubt 
it is true in many respects, but it is the 
wisest way in matters of principle and 
faith and religion to hold on to what one 
has until one finds something of a cer- 
tainty better—to keep the old faith and 
‘old point of view until a more rea- 
sonable and a more satisfying one pre- 
sents itself. 


> « 


IF the young person of today is less 
religious than we wish he were, it is 
probably because there is less emphasis 
laid upon religion in the home of today 
than when I was young. We had family 
prayers every day then. I wonder how 
many young people today can say the 
same! 

The young person of today has in 
many cases, not been trained to work 
as young people were a generation or 
two ago. It was not that we liked work 
any better than our children do. We 
probably tried to shirk the responsibility 
as strenuously as they do, but we did not 
find it possible and, being trained to 
work from childhood, we have followed 
the habit thru youth up to middle age. 
The boy and the girl of today, in general, 
know much less of sacrifice and regular 
toil than their parents knew, and so 

hen they leave home, there is the dan- 
ger of failure because they do not 
know what really hard work, mental or 
paysical, means. 

| hear a good deal today about lessons 
being too difficult, about teachers not 
giving the help that the young person 
lecls he is entitled to receive; and from 
the young people who are in business, I 
ir that they are doing more work than 
they are paid for. There is the danger 
of their not realizing that until they do 
‘ work than they are paid for they 
never be paid for more work than 
{ do. 


’o not fail to order our Fashion Maga- 
Send 10 cents to Successful Farm- 
ing Pattern Department, Des Moines. 
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g, 
IVINGSTON /UDLOW 


‘master’ of 


SUNNY RIDGE 


FARM 


Protected by this simple 


plan every mother can use 


TuRpDy and rosy, the little boy 
S trots about his father’s peach 
orchards at Pinehurst. Livingston 
Ludlow Biddle, II1I—who has en- 
joyed every advantage of social posi- 
tion, every luxury of wealth, since 
the day he was born. 


In his yellow head there's no idea 
of the constant care surrounding 
him. Yet at Sunny Ridge Farm—the 
lovely country home to which he is 
heir—all centers on his happiness 
and welfare. 


The best child specialists watch 
his physical progress. His exercise 
is planned, his play regulated, his 
diet supervised. 

All this expert knowledge heaped 
on one small boy! Yet they've de- 
cided one important thing just as 


almost every mother decides it for 
herself. 


Advised by famous child special- 
ists, Mrs. Biddle gives Livingston for 
breakfast and supper, that hot, cooked 
cereal long thought of as thechildren’s 
own—good old Cream of Wheat. 


Livingston's out- 
door play, like his 
Cream of Wheat 
breakfast, is part 
of Mrs. Biddle’s 
health program 







CREAM 


OF WHEAT 
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Livingston Ludlow Biddle, 111 is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Livingston Ludlow Biddle, 
II of the Philadelphia Biddles, whose win- 
ter estate is Sunny Ridge Farm, Pinehurst, 
N.C. He és the grandson of that famous 
financier, Anthony J], Drexel Biddl 


‘Livingston was a very young baby 
when the doctors first prescribed 
Cream of Wheat,’’ says Mrs. Biddle. 
‘He's been eating it ever since, and 
is wonderfully healthy.”’ 

This decision of the Biddles’ phy- 
sician is supported by 221 members 
of leading medical societies in New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco and 
Toronto. When questioned recently, 
every single one of these distinguished 
specialists approved Cream of 
Wheat. 

They know how abundantly rich 
in energy it is—how amazingly 
quick and easy to digest, because 
all the harsh part of the grain is 
removed. 


Let your youngsters have this 
simple little care that’s given 
Livingston Biddle—a good hot 
bowl of Cream of Wheat eyery 
morning. 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. InCanada, 
made by The Cream of Wheat Cor- 
poration, Winnipeg. 


FREE~ this simp le plan that makes children 

enthusiastic about their hot, cooked 
cereal. The children’s H.C. B. (Hot Cereal Breakfast ) 
Club, with 734,000 participants. Badges, pictures, 
gold stars, etc. All material free, sent direct to your 
children. Just mail coupon to: 


Tue Cream or WHEAT CorPORATION 


Dept. S-24 MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
Sa a ee ee 
Street ... 

City : Se ~ 


To get sample of Cream of Wheat check here 


© 1929, The C. of W. Corp. 
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O ONE who has ever set out to- 
mato plants in the spring, nursed 
them and tended them thru their 

first weeks of indecision, guarded them 
with tin-can collars against hungry 
worms, and propped up vines heavy 
with fruit, but looks with worry for the 
first nip of frost. 

Of course we can always make pickles 
and preserves of them, but one family’s 
capacity for green tomato preserves and 
pickles is limited. Wrapping them in 
newspaper to ripen in the cellar is always 
a gamble. In this day when so much 
of our surplus fruit and vegetables find 
their way into cans, why not tomatoes? 

In research work carried on in the 
Home Economies Research Laboratory 
at the University of Wisconsin, it was 
found that canned mature green toma- 
toes were effective as a cure-for scurvy. 

How often in the winter we wish that 
there was at least one new flavor with 
which to dress up the eternal round of 
cabbage, potatoes, and corn. By can- 
ning the green tomatoes in the fall, we 
not only save the tomatoes, but also add 
a new flavor to the menu and supply 
another source of the anti-scurvy vita- 
min in the diet. 

Canning the green tomatoes differs 
very little from canning any other fruit 
or vegetable. We need only the usual 
equipment for regular canning process. 

After the jars have been washed, the 
rings and tops tested, the tomatoes are 
washed and cut either into sections or 
thick slices. A wooden spoon is useful 
in forcing them down. 

The green tomatoes are packed so 
tightly because no water is added and 
we want the jars as full as possible. No 
salt is added. When the jars are full 
the covers are adjusted; if screw tops 
are used, the cover is screwed on tightly 
and then turned back for one-fourth 
turn; if glass tops are used only the 
top clamp is pressed down. 

The jars are then placed in the boiler. 
The jars are left in the boiler for 25 
minutes after the water commences to 
boil. When the time is up they are re- 
moved and the tops fastened securely. 


(Green 


Why be so generous with 
Jack Frost when you will 
enjoy the new green tomato 
dishes? 


When the tomatoes are cool they are 
ready to be stored. 

One bushel of green tomatoes will 
fill 18 quart jars. As a general rule one 
quart jar full is enough to make six 
servings. Where sieved tomatoes are 
valled for in the recipes, it is necessary 
to stew the tomatoes an additional 20 
minutes before they are soft enough to 
go thru the sieve. A coarse sieve is 
much better than a fine one. The green 
tomatoes are never as soft as the red 
ones. 

In making the mock oyster soup the 
tomatoes were put thru the fine knife 
of the meat grinder instead of the sieve. 
It is for this reason that less flour in 
proportion to the milk is used. 

Each of the recipes given will make 
six servings. 

Mock Oyster Soup 


§ tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

3 cupfuls of milk 

1 cupful of chopped green tomato 
1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of scraped onion 


Melt the butter in the top of a 
double boiler. Stir in the flour until 
smooth, then add the milk carefully 
and cook for 10 minutes. Add the 
chopped green tomato, the salt and the 
scraped onion, and serve. Sprinkling a 
teaspoonful of any strong grated cheese, 
as parmesan or strong American, on 
each serving improves the flavor of the 
soup very much. 


1! 
1} 


Green Tomato and Cheese Fondue 
1 16 cupfuls of sieved green tomato 
3 egg yolks, beaten 
84 cupful of bread crumbs 
9 tablespoonfuls of grated cheese 
3 egg whites, beaten stiffly 

Add the sieved tomatoes to the beaten 
egg yolks, then the bread crumbs, cheese 
and the salt. Last of all fold in the 
stifly beaten egg whites. Pour the 
mixture into a well buttered baking 
dish and bake for 35 minutes in a mod- 
erate oven. 


Green Tomatoes Baked With 
Chicken Livers 
2 cupfuls of green tomatoes, as they come from 
the cans 
4 chicken livers 
6 egg yolks 
l6 clove of garlic 
1 small onion 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
6 tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs 
2 teaspoonfuls of saut 


Rub a baking dish with the cut clove 
of garlic, then melt the butter in the dish 
and gently fry the finely chopped onion 
in it. Mix the bread crumbs, the toma- 
toes cut fine, and the minced chicken 
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Tomatoes 


Neither Pickles nor Preserves 


By ELIZABETH SUESS 


livers altogether. Beat the egg yolks 

slightly and add the salt and the juice 

of one-half lemon to the other mixtur. 

and put into the baking dish. Bake for 

35 minutes in a moderate oven. 
Green Tomato Mold 


4 eggs 
2 cupfuls of sieved green tomato 


4 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 teaspoonful of salt 

Beat the eggs slightly, then add the 
melted butter, the green tomato and 
the salt. Bake in buttered custard 
cups set in lukewarm water in a slow 
oven for 20 minutes. 


Lima Beans, Fermiere—No. | 


1% cupfuls of dry lima beans 

34 cupful of raw, cubed carrots 
1 medium sized onion 

3 slices of bacon 

3 cupfuls of sieved green tomato 
1 teaspoonful of salt 


Parboil the beans for 30 minutes; dis- 
card the water. Cut the bacon into 
small pieces and fry a light brown, then 
fry the chopped onion and the cubed 
sarrots in the fat until slightly browned. 
Use some of the fat to oil a baking dish. 
Mix the green tomatoes, the lima beans, 
the bacon, and the browned vegetables 
and put into the baking dish and cook 
in a moderate oven for one hour. 

Lima Beans, Fermiere—No. I] 


1% eupfuls of cooked or canned lima beans 
34 cupful of cooked or canned carrots 

1 medium-sized onion, chopped 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 eggs 

34 cupful of milk 


2 cupfuls of green tomato, sieved 


The lima beans are forced thru a 
sieve, the milk and the eggs, slightly 
beaten, are added. The onion and the 
carrots are browned in the butter, then 
added to the first mixture and poured 
into a buttered baking dish and baked 
in a moderate oven for 50 minutes. 

Potatoes Scalloped With Green 


omatoes 
3 slices of bacon 


3 medium-sized raw potatoes 
2 cupfuls of sieved green tomatoes 


3 tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 teaspoonful of salt 


Cut the bacon into small pieces and 
fry out. A baking dish is oiled with 
some of the bacon fat and the potatoes 
sliced very thinly, are arranged in layers 
alternately with the flour and the gree! 
tomatoes to which the salt has beer 
added. Bake for one hour, or more i 
needed, in a moderate oven. 

Corn Scalloped With Green Tomatoes 
1 No. 1 can of corn 


L4 cupfuls of sieved green tomatoes 


34 cuptul of bread crumbs 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

The corn, green tomatoes, bread 
crumbs and salt are arranged in alter- 
nate layers in a buttered baking dish 
and baked for 30 minutes in a moderate 
oven. 

Green Tomatoes With Cabbage 


4 cupfuls of raw, chopped cabbage 


1 
4 cupful of water 
l cupful of sieved green tomato 
3 beef cubes 
Cook altogether for 20 minutes. Soup 
[ Please turn to page 44] 
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In less than eight months, over a 


cz» MILLION Cro 
Six-Cylinder Chevrolets on the road / 


Since January first, the Chevrolet Six has enjoyed the most 
tremendous nationwide approval ever accorded to a new 
motor car in such a short period of time—already a million 
on the road! And the reasons for this overwhelming success 
are easy to understand — once you stop to consider the facts! 


The Chevrolet Six actually sells #2 the price range of the four, 
yet it provides all the advantages of ee eer 
It offers the superiority in style, luxury and comfort of Bodies 
by Fisher — available in a variety of colors. Its sturdy depend- 
ability and great reserve power enable it to master the most 
extreme conditions of severe service. And it operates with 
outstanding economy—better than twenty miles to the gallon! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


SIX IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR 


or 


‘ID 


f. o. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


you can now 
buy ina 
CHEVROLET 
SIX 


Six-Cylinder Smoothness 


The inherent balance of six-cyl- 
inder, valve-in-head design assures, 
at every speed, the smooth, velvety 
flow of power that distinguishes 
the fine automobile. 


Six-Cylinder Acceleration 
A non-detonating, high-compres- 
sion cylinder head and automatic 
acceleration pump give the new 
Chevrolet Six remarkable acceler- 
ation and power. 


Better than 20 Miles per Gallon 
Chevrolet engineers spent years of 
research and development to per- 
fect a six-cylinder motor that de- 
livers better than twenty miles io 
the gallon of gasoline. 


Beautiful Fisher Bodies 


Rare beauty, smartness and com- 
fort are provided in the Bodies by 
Fisher. Composite hardwood and 
steel construction gives them un- 
usual strength and safety. 


Remarkable Handling Ease 
A full ball bearing steering mecha- 
nism, a remarkably easy gear-shift, 
and powerful, non-locking, four- 
wheel brakes enable you to drive 
the Chevrolet Six for hours with- 
out the slightest fatigue. 


Every Modern Convenience 


—including twin-beam, foot- 
controlled headlamps; adjustable 
driver’s seat and VV windshield 
in all enclosed models; and a com- 
pletely equipped instrument 
panel with electric motor temper- 
ature indicator and _ theft-proof 
Electrolock. 


Value that defies comparison— 
reflected in amazing low prices 


The $ The Imperial $ 
Roadster . Sedan 695 
The The Sedan 
Delivery 


Light De- $ 
livery Chassis 400 
Coupe . - 114 Ton 


7 > Sp . ° 
The Sport Chassis 


114 Ton ChasS65() 


sis with Cab.. 


All prices f. o. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 
































a revival of the good 
old-fashioned hook- 
ing bee. In our grand- 
mother’s day it was as 
popular as the sewing 
or afternoon club is to- 
day, and twice as profit- 
able. Friends from far 
and wide would gather 
on each side of the mat 
frames and hook all day. 
It was truly surprising 
to see the amount of 
hooking that was ac- 
complished. The host- 
ess would sometimes get 
a rug done at one sitting, 
to say nothing of having 
a very social time. 

Why don’t people today form 
hooking clubs and go from house 
to house having a good neighborly 
visit over the mat frames? 

The hooking frame. Possibly 
one reason is that some frames 
used today are lap frames, or 
those too light and small for 
people to sit around. Old New 
England frames were similar to 
quilting frames, in fact, the same 
frame was used for both. These 
consisted of two carriers and two 
spreaders. The carriers were 
heavy pieces of seasoned wood to 
which the rug was fastened. The 
spreaders, passing thru the mor- 
tises in the ends of the carriers, 
helped to stretch the rug and 
hdld it taut by means of wooden 
pegs. 

The most successful hooking 
today is done on these old-fash- 
ioned frames. They cost very 
little to make, in fact, all one 
needs to do is buy the wood, and 
have mortises cut in the ends. 
The size of the mortise should be 
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No. 102 














No. 105 Such handmade beauties find a 


welcome in every home 





slightly larger than the 
thickness of the spread- 
er, so the latter can slip 
thru easily. A series of 
small holes 1% inches 
apart should be drilled 
in the spreaders, and 
four wooden pegs made 
that will fit the holes. 
Sail canvas 11% inches 
wide when doubled is 
tacked along the length 
of the carriers and to this 
the rug is fastened. 

The setting up of the 
rug. The design is trans- 
ferred to the burlap al- 
lowing three inches extra 
all around to allow for 
hemming or binding. The burlap 
is sewed to the sail canvas, which 
has been tacked to the carriers. 
If one is making a large rug, part 
of the burlap will need to be rolled 
up on one carrier. Next the 
spreaders are inserted in the mor- 
tises, the rug is stretched, and 
[Continued on next reading page | 
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SHOOTS a 76 


T sounds incredible until you 
know the facts as they know 


them tn San Francisco. 


Aside from his deadly ability at 
golf, he possessed a natural charm 
that made him most engaging to 
oth men and women. Yet no one 

as willing to propose him for club 
iembership, for he had one fault 
that simply could not be excused. 
lie, himself, didn’t realize what it 

as—and no one had the courage 
to tell him. 


Only those blind to facts assume 
they never have halitosis (un- 


|That glycerine film! Makes Shaving 
painless and cool. 





Try Listerine 
Shaving Cream. 








pleasant breath). 


ually, surveys show. 
the fact that everyday conditions 
such as pyorrhea, defective teeth, 
fermenting food particles between 
teeth, and minor infections of the 


nose and throat cause it. 


Why offend others, when you can 
keep your breath beyond suspicion 
by using full strength Listerine 
three times a day, asa mouth wash? 


Being an active germicide,* it at- 
tacks the cause of odors and then, 
being a powerful deodorant, de- 


but can’t get in a club 


Actually 1 out 
of 3 offends, occasionally or habit- 
This is due to 


stroys the odors themselves. Keep 
a bottle handy wherever you are. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 


Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


*Though safe and healing in action, 
full strength Listerine kills the vir- 
ulent Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) 
germs in 15 seconds; also the Ba- 
cillus Typhosus germs—200,000,000 
of them—within the same period. 


LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 








Farm service 
demands 

CHAMPION 
dependability 


RUCKS, tractors and sta- 

tionary engines as well as 
your motor car must under all 
conditions be dependable units 
in the business routine of the 
farm. Farmers the world over 
know the absolute dependabil- 
ity of Champion Spark Plugs 
for every farm engine, and 
every operating condition. 
The greatest single factor in 
spark plug efficiency is the in- 
sulator. For on it ultimately 
depends the maintenance of 
peak efficiency, irrespective of 
operating speeds, temperatures 
and pressures. If the insulator 
is of inferior quality, engine 
performance and economy are 
greatly impaired. 


Champion sillimanite—na- 
ture’s finest insulator—is a 
rare mineral used exclusively 
in Champion Spark Plugs. 
Possessed of a natural high 
resistance to electric, heat and 
mechanical shock, it is ideally 
adapted to withstand the rav- 
ages of combustion, and the 
intense pressures and tempera- 
tures of modern engines. 
Sillimanite is your guarantee 
of Champion’s superior per- 
formance. Champion Spark 
Plugs in engine driven farm 
equipment insure maximum 
efficiency, -economy and de- 


pendability. 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs , x 






TOLEDO, OHIO 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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From Rags to Rugs 


{Continued from page 28 ] 


held tightly in place by wooden pegs. 

The loose ends of the rug or the parts 
parallel to the spreaders may become 
sagged and loose. With heavy cord, 
stretch them into place by going over 
the spreader and back into the burlap 
until the required firmness is acquired. 

The hook. The hook used may be 


| made from a screw driver having the 





end fashioned like a coarse crochet 
hook. The reason for suggesting a 
screw driver is that the wooden handle 
fits easily in the palm of the hand. Four 
inches is a comfortable length for this 
kind of hook. 

The materials to use. Woolen materi- 
als make the choicest rugs, altho cotton 
or silk may be used. Silk is used more 
for chair seats, couch spreads, and the 
like, as it is not as durable as wool for 
constant use. The materials chosen 
should be thoroly clean; dyed, if need 
be, in fast colors; and cut or torn into 
strips. The color must be definitely 
decided upon so that one may be able to 
judge the right amount of each material 
to use. Practice will help in this. 


ie cutting silk stockings for rugs, start 
at the top of the stocking and cut 
in spiral fasbion until you reach the 
heel. Have the strip all in one piece. 
Roll these spiral lengths into balls. The 
width of strips cut will be determined by 
the thickness of the material. This may 
be judged by hooking a few loops of the 
different widths and deciding on the 
one which is best. 

Yarns are lovely for these designs if 
one prefers to use them. 

Method of hooking. The frames are 
placed between two tables at a con- 


| venient working height and in a good 


light. A strip of woolen material is held 
underneath the burlap with the left 
hand directly under the place where you 
wish to begin hooking. With the right 
hand push the hook down thru the bur- 
lap from above. Catch hold of the 
woolen strip and pull it thru, forming a 
smooth, well rounded loop. 

Having formed the first loop about 
3 inch in height insert hook again, very 
close to the first loop, and pull up 


| another loop the same size. These loops 
will stay in place, and become firmer 


with each succeeding loop. When the 
end of the strip is reached, pull it thru 
to the top of the rug, and clip. 

Large plain areas should be hooked in 


| regular rows from right to left with 


loops close together. Small irregular 
designs may be hooked in the most con- 
venient way, which is not always in 


| regular rows. 


Usually the outline of the design is 
the first thing to be hooked. This may 
be done in black, if there are black bor- 
ders in the rug; otherwise outline in 


| any dark material that is prominent in 


the rug. The Nova Scotia method is to 
outline everything in black. The New 
England designs are not so clear cut and 
are usually outlined in the color of the 
design itself so there is no distinct line 
of demarcation. 

Colors used in the rugs. The rugs 
shown this month are all shapes, sizes, 


| and designs. 


The rectangular rug with the cen 
of semi-cireles may be done in vari 
color schemes. There are two that 
quite successful. The first is a combi 
tion of blue, green, and violet; the ot! 
is a combination of brown, orange, : 
tan. The colors are placed in rows, : 
below the other, running lengthwise 0; 
the rug. 


ROSSWISE the first row runs, gr« 

blue, violet, green, blue, violet, and s 
on. The second row, violet, green, bli: 
violet, green, blue. The third row is lik: 
the first. The outside edge is done i 
hit-and-miss green, blue, and violet, 
around the rug, working from the cente: 
out to the edge. The outlines of th 
semi-circles are black, with centers oj 
tan, and a spot of black. 

In the brown, orange, and tan con 
bination the same method applies. Thi 
brown unit has a center of tan 
black, the orange a brown or tan wit! 
black center, and the tan an orange and 
black center. 

The large oval rug working from the 
outside in has a blue and gray border 
green vine with leaves, a scalloped laven- 


der inside border outlined with red- 
violet. The large center oval back- 


ground is tan with four large blue-violet 
ovals. Inside these ovals are tan, red- 
violet, red, red-orange, and orange, re- 
spectively. The series of triangles on the 
tan field are dark blue-violet. The four 
ovals are placed on a bright green cross, 
which has as a center a small orange 
cross with red center. 

The round rug working from the 
outside in has a blue and black border 
with a red scallop outline. The leaves 
are placed on a blue-green stem, on one 
side of which are blue-green leaves, and 
on the other side, yellow-green leaves. 
These leaves are on a black background. 
The center of the circle is a gray back- 
ground outlined in a yellow or golden 
tan. The flowers are violet, red, and 
orange, with dark blue dots at the top 
The violet part of the flower is nearest 
the stem. The tiny leaves are yellow 
Between each flower is a blue trumpet 
shaped unit. The very center of the 
rug is a small red star. 


HE semi-circular doormat has 4 

border of blue-green and black. The 
main background of the rug is black 
and gray; the center background is tan 
or gold. The stem of the main flower is 
blue-green; the flower is violet-blue, red, 
and orange. The base or ground line 
for the flower is green with orange cen- 
ters. The vine leaves are green with 
black veins. “The base leaves, or those 
standing upright at the base of the 
flower, are yellow-green with blue veins. 
The grapes are violet on a green oF 
blue-green stem. 

The finish of the rug. There are two 
types of hooked rugs, those with looped 
pile, as described, and the sheared or 
clipped variety. The latter type of rug 
is made by pulling the loops a little 
higher and clipping with shears. Some- 
times this clipping is so elaborate that 
a modeling of forms is attempted 
Flowers and leaves are sometimes 
clipped to give an embossed effect. In 
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the clipped rug, silk and wool may be | 


used interchangeably. 


When the rug is taken from the frames | 


the burlap may be folded to the back 
and sewed in place with heavy thread or 
wool. When finished the. back of the 
rug should be almost as perfect as the 
front, so that the rug is practically re- 
versible. Sometimes the edges are 
bound with skirt braid, and again scal- 
loped felt, one to two inches in width 


in a harmonious color, may be added as | 


a finish. 


Anyone wishing the patterns and di- 
rections for these new designs may se- | 
cure them by writing to Dept. R., Suc- | 


cessful Farming. Patterns for the four 
rugs illustrated in this article with the 
material are now available. 

The numbers and prices are as follows: 
No. 101—15 cents; No. 102—-18 cents; 
No. 103—18 cents; No. 105—20 cents. 


Topping the Table 


F YOU want a truly serviceable yet at- 

tractive new table cover try a piece 
of linoleum glued over the worn surface. 
It makes a splendid working surface and 
can be put on for very little expense 
either in time or money. You will no 
doubt choose some neutral pattern such 
as jJaspe to harmonize with the other 
kitchen furnishings. 

There is a regular linoleum cement 
which is used to fasten the material to 
the table-top; or a glue, and sometimes 
waterglass, is used.. Waterglass without 
thinning will set within half an hour. 

It is a good idea to fill the pores in 
the linoleum with melted paraffin. This 


is done by applying the paraffin with a | 
brush or cloth and using a warm iron to | 


smooth it. 


A varnish as a finish will protect the 


surface from hot dishes and it will make 
the top more durable. 


Handy Baby Chair 


PIECE of equipment which mothers 
4 Afind most valuable isa chair made by 
a well-known nursery furniture company. 
It may be hooked onto the back of any 
steady-standing chair and used as a 
high chair. It may be moved from chair 
to chair in various rooms of the house. 
It is just as fine when automobiling as 








the baby is able to sit up high enough 
to see out the windows. It may also 
serve as a toilet seat or asa swing if de- 
sired. 

_It is less expensive than the regular 
high chair and has many more uses. 
When eating, the older child may use a 
low table and chair and the high chair 
may be discarded. In this way he gains 


Valuable experience in table manners | 


and conduct.—C. W. M., Kans. 
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WOMEN WHO DO 
NOT POWDER ARE 
SHINING EXAMPLES 


i 
| E test and retest En-ar-co 

Motor Oil at every step 
of its refining, from the crude 
a oil as it comes from our own 
Buy at the Sign of | Wells, to the finished product 


aasdaswsdal 


WHITE ROSE GASOLINE ; 
q 





the Boy and Slate == ready for your use. 

This painstaking care in manufacture is 
the reason En-ar-co, in its final test in your 
motors, gives you better lubrication—less 
carbon, cooler running, more power and a 
perfect seal protecting against oil dilution. 


Give your motors a chance to do their best 
-—-use only En-ar-co Motor Oil. 


Buy it by the drum from your dealer 


bale » I ' Per Gallon 
; 55 Gal. Steel Drums $0.80 
“Va- 30 Gal. Half Drums - 0.85 
it 5 Gal. Drums «---+- 1.00 





rvi 5 x, 6—1 Gal. Cans --+-+-- 1.15 
MOTOR Ou 1 Gal. Can ssseeee 1.20 


Light—Medium—Heavy—Extra Heavy 
THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


Producer, Refiner and Marketer of Quality En-ar-co Products for Nearly Half a Century 
’ : Branches and Service Stations in 126 Cities 











How Many Children Have you?— Send for EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE! 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 
National Building Cleveland, Ohio 
lenclose 4c in stamps tocover postage and 
packing. Send En-ar-co Auto Game FREE 

















| A i My Name is 

AREY St. or R. F.D.No. 
Post Office. County State 
My Dealer’s Name is Address 
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HERE is hardly a 

mother who does not 

take a greater interest 
and pride in her little girls’ 
clothesthaninherown. Most 
mothers love nothing better 
than to use their spare time in planning and shopping for 
their daughters’ lovely garments, and watching their ward- 
robes grow with pretty things. 

So many mothers wish their little daughters would be 
more interested in their clothes and in looking “nice.” 
Later, when suddenly they do become ‘clothes conscious” 
and think of nothing else, these same mothers don’t know 
what to do with them! 

There is no doubt that a little girl taught to appreciate 
clothes, to know what is becoming, to know why some things 
are smart and appropriate and why others are not, will be 
able almost instinctively to choose the right clothes when 
she is grown up, will enjoy clothes and be able to wear them 
with smart individuality. 

When you plan a new dress for your little girl, let her 
share in the joy of selecting it; let her feel that she is being 
consulted about it and her wishes considered regarding the 
material and the design. She will then take greater joy in 
owning it and real pride in keeping it fresh and tidy looking. 

I had an uncle who said once that he would like living his 
life over again if it weren’t for the stubbed toes that he was 
always getting. His wife immediately remarked, “Well, I’d 
really like being a girl again if I could be assured that I would 
not have to wear ugly, ill-fitting, made-over dresses.’’ 

I am sure that many of us grown- 
ups feel just that way. And I hon- 
estly feel sorry for a mother who 
misses the fun of dressing her chil- 
dren attractively. I can hear some 
one say, “Yes, but it costs money 
to buy good clothes.’’ But pretty 
clothes are not necessarily expen- 
sive. It isn’t what they cost so 
much as how they are cut and fin- 
ished that counts. I know this is 
true, because I have demonstrated 
it many times for myself and for 
others. 

If you must use worn fabrics, or 
make over old garments, rip them 
up completely and wash them be- 

bel fore cutting, and cut them accord- 
ee Me | ing to new patterns. Put style and 
lad becomingness into them so 
that the child may feel she 
has a new dress. There is 
something bright and spark- 
ling to a child about having 








or the Young , 
Daughter 


By MARY BROOKS PICKEN 
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a new dress. Having to wear 
an old dress that does not 
perhaps fit right or is put to- 
gether carelessly, can hav: 
really depressing effect. Sew- 
ing for children should b« 
happy task because there is so much charm in the cunning 
collars, cuffs, pockets, belts and ties, in the shirrings, smock- 
ings, plaits, and all the dainty finishes that give the essential 
“little girl look”’ to a frock. 

The designs that I have selected to show this month surely 
demonstrate that simple, girlish frocks, designed in the best 
of good taste, can be made in the shortest possible time and 
cost surprisingly little. If bought ready made, these lovely 
frocks would, indeed, be expensive and more than some of 
us could afford, but made of the smart, youthful new cottons 
that are so inexpensive, every little girl can have several of 
these dresses. They are simple as can be to make, but each 
has its own special trimming features that stamp its in- 
dividuality. 


HE DRESS in the lower right corner is for the tiny girl 
of the family. It would be ideal in a pretty print, _ 
white collar and cuffs of a similar quality of material, 
a tiny ruffle of harmonizing color on the pocket to giv ‘t 
the necessary daintiness. This dress could also be developed 
in a plain color or tiny checked gingham. 

The diminutive tailored design in the lower left-hand cor- 
ner is an adorable miniature of big sister’s school frocks. The 
pert, boyish collar with its bow, 
the front plaits and narrow belt, 
all combine to make a frock for the 
tot of two to eight years that she 
will be proud to wear. This can be 
made of a small print, or plain ging- 
ham, or even broadcloth, if you 
wish to carry out completely the 
tailored effect. 

The second dress at the upper 
right corner would be especially 
lovely in a plain color gingham or 
broadcloth, with the smocking done 
in contrasting or harmonizing 
thread. A belt might be added of 
the material of the dress, or you 
might use a leather belt of the same 
color as the smocking, with the tie 
string also matching. For the four- 
teen-year-old girl who is to have 
her first silk dress, I could make no 
better suggestion than this frock 
with its smocking and tiny collar 
and cuffs. It would be delightful in 
[ Please turn to page 34] 
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Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


TA Long-Life Record 


Probably Unequaled in the 


History of Commercial 
Transportation 


A Record Established By Reo Speed 


Wagons— Of Interest To Every Truck 
User. Read These Proved Facts] N 


OT long ago Reo proved by facts 
that no other American pleasure 
car was as long-lived as Reo. 


Now—based on registration figures 
compiled by a totally disinterested sta- 
tistical firm—(Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation)— Reo announces a record 
in long-lived commercial vehicles that 
we believe to be without parallel in the 
industry! 


That’s the record—in terms of years. 


We don’t know whether any other man- 
ufacturer, likewise figuring in terms of 
years, can equal that astounding record 
of longevity or not. 


But whether he can or not, when we 
reduce longevity to miles instead of 
years—an even more accurate gauge 
of truck life than mere years—we are 
absolutely confident that no other 
truck built can match the record of the 
Reo Speed Wagon. 


For Reo Speed Wagons, built to de- 
liver passenger-car speed, cover more 
miles per hour, per day or per year than 
does the conventional, plodding type of 
motor truck; so that the probability is 
tha at a Reo Speed Wagon, five years 

, has traveled twice as far as the 
average motor-truck of the same age. 


Shrewd buyers of commercial transpor- 
tation are not interested in the mileage 
record of 1 truck, 10 trucks, or even 100 
trucks. But they are keenly interested 
in the average life, under all conditions, 
of a/l the trucks made by an individual 
manufacturer. 


Check again the facts quoted above. 
Here is definite, concrete proof of the 
¢ life which has always been an out- 
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Read These 
Proved Facts 





—On July 1, 1928, there were 
96,481 Reo Speed Wagons 
registered in the U. S. 


—This was 4,756 more than 
had been sold in the U.S. 
during the entire 612 years 
from Jan. 1, 1922 to July 1 
1928, 


—93.2% of all the Reo Speed 
Wagons sold in the U.S. the 
previous 7! years were still 
in registered use July 1, 1928. 

—80.3% of all the Reo Speed 
Wagons sold in the U. S. the 
previous 81 years were still 
in registered use on July 1, 
1928. 


—And 50.8% of all Reo trucks 
sold since 1913 were still 
registered on July 1, 1928. 























standing feature of Reo Speed Wagons. 
Proof—based on the registration rec- 
ords of all Reo Speed Wagons in all 
lines of industry. 


There is just one reason for this almost 
unbelievable record of continuous serv- 
ice: Reo early recognized the need for 
tremendous stamina combined with 
balanced light weight in commercial 
vehicles—the need for sizing and pow- 
ering trucks to do their job economi- 
cally, efficiently and over a long mileage 
life. This stamina has been a recog- 
nized feature of Reo trucks since their 
inception. 


Today Reo engineers, in their defeat of 
Friction and Vibration, have designed 
and built an even greater measure of 








{ 


1% ton Reo Speed Wagon in service of Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Co., Hartford, Conn. 


efficiency, economy and long trouble- 
free life into Speed Wagons of '4-ton 
to 3-ton capacity. 


They have added features in design 
and manufacture that establish an en- 
tirely new conception of commercial 
transportation. Passengen car speed, 
flexibility and economy of operation 
have been blended with brute strength 
to offer industry }4-ton to 3-ton hauling 
like men have never known before. 
And above all, Reo engineers have 
made these qualities lasting. 


Buying any truck without first investi- 
gating these Speed Wagons, is a mis- 
take no thinking buyer will make. 


Reo Speed Wagons are offered in 14 
wheelbase sizes—from 115” to 179”. 
Chassis priced from $895 to $2,200, 
F. O. B. Lansing. They incorporate 
such modern-day advantages as 4-for- 
ward speed transmission, 4-wheel, 
2-shoe internal expanding hydraulic 
brakes, 6 cylinder engine, 7-bearing 
crankshaft, Myers Built-in chassis lu- 
brication and other refinements. 


Call your Reo dealer. One of the Reo 
Transportation Specialists who have 
studied and solved transportation 
problems for hundreds of truck owners 
will call and discuss your transporta- 
tion needs, without obligation. Reo 
Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich. 
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SUCCESSFUL 


APPLE JELLY FROM SWEET CIDER 


Measure 734 level cups (3% Ibs.) sugar and then 1 
quart (4 cups) apple cider into saucepan, stir and 
bring to a 
again to a full rolling boil and boil for 1 minute. 
Remove from fire, let stand 1 minute, skim, pour 
quickly and cover hot jelly at once with hot 
paraffin wax. 


il, Stir in 1 bottle Certo and bring 


FARMING 














you can 


even make jelly from Cider 
... jam from Green Peppers! 


ES—Cider Jelly—and it’s de- 

licious, too. And Green Pepper 
Jam—to be used as a relish, of 
course—but a relish with the firm 
consistency and added uses of jam. 
The recipes are on this page—read 
them and see how easy they are! 


With the Certo “‘short-boil”’ 
method you can make perfect jams 
and jellies from any fruit or fruit 
juice—even those delicious fruits 
that never before would jell. 


No matter how inexperienced 
you may be, with Certo you can 
be certain of success every time. 
It’s so simple and easy when you 


F REE: Two booklets—one, on how to make jams and 
jellies by the “short-boil” method—the other, an 
illustrated booklet of “Recipes for Tempting 
Dishes Using Jams and Jellies.” Mail coupon to 
Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service Dept. She will 


write you and send the two booklets. 


GREEN PEPPER RELISH 


Use about 1 dozen medium-sized green peppers (see note 
below). Discard the seeds. Put peppers through finest plate 
Drain off some of the juice and 
pack 2 level cups solid with the ground peppers, using just 
enough juice to flood the cups level. 
Bring 6 14 level cups (2% Ibs.) sugar, peppers and 14 cups 
apple vinegar to a hard boil in a large pan and set aside where 
it will keep hot for 15 or 20 minutes uncovered, stirring 
occasionally. Bring again to a full rolling boil and boil for 
2 minutes. Remove from fire and stir in 1 bottle Certo. 
Skim and stir repeatedly for just 8 minutes after taking from 
fire to cool slightly, which prevents peppers from floating. 
Then pour quickly and cover hot relish at once with hot 
paraffin wax. Note:(Sweet red peppers may be used in any pro- 
portion with green peppers. 
combination to the relish.) 


of the food chopper twice. 


use this modern “short-boil” 
method. You just bring your fruit 
or fruit juice and sugar to a boil— 
boil rapidly one or two minutes— 
and it’s ready to pour into the 
glasses. All done in about 15 
minutes! 


Certo is a Pure Fruit Product — 
just the natural jellying substance 
extracted from fruit in which it is 
abundant. Millions of women have 
discovered that jams and jellies made 
the Certo “short-boil” way have bet- 
ter color and flavor—more like the fresh 
fruit itself—and that the cost per glass 
is from 1 to 3 cents less than 


by the old “long-boil” method. 








© 1929, P.G. Ce., Ine, 




















Address 


eT eee Ce Leis. Be a 


Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service Dept., 
Certo Corporation, Fairport, New York. 
(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 
Please send me the two booklets described above. 
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Discard rest of juice. 


This gives a pleasing color 
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| navy blue with Alice blue collar, cu 
and smocking, or in brown with beig 
trimmings. 
The dress at the upper left corner | 


that little girls love to wear. The illus. 
tration shows it of dotted materis 
such as madras or tub silk, which would 
make a very attractive dress and one 


| that would be ‘‘different.’’ It would 


equally nice, tho, in a soft printed de. 
sign, with the belt, tie, and cuffs 
harmonizing color. The circular skirt 
gives a freedom needed by the sport- 
loving girl. 

The dress at the upper right corner 
could not be smarter than if made of 4 
soft woolen in either small plaid or plai: 
design with white pique or linen for th: 
collar, cuffs, and belt, and a line of on 
of the dominating colors of the plaid 
used to trim them. 


‘THE second dress to the left of the 
upper group is of a type that is often 
considered ideal for school by mothers 
and teachers alike. The skirt may be 
made of a rather large plaid gingham, 
with brown or blue or red dominating, 
and the blouse of a plain color of sturdy 
material, such as suiting, broadcloth, or 
plain gingham. With the skirt of brov 
plaid, you would naturally want a ta 
blouse; with blue predominating in the 
skirt, a lighter blue blouse would 
best. The inverted plaits in the f1 
of this dress gives the desirable fullness, 
and adds a trimming feature which at 
the same time makes for the greatest 
ease in taking off and putting on the 
dress. 

I know that those of you who hav 
little girls in the family have some de. 
lightful hours ahead of you—planning, 
selecting and making dresses for school 
Best of all is seeing the children wear 
and enjoy these lovely and practical 
frocks. 








Successful Farming 
Services 


No. S.E. 1, Entertainment Leaflet 
| (2 cents). 
| No. S.E. 2. Community Club Stunts 
(6 cents). 
No. S.E.3. Colonial Playlet (4 cents 
No. S.E. 4. That May Bee (2 cents 
No. S.E. 5, An Amalgamated Birth- 
day Party (2 cents). 
No. S.E. 6, This Bookish Day (2 
cents). 
No. S.F. 1, Canned Meat Before and 
After (2 cents). 
No. S.F. 3, Meat Recipes for Large 
Crowds (2 cents). 
No. S.F. 4, Campfire Menus (4 cents 
No. S.F. 5, Time-Tables for Canning 
Fruits and Vegetables (2 cents). 
Canned Meat Recipes (10 cents). 
Your Clothes if You Are Stout (10 
cents). 
| Clothes for Maternity Wear and the 
Layette (10 cents). | 
} The Farm House Keeps Pace (20 
cents). 
Quilting Booklet (10 cents). 
Lone Eagle Quilt Pattern (10 cents). 
Cuddle Toys (2 cents each). 
The Poultry Flock (10 cents). 


ALE inquiries relating to any of our 
features such as home furnishing 


foods, health, kitchen equipment, or 
poultry raising, will receive prompt 
attention. 











one of those simple, comfortable frocks 
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W ater—Summer’s Best 
Beauty Aid 

\ ATER 

nary thing that we do not often 
stop to think what an important item it 
is in our daily lives. Take, for instance, 
this matter of beauty. If it were not 
for water, and lots of it, both inside and 
out, any signs of beauty would soon dis- 
appear. 

Hot water, warm water, cold water 
they all have their important duties to 
perform. 

First thing in the morning it is best 
to start the day with a couple of glasses 
of warm water. About half an hour 
before breakfast; drink them slowly, 
all the time thinking about how you are 
really enjoying this hot water. At first, 
you may not like it at all, but after a 
few mornings you will find yourself 
really liking it. Maybe you will prefer 
a pinch of salt stirred in the water. 

So much for the first water taken in- 
ternally. Now for the outside. What 
we do next depends largely upon how 
we have gone to bed the previous night. 
If we have had a nice warm bath, it will 
be necessary in the morning only to 
dash cold water upon the face, for 
getting rid of that sleepy feeling. 

If we were too tired the night before 
to get thoroly clean before we crawled 
in between the sheets, it is now up to us 
to wash good. First, use plenty of soap 
and warm water. Then rinse with clear, 
warm water, finishing up with as cold 
water as we can find. Always, even 
when you wash your hands during the 
day, finish with as cold water as pos- 
sible, as this will not only close the pores, 
but will tend to do away with that ugly 
redness. 

Now, we are ready for breakfast. 
Most authorities seem to agree that it is 
better not to drink water with the meals. 
One thing, if we do, we are inclined to 
wash the food down too quickly, and 
especially those of us who are trying 
to lose weight should remember this) 
we are liable to eat much more than if 
we had no water with our meals. 

After breakfast drink a little water; 
then again later in the morning; then 
in the afternoon, and again before sup- 
per. Have at least six glasses a day. 
lt is best, particularly in hot weather, 
to not drink much ice water. Contrary 
to popular belief, the heat is really more 
noticeable after drinking ice water than 


before. 
\ JE have talked about water that is 
taken inwardly and that that we 
use outwardly, now let us talk about 
that in which we actually get. First, 
there is bath water. Some people advo- 
‘ate cold baths, and some, hot. Bath 
water that is too hot is weakening, while 
it it is too cold, it may be too much of a 
shock to the system. A medium warm 
bath is probably the best bath for com- 
lort, and it is a good cleansing bath, too. 
Swimming is one of the very best 
exercises there is. It performs the won- 
erful feat of building up in weight those 
vho are too thin, yet if you are too fat, 
it will reduce you. 
ls there some particular trouble keep- 
ing you from being as good looking as 
you might be? If so, write me about it 
; “| will answer promptly. Just address 
Mary Joan, in care of Successful Farm- 


3e sure to enclose a stamped, self- | 


idressed envelope. 


is such a common, ordi- | 


yY EARS be- 

fore any 

other wash- 
er offered in-built 
power tothe farm 
wife, Maytag introduced the Gas- 
oline Multi - Motor. 
remains the only washer company 
that builds its own engine and is the 
world’s largest producer of single- 
cylinder gasoline engines. 


Fifteen years development have 
brought the Multi-Motor to a high 
state of perfection. 
worthy of the world’s finest washer. 
There are only four moving parts, 
and each part is as finely engineered as 
a high-grade automobile. By remov- Churn 
ing only four bolts, this compact, 
simple engine is interchangeable with 
an electric motor. 


For homes with 
electricity, the 
Maytag-is avail- 
able with electric 
motor. 
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Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia 


WOW, Omaha. 
Fort Worth. KGW, Port- 
KNX, Los Ange- 
Salt Lake 
WTM4J, Milwaukee. 
Over 50 stations now on 


the schedule; watch news- 
A cuias Sor date and hour. 
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i WLW, Cin- 
KY W, Chicago. 
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Maytag still 


It is an engine 


the washer. 


about it. 


clusive Maytag feature. 





Maytag Has 


Attachment 


The three-gallon aluminum 
churn sets over the Maytag 
gyratator post and is operated 
by the same power that runs 


A valuable, ex- 
Ask 





THE MAYTAG COMPANY 


Newton, Iowa 
Founded 1893 
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FREE for 
a Week's 
Washi ng 


Write or tele- 
phone the near- 
est dealer for a 
Maytag 
If it 
doesn’t sell itself, 
don’t keep 


trial 
washing. 


Deferred Pay- 
ments You'll 
Never Miss. 
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Stuffed Celery Unique 


Mix together equal quantities of 
peanut butter and grated pineapple 
from which all the juice has “been 
drained. Crisp tender stalks of celery 
in ice water, dry thoroly, and fill centers 
with peanut butter mixture. Serve 
each person two stalks.—A. W., Nebr. 


German Potato Salad 


Cut 12 slices of cold fried bacon or 
salt pork into tiny cubes and fry till 
very crisp. Let stand in hot skillet 
with all the drippings while you cut 
very thinly enough boiled potatoes for 
about six people. Place the potatoes 
in layers in a dish 
with a few slices of 
onion and sprin- 
kles of the tiny 
meat cubes and a 
dash of salt. Pour 
drippings over it 
and shake to mix 
thru. . Then heat 
a half cupful of 
vinegar and pour 
this over the mix- 
ture and let stand 
in warming oven or on back of stove 
till well warmed ‘thru.—A. L., N. Y. 





Scalloped Cauliflower 


1 large cauliflower 14 teaspoonful of pepper 


3 hard cooked eggs Dash of cayenne 
2 cupfuls of white sauce Buttered bread or cracker 
lg teaspoonful of salt crumbs 

3 tablespoonfuls of chopped or grated cheese 

Break the head of cauliflower into 
small pieces and cook in boiling water, 
adding salt just before cooking is com- 
px cd. Drain, butter a baking dish 
and place in it a layer of cauliflower, a 
layer of sliced hard-cooked eggs, then a 
layer of medium white sauce. Put a 
layer of buttered crumbs over the top 
and bake in a hot oven until brown.— 
J.C. W., Minn. 


Coffee Cake 


4 


Cream together 34 cupful of shorten- 
ing (more butter than lard) and 14% 
cupfuls of sugar. Add 1 beaten egg. 
Then add 1 cupful of cold coffee, 1 tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in a little 
of the coffee, and 1 cupful of raisins 
dredged with flour. Sift together and 
add the following: 

2 cupfuls of flour 14 teaspoonful of allspice 
1 teaspoonful of cinna- 4 teaspoonful of salt 
mon 2 heaping tablespoonfuls 
of cocoa 

Bake as a loaf ina moderate oven for 
about 30 minutes. May be baked in a 
shallow pan and frosted as cake.— 
G. MeN., Iowa. 


Ham Loaf 


1 pound of cured ham 1 mango pepper 

1 pound of fresh pork 16 cupful of bread or 
144 pounds of beef cracker crumbs 

2 eggs 14 tablespoonful of salt 
4 cupful of milk Pepper 


Grind meat and pepper. Add the 


ee recipes have been — 


tested in Successful Farming kitchen 


bread crumbs, beaten eggs, and season- 
ing. Mix all together. Form in a loaf 
in pan and pour 4 cupful of hot water 
around it and bake in a slow oven for 
1% hours.—Mrs. F. P., Okla. 


Prune Custard Tart 


2¢ cupful of milk 

2 egg yolks 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 
14 teaspoonful of vanilla 


1g pound of prunes 
2 cupfuls of water 
14 eupful of sugar 
3 tablespoonfuls of 
orange juice 


Line a pie tin with pastry and fill the 
bottom with prunes that have been 
washed, soaked in the two cupfuls of 
water, and stoned. Sprinkle with sugar 
and the orange juice and dot with bits 
of butter. Pour over all 144 cupful of 
prune juice (the water in which the 
prunes have been soaked). Bake till 
the prunes are tender and the crust is 
light golden brown. Cool. Make a 
custard of milk, egg yolks, sugar, and 
vanilla, and when well chilled pour over 
the tart and serve with whipped cream. 
—L. G. 


New Omelet 


Heat two cupfuls of rich milk to boil- 
ing point. Stir in one cupful of cracker 
crumbs. Add one tablespoonful of 
butter and one-half 
teaspoonful of salt. 
Allow it to cool, 
then beat in yolks 
of 6 eggs with 3 
tablespoonfuls of 
water. Mix in 
milk and crumbs 
and fold in the 
stiffly beaten whites 
of six eggs. Turn 
into a buttered cas- 
serole. Place in a 
slow oven—such as you would use for 
an angel cake and bake 45 minutes or 
until firm. Serve at once.—Mrs. M. L. 





Corn Scramble 


To each cup of corn add 4 eggs, pinch 
of salt, dash of pepper, and thoroly mix. 
Pour into hot skillet with generous 
amount of melted butter, and stir 
enough to prevent scorching, or if *pre- 
ferred fry same as omelet. We like it 
served on toast with chopped parsley 
or pimentos, or even grated cheese 
sprinkled over the top.—L. W., Mich. 


Danish Shortbread 


1 cupful of butter 214 cupfuls of flour 
1% cupfuls of brown 14 cupful of nut meate 
sugar chopped 
3 egg yolks beaten 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
Cream butter, add sugar, and beat 
until smooth. Add the beaten yolks, 
then add sifted four to make a stiff 
dough. Add vanilla and nuts. Roll 
and cut with different shaped cooky 
cutters. Bake in a hot oven.—Mrs. 
W. E. B. 
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Chocolate Bran Cookies 


24 cupful of sugar 1 cupful of flour 

2¢ ecupful of shortening %4 cupful of bran 

2 eggs lo teaspoonful of salt 

6 tablespoonfuls of cocoa 1% teaspoonful of baki: 


1 teaspoonful of vanilla powder 

Cream shortening and sugar. Drop 
unbeaten eggs into shortening and sugar 
mixture and beat thoroly. Add th: 
bran. Sift the remaining dry ingre« 
ents and add to the first mixture. A: 
vanilla. Drop in spoonfuls on greased 
pans and bake in moderate oven about 
10 minutes. Should be crisp and de 
licious.—Mrs. V. E. B., Ohio. 


] 
{}- 
] 
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Nut and Fruit Bread 


1% cupfuls of flour 14 cupful of brown sugar 

5 teaspoonfuls of baking 1 cupful of chopped 
powder dates 

1 teaspoonful of salt 34 cupful of chopped 

l¢ teaspoonful of soda nuts 


1% cupfuls of graham or 1% cupfuls of milk 

whole wheat flour 44 cupful of dark mo- 

lasses 

Sift flour, baking powder, salt and 
soda together into bowl. Add graham 
flour and sugar. Mix in dates and nuts 
Add milk to molasses and mix in thoroly 
with dry ingredients. Grease tins 
make as large as loaf of bread, smooth 
tops. Begin baking in a slow oven un- 
til risen. Increase heat and bake till 
well done.—C. N., Nebr. 


Sardine and Celery Salad 


1 bunch of celery or 24% 11% cupfuls of chopped 
cupfuls of chopped sweet pickles 





celery 3 hard-cooked eggs 
2 cans of sardines or 12 6 leaves of lettuce 
small sardines, oil 2 cupfuls of salad dres 
ing flavored with 
tard 


Moisten the chopped celery and 
pickles with 1 cupful of dressing. Pla: 
a mound of about a half cupful of the 
mixture on each lettuce leaf. On thi: 
arrange two sardines on top with a slic 
of egg on each side. Put the remaining 
dressing over the sardines. This serves 


six people.—W. C., Nebr. 


Raisin Souffle 

4 eggs 14 teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of butter 1 tablespoonful of sugar 

Separate the eggs, beat the whites 
until dry. Wash and dry the raisins 
and cut in small pieces. Put in sauc 
pan with 1% cupful of water and thi 
sugar, boil until the water has evapo- 
rated. Cool, fold in the whites of eggs 
and add salt. Pour the mixture into 
an ungreased casserole and bake 15 to 
20 minutes in a slow oven until firm 
and slightly browned. Serve cold with 
custard sauce.—Mrs. G. F., Ill. 


| Send your favorite recipe which 
| has not been published to 
| Successful Recipe department 

| One dollar will .be paid for 


each one printed. 
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Ar the lowest 


prices in Radio 
history 


Powel Crosley, Jr. | 


offers the finest in 
Screen Grio Battery Rapvio 


ADIO so sensational in price and per- 
formance that 69 cities rushed airplanes 
to Cincinnati for first shipments! 


For farms—battery models that provide 
the marvelous Screen Grid performance that 
is sweeping the country. Perfect reception 
and amplification by battery power alone. 


Radio surging with POWER—more than 
you will ever use! Four to seven times as 
much amplification per stage as with old- Model 22. (Above) Console cabinet $ 50 
type heater tubes... in two-tone walnut veneer. Six 
‘ tubes, utilizing THREE 222 Screen 
Grid storage battery tubes, 201-A 
detector, 201-A first audio, 171-A 
power output tube. Dynacone speaker. Also available 
in Model 32, full A. C. operation, at $99.50. 


$ Model 21. (At left) Available with- 
out legs, as a table set. Or with 
legs, as shown, at $54. Contains 


. same six tube Screen Grid set as 
peg the on Model 22. A. C. sets incorporated 
in same case, are available in fol- 
lowing models: Model 31, seven tubes, $55. Model 41, 
eight tubes, $70. Model 41-S, containing the sensational 
new Crosley Screen Grid Unitrad set, is $85. 


A difference in tone richness, sensitivity, 
and distance that will amaze you! 


(without tubes) 


A rare, wholly new beauty in console and 
cabinet design. 


And yet—the lowest prices in radio history. 
Completely new standards of radio VALUE! 


Only a few of the models are shown here. 
Go to the nearest Crosley dealer and see the 
complete line—how many beautiful models 
there are to choose from. Learn for yourself 
what Crosley engineering and Crosley pro- 
duction methods have accomplished. Com- 
pare features. Compare prices! 





a 


If there is no Crosley dealer near you, write 
us for full details. 


$] FO cwitnout tubes) 


Model 82 (left). Eight tubes 
including rectifier and power 
output tubes. Model 82-S, 
containing Crosley Screen 
Grid Unitrad, $160. 


(without tubes) 9125 


Model 42 (right). Eight 
tubes including two power 
tubes and rectifier. Model 
42-S containing Crosley 
Screen Grid Unitrad, $140. 


Note: Western prices 
slightly higher on all models 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Home of WL W 





You’re there witha 









Powel Crosley, Jr., President 
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Rose-petal skin must never be 
chafed by harsh, rough woolens! 
Yet baby’s things are washed 
so often. 





“We use Lux (cool suds) to kee 
baby woolens soft,” New York's 
famous Maternity Center says. 










“We rinse in 3 cool waters, dry 
flat, or on a frame, in a cool, 


shady place.” 


“Lux does not shrink or fade 
knitted things — they stay like 
new, if cared for this safe way.” 





“We use Lux for all of baby’s 
precious belongings —clothes, 
bottles, toys.” 


? 


M atern ity Cen ter 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 








| 
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Stop! Look! Live! 


By HERMAN N. BUNDESEN, M. D., Se. D. 


HERE are several reasons why 
vacation time becomes accident 


time, and, in order to make vaca- 
tions what they should be, these acci- 
dents should be warded off. During the 
summer time, when the child is not con- 
fined indoors during most of the day, as 
he is during the. school season, many 
more accidents occur. Children should 
be kept from playing in the streets as 
much as is possible. 

When away on vacation, there are 
certain things that should be borne in 
mind for safety’s sake. The water and 
food supplies are not safeguarded in the 
country to the extent that they are in 
most cities. Therefore, unless you are 


| sure about the purity of the water, boil 


it for 20 minutes. If there is any sus- 
picion that food is spoiled, play safe 
by not using it. 

To be safe during the summer, dress 
comfortably. Don’t get sunburned, but 
get a coat of tan by gradually exposing 
the skin to the sun’s rays. Go swimming, 
but don’t stay in the water after you 
begin to feel tired. Don’t swim where 
there are suction holes. 

Regular, outdoor exercise, every day 
possible in the summer and winter time, 
is absolutely essential. But take rest 
periods in the hot weather to avoid heat 
prostration. 


|B pratte all precautions, accidents 
do occur. Here are some general 
rules to keep in mind: 

1. Always have on hand the name, 
telephone number and address of a 
physician close at hand who is known to 
those who live near you. In addition, 
have the name and telephone number of 
your private physician. This applies, 
also, to the nearest druggist and nearest 
hospital. 

2. When an accident occurs one never 
accomplishes anything by becoming un- 
duly alarmed. Be quick and quiet. Do 
the most necessary thing first. 

3. Request someone who is reliable to 
get the physician. In the meantime, take 
charge of matters yourself. 

4. Make the patient comfortable by 
having him lie down. Loosen the cloth- 
ing. Remove clothing from an injured 
part. 

5. In a case of poisoning, if the cause 
is not known, make the patient vomit. 
Then give large quantities of milk, or 
egg white and water. 

6. Have on hand sterile gauze band- 
ages, cotton, and an antiseptic, such as 
tincture of iodine, or mercurochrome, 
for local application. 

In case of fainting, lay the patient on 
his back with the head lower than the 
body. Loosen tight clothing, and keep 
the crowd away. Sprinkle cold water on 
the face. Apply fumes of smelling salts, 
or ammonia on cotton, to the nostrils. 
When consciousness is recovered, keep 
the patient lying down. 

For sunstroke or heat prostration, lay 
the patient in a cool, shady spot, loosen 
the clothing, and pour cold water over 
head and chest. It may be necessary to 
rub the body with ice. In other types of 
heat strokes and heat cramps, the tem- 
perature is below normal. The patient 


should be put in bed, covered with b! 
kets, and given a saline laxative. 

Cuts and wounds may be che 
from bleeding by elevating the part ; 
applying pressure directly to the wou 
If this is not successful, a tournic 
may be applied. Care should always 
taken not to make the tourniquet 
tight as to cut off the circulation 
much. If bleeding persists, the physic 
should sew up the wound as soon 
possible. 

After the bleeding is stopped, an a 
septic such as tincture of iodine or t 
percent mercurochrome should be 
plied and a sterile bandage put on. Thx 
hands should always be scrubbed thor- 
oly before dressing the wound, and 
all times care should be taken against 
infection. 

When a deep wound occurs, espe- 
cially if it is made by some article lying 
about in the stable yard, tetanus infec- 
tion or lockjaw becomes a possibilit 
In such cases, anti-tetanus serum should 
be given at once. Lockjaw is easily pre- 
vented, but rarely cured. 

In case of nosebleed, have the patient 
sit erect with head back. Carefully in- 
sert sterile cotton, moistened with hy- 
drogen peroxide, into the nostril fo: 
distance of about an inch. The pressur 
of the cotton will stop the bleeding. Thi 
patient should be kept quiet for sev: 
hours after the bleeding is under con- 
trol. 

Burns should be covered with a thi 
layer of sterile petrolatum. Acid burns 
should be washed off with a solution o! 
baking soda, made of one teaspoonful of 
soda to a glass of boiled water. In th 
case of lye burns, wash with lemon juic 
or vinegar. 

In case of poisoning, have the patient 
swallow a teaspoonful of ipecac, or large 
quantities of warm water. Then thrust 
the finger down the throat to cause 
vomiting. After vomiting occurs, give 
milk or egg white. 

In poisoning with drugs that cause 
stupor, empty the stomach and _ then 
give black coffee. Make every effort t 
keep the patient awake. If he is in col- 
lapse, keep him warm with blankets 01 
hot water bottles. 


OR snake bites, encircle the limb with 

a tight bandage between the bit« 
the body. Cauterize the wound with | 
centrated fuming nitric acid. Then 
apply alcohol. The drinking of alcol 
for snake bite is not recommended. 11 
case of rattlesnake bite, there is a serum 
that may be used. 

Bee stings and insect bites should be 
treated with ammonia water applied 
directly to the wound on gauze. 

Dog and cat bites should be treaté 
as are snake bites. In addition, the an! 
mal should be held for observation an¢ 
examination for hydrophobia. If +! 
animal escapes, anti-rabie serum should 
be given without delay. 

In case of drowning, lift the patien' 
so that his head and shoulders han¢ 
down, thus allowing the water to 10" 
out. Loosen clothing from neck 
chest. Place patient on the ground, 
downward, with a coat or sweater I 


ice 


lled 














up under the middle of the body. Turn 
the head to one side and rest it on the 
rm. Keep the patient warm. Place 

urself astride the patient’s body in a 
neeling position, facing his head. Place 
hands over the small of his back, with 
finger? spread out on each side over 
ribs. Lean forward, only the weight of 
your body to produce firm, but not vio- 
lent pressure on the patient. Sway back- 
ward and forward in this fashion fifteen 
times a minute with a rhythmic move- 
ment. Continue in this way for four 
} 


hours if the patient does not breathe | 


sooner. 
America is the great vacation land. 


But vaeations have too often meant un- | 
h 
ame 


ippiness because of carelessness and 


ignorance. Prevent accidents by being | 
thoughtful and careful and, if they | 
should oecur, know what to do. Be alive | 


and save a life. 


Music Will Help 


BELIEVE in a lot of things. In love 

for one thing, and laughter for an- 
other. In babies for a third and journeys 
for a fourth and work for a fifth, and so 
on and so on. And I believe in music. I 
believe in using it. 

Nothing so lifts me above the com- 
monplace, inspires me to better living 
and service than music. Nothing com- 
forts me so much in a time of sorrow as 
this unspoken language of the soul. And 
nothing takes out the mental kinks so 
quickly after a tiresome day than the 
familiar notes of a well loved song. 
Music, in any form, seems to me to be 
a wise investment.—R. A. N., Kans. 








New Booklets 


LD friends of Mary 

Brooks Picken will 

be happy to know 
that she is eager to serve 
them again. With the inter- 
ests of the home dressmaker 
most at heart she has pre- 
pared two new booklets 
especially for our Successful 
Farming readers. 


Clothes for Maternity Wear 
and the Layette will be a de- 
light to every mother. 


| 
| 
Your Clothes if you are 
| Stout answers the many in- 
| quiries which come from the 
| home dressmaker. 

| 

} 

| 


For those who are eager to 
| add variety to their summer 
menus the new recipe booklet, 
| Favorite Recipes from the 
| Canned Meat Contest, will be 
a joy. With the help of this 

booklet summer meats will 
not be the usual problem. 
These booklets may 
be obtained for 10 
cents each by 
addressing 


Successful Farming 
Des Moines, Iowa 


L | | 
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Here is the hot breakfast that children and 
grownups like for its fine rich flavor: that 


supplies energy and 


Now cooks in 242 to 5 minutes 


HERE are three great benefits to 
you from Mother’s China Oats. 


First—You give your familv health 
food incomparable. Food that builds 
bone and sinew, that makes for mental 
alertness, physical stimulation. 


Second—In each package you get a 
lovely piece of fine chinaware , 


Third—Each box contains a a 
coupon redeemable for handsome ar- 
ticles of every description. 


The finest oats that grow 


Mother’s Oats are made from the 
plump, rich flavored grains of which 
there are only about ten pounds of 
flakes to a bushel. These rich fine-fla- 
vored grains are crushed to bring out 
the delicious oat flavor. 


stimulation supreme. 


And now that they come in the Reg- 
ular and Quick Cooking style, no one 
need be denied them. Quick Mother's 
Oats cooks in 2% to 5 minutes, as 
quickly as the coffee. 

They make the old-fashioned, appe- 
tizing, strengthening porridgethatevery- 
one loves for breakfast. They equip 
menfolk for their hardest work—keep 
their bodies toned, and muscles strong. 


Be sure to get Mother’s(China Brand) 
Oats—with the elegant china surprise 
in each box—the 
valuable coupon— 
AND the finest 
oats thatare grown. 
Send for complete 
ena catalog. 

other’s Coupon 
Dept., Room 1708, ' 
80 E. Jackson St., : 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Mother's Oats..China Brand 


Important: Don't be deceived by substitutes offering “‘large’’ packages containing less oats, 
with inferior chinaware enclosed. You alone are the loser. Every piece of china with 
Mother’s (China) Oats is of highest. quality— every package is full weight. Watch out. 
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Parlor Furnace 
Heats the Whole House 


Every room, upstairs and down, cozy and comfortable 
in coldest weather because the ALLEN circulates moist, 
warm-air with furnace like efficiency. Thousands of 
homes, churches, schools and stores in every section of 
the country are ALLEN heated. 


The simple beauty of its design harmonizes with period 
furniture and adds to the attractiveness of any room. 
Walnut, porcelain enamel finish is easily dusted and pol- 
ished with a rag. ALLEN’S requires no cellar. May 
be placed in a room or hall without installation expense. 


Heat Radiating Fins 


Heat radiating fins, another exclusive 
ALLEN advantage, are built into the heat- 
ing unit, thereby doubling the radiating 
surfaces and giving greatly increased heat- 
ing capacity. ALLEN’S burns any kind 
of fuel with real economy. Made ina 
special model for use with gas. 


Oldtime F ireside Cheer 


4a In a novel manner, ALLEN’S has fulfilled 
aq ‘ the desire for fireside cheer. When the 
; outer doors are closed, it resembles a piece ee 
of beautiful, period furniture. But with 
the doors open, you can enjoy the, bright 
dancing flames that are associated with the 
old - fashioned, open fireplace. Patent 

Numbers 69,731-16,677. 
Sold by reliable dealers. If you do not 
know the address of one nearby, write to 








ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC.’ 


Stove Specialists for a Quarter Century 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








N MFG. CO., 


E Nashville, Tenn. 
I am interested in 

oO 

t 


Inc. 





} “Oldtime Fireside Cheer’? Model 


Gas Burning Model 
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Baby Talk 


*PEECH is a purely imitative habit 

A baby makes all manner of noises 
which express his emotions and desires 
after a method understood by himsel! 
alone. So for the sake of convenience hi 
soon begins to imitate the vocal sounds 
about him, having learned that certai1 
vocal efforts seem to produce certain 
satisfactory results. 

We would feel somewhat offended if, 
upon inquiring the name of some new 
object while we were traveling in a for- 
eign land, we were given some pet name 
for it instead of its proper name. _ It 
would seriously hamper our conversa- 
tional efforts and perhaps subject us to 
some ridicule. In reality when we talk 
baby talk to our children we commit no 
less a crime. 

Of course his mispronunciations of 
even the most commonplace words are 
immeasurably dear and funny to the 
adoring family circle but they are mere- 
ly gallant efforts toward perfection on 
his part and deserve to be treated as 
such. Rare, indeed, is a family where 
household phrases are not coined from 
the child’s conversational efforts. Surely 
it is one of the privileges of parenthood 
to hug unto ourselves the endearing evi- 
growth, and mastery 


nw 


of environment. 


But let these phrases be harbored 


| purely for the delight of the adults, not 


to be returned to the child as the proper 
vehicle of speech. 

A child speaks instinctively; that is, 
he uses his vocal cords instinctively, but 
speech is a habit and one acquired by 
the child purely thru imitation of those 
about him. If nonsensical syllables ap- 


| peal to you as a way to entertain him, 


sing that old song, ‘‘Pitty popsy wopsy 
tiddy ickle sing,’ if you want to, but 
sing it at a time when there is no con- 
nection in the child’s mind with any- 
thing but fun and play. But when you 
roll him his pretty red ball it is time to 
lay aside nonsensical syllables and call it 
i ‘pretty thing,” providing it is already 
known as “ball,” not “pitty sing.”’ 
What a satisfaction it must be to a 


| child when he finds himself master of 
| enough words to make his wants known 


and by which to adequately express his 
emotions and relate his activities! Ex- 
clusion of “baby talk’ from parental 
vocabularies is one of ~ best methods 
of help to that goal—E. C. W., Iowa. 





QUICK-BREAD CONTEST 
OME people say that bread- 


making is a lost art but others 
have doubted this statement. So 
it was decided that we ask our 
women readers to help answer 
this question by having a quick- 
bread contest. Bread is eaten in 
some form or other in every home 
and this is an ideal way to learn 
about the different varieties. 

Send us your choice recipe for 
a quick-bread whether it be for a 
party, wedding, or simply a sup- 
per at home. Fruit breads, nut 
breads, muffins, biscuits, buns, 
rolls, popovers, and any kind you 
enjoy will be accepted. 

Send your favorite quick-bread 
recipe to Department B, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, not later than 
October 15. The prizes will be 
$10, first; $7.50, second; $5, third, 


and five special prizes of $1 each. 
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NEW LEAFLETS 
RS. MARSHALL has again 


prepared leaflets for your 
use in club programs. If your club 
is interested in suggestions for 
reading material or for entertain- 
ment which will encourage read- 
ing among its members, remember 
“This Bookish Day” and ‘‘Read- 
ing for Profit and Pleasure.” 
These leaflets will be available by 
sending 2 cents for each to Success- 
ful Farming. Mrs. Marshall will also 


be glad to answer all inquiries. 











Keeping Flowers Fresh 


LOWERS will keep much longer if 

the vases are thoroly washed in hot 
water when the water on the bouquet 
is changed. In the summer particularly 
there is likely to be growth of bacteria, 
harmful to flowers when the bouquet 
stands for several days with unchanged 
water. I know a French woman, an 
artist in arranging flowers, who every 
day washes and scalds all her vases con- 
taining flowers and who consequently 
has great success in keeping her bou- 
quets fresh and beautiful——M. J. M., 
Nebraska. 


Making Things Easy 


Wwa= mixing muffins for break- | 


fast, plan enough batter to use for 
two mornings. The ordinary recipe 
makes enough for the second use of a 
small family; double it if your numbers 
are large. If baking six muffins in a 


large pan, partly fill the remaining cavi- | 


ties with hot water to avoid burning the 
tin. Add a teaspoonful or less of baking 
powder to the second day’s batter. As 
is apparent, quite a saving of work is 
effected. 

When slightly enlarging a muffin or 
cake recipe, effect this by using a larger 
cup or small bowl for the measurements, 
not changing the number of eggs or 
other ingredients; not scientific, I grant, 
but told me by one of the best cooks I 
ever ran across—a cook in an Adirondac 
camp. 

When emptying the cereal container 
at breakfast time fill it with cold water, 


and let stand while you are doing the | 


dishes; then scrape off every bit and 
pour all thru a little strainer that lives 
over the sink for the purpose! You will 
be surprised at the amount salvaged. 
Add this to next day’s cereal or next 
morning’s muffin batter. Any cereal 
makes a nice addition to any other 
cereal, or to any muffins! 

Try mixing dry cereals, before cook- 
ing, to obtain agreeable variety. 

Keep a covered small bow] of butter 
scraps in a warm place in your kitchen, 
to be conveniently at hand, soft, to use 
in ereaming for cakes and pudding 
sauces, in mixing with flour for white 
sauces, and the like, thus making an 


instantaneous job of what might other- | 


vise prove tedious and time-consuming. 
Chop parsley in quantity sufficient 
for two or three days’ use for sprinkling 
over meats, in creamed potatoes and 
sauces, and for general garnishing. It 
will keep perfectly in a cool place. Grow 
little patches of mint, parsley, and chives 
ar the house, wherever your garden is 
cated; a plant or two of upland cress, 
iso, if possible. These are delicious 
with steaks or fish, and salads.—F. T. E. 
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V ae T IT BE RID- 


ICULOUS TO PUT A TINY 
| HOOD OVER A FINE BIG 
| MOTOR? IT IS EQUALLY 

ABSURD TO USE A BAT- 

TERY THAT DOESN’T FIT 

ELECTRICALLY. 




















To The 


A battery may look large enough and 
have the correct number of plates, 
yet fall short of fitting your car. Its 
electrical size is a far more impor- 
tant factor in determining how well 
it will serve you, how long it will last. 

Consult the Willard Chart at any 
of the 30,000 Willard Service Stations 


and learn the correct electrical size 


for your car... It will open your 
eyes to new facts about battery 


values. 

Installing the correct electrical 
size means that your battery operates 
at its most efficient rate. It, therefore, 
means freedom from dangerous over- 
sound 


loading. It represents safe, 


investment. 

Your car manufacturer recognizes 
the importance of electrical size 
and specifies the battery for your car 
on this principal of known value. 
The Willard Chart gives you the ad- 
of his 


enables you to select your battery on 


vantages experience and 


the same sound engineering basis. 







driver, 


i 
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Open Your Eyes 
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Facts o 


Battery Value 





Today’s Willard Battery 
masterpiece of .28 years’ experience 
in the building of over 20,000,000 
batteries. 


is the 


In addition to electrical 
size, its built-in quality is also a 
known value and is therefore sold 
to more car owners than any 


other make. 


THREAD-RUBBER FOR HARD DRIVERS 


If your season’s mileage runs well into five figures, you 
can stretch your battery dollars by selecting a Willard 
Battery insulated with Thread-Rubber. This type of 
insulation has the resilience needed to carry the peak 
loads demanded by “hard driving.” 


For the average 
the wood-insulated Willard of the correct electrical 


size meets every requirement of durability and dependa- 


bility—at the lowest price it is safe to pay. 


STORAGE 
BATTERIES 














The First of Fall Fashions 


No. 2923—Nothing pleases the 
growing girl more than an ensemble 
planned for her school wardrobe. 
This one made of red and white 
printed pique combined with plain 
white pique is decidedly girlish and 
individual. If made of soft challis it 
could be worn all winter. The 8-year 
size requires 2 yards of 39-inch figured 
and 134 yards of 39-inch plain mate- 
rial. 


No. 2872—For a new or made-over 
garment this design offers many pos- 
sibilities. The close fitting collar is at 
its very best when worn by a young 
girl. Made of cotton, wool, or silk this 
design will be easy to keep pressed 
and fresh looking. This is designed 
for sizes 6 to 14 years. The 8-year 
size requires 1% yards of 36-inch 
material with % yard of 40-inch ma- 
terial for trimming. 
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No. 646—In planning new gar- 
ments fall fashions come to our 
attention immediately. Everyone 
interested in nice clothes will be 
glad to know that prints will again 
add variety to the fall wardrobe. 
This design, planned especially for 
one of the new prints, is ideal for 
the very slender figure. It is de- 
signed for sizes 16 to 20 years and 
from 36 to 42 bust measure. 





No. 2873—The mother who has a 
daughter going to college will be de- 
lighted with the ensemble. Wool is 
the favorite material for a garment 
of this type. The skirt may be com- 
bined with a silk blouse of harmoniz- 
ing colors. It is designed for sizes 16 
to 20 years and 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. 


No. 2882—The tailored shorts and bandeau are 


favorites in the new and comfortable undergar- 2909 
ments. Materials for undergarments are so numer- c=) 

2873 ous and unusual that every daughter of the family ie 
cannot resist making many of these suits. For the 1] 

( athletic girl this garment is ideal. The fitted band ii 

1] at the waistline is an added feature for comfort. i) q 

} | 


No. 649—The college girl, th 
teacher, or the homemaker needs 
a tailored dress for town wear and 
motoring. Here is one, a printed 
silk crepe in novelty ginghan 
check. The plain neckline affords 
an opportunity for an accessor) 
such as the favorite beads or neck- 
lace. This is designed for sizes 16 
to 20 years and 36 to 46 inches 
bust measure. 














No. 2909—Another plain tailored 
garment will fit in every wardrobe. 
This one is suggested made of plain 
material and trimmed in some gay 
colored silk. It features the belt at 
normal waistline. This garment is 
designed for sizes 14, 16, 18; and 36, 
38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
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Secoghiaed As America’s Leading 
Style House Selling Smartest New York 
Wearing Apparel DIRECT BY MAIL 





See the New York Fall Fashion Show from your 
easy chair! It awaits you in your new National 
Bellas Hess Fall and Winter Style Book which is 
now ready. You'll be captivated first by the beauty 
of this splendid book—the finest we have prepared. 


Then when you begin going through its more 
than 300 pages, you will be fascinated with the ex- 
quisite styles shown. Here are reproductions of 
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NATIONAL BELLAS HESS 
Style Book for Fall & Winter Is 


NOW READY 


For You _........ Send the 
Coupon Below For Your Copy 








~ NS) | Everything toWear 
2 | For Every One In’ 
‘>| The Family Direct 
vom 
One Of The Largest 
And Finest Stores 
In New York City. 
= 





Seven Million People 
SHOP 


This Easy, Sensibie 
Way From Us...- 


———— 
You Will Get 
SMARTER STYLES 

aseth 


Make Savings That 
Will Amaze YOU 


a| gat 
the 
POSTAGE 














Paris Frocks and Coats; of London tailored Suits 
and Coats and distinctive creations of clever New 
York designers. Every taste from the ultra modish to the 
conservative has been considered in the selection of all kinds 
of wearing apparel. There are styles to suit each one, so 
varied is the collection in every department. You will also 
be interested in the smart clothes for children, men and 
boys. The newest, smartest and daintiest underthings, and 
adorable baby clothes. 


Newest styles in curtains and draperies; the practical and 
necessary table linens and bed linens, and a wonderful as- 
sortment of yardage goods for anything you wish to make 
yourself or have your seamstress make. 


And here, perhaps, is the best of all! Everything in this 
magnificent book is priced to give you a very worthwhile cash 
saving—and sent to you with all postage charges paid by us 

-which means still another saving. Your money will be 
most wisely invested when you shop with your new National 
Bellas Hess Style book. Seven million women have found it 
the easy, economical and satisfactory way. And your satis- 
faction with your purchase is guaranteed—or your money back. 


We urge you to send for this splendid big Style Book now. 


Use the coupon, which is for your convenience. It brings 
the book to you absolutely free. 


NATIONAL BELLAS HEss 





NewYork And 
Kansas City 





SEND The Coupon Below For YOUR. 
Copy of this Money-Saving Style Book 





ee ee ee eee 
LAA KOKA Se a = =o 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO., Inc. 


228 West 25th Street 640 Hardesty Avenue 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 


(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this 
coupon to our New York headquarters—if you live 
west of the Mississippi River mail to our Kansas City 
Store.) Kindly send me'my free copy of your Huge 
Two Pound, Fall and Winter Style Book of New York’s 


- 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


; Latest Fashions. 
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UST imagine your kitchen made 

colorful, modern and efficient with 
this marvelous new range! In Blue, 
Apple Green, Ivory, Gray or White, it 
fits perfectly into the well-planned 
kitchen scheme. Majestic Ranges have 
been a by-word for good baking and 
long-lasting quality for many years. 
Over a million are now in use. 


Today, this best of all Majestics 


SUCCESSFUL 


“ohe All-Enamel 





FARMING 


may be bought through an easy Pay- 
As-You-Use-It Plan that allows any 
housewife to own it at once. Let your 
Majestic dealer explain the price. The 
Majestic dealer will also show you the 
range itself in a model that just suits 
your kitchen, and in your favorite 
color. Call on him soon! 


To Majestic owners: Look for this mark 
on all Majestic replacement castings. It 
identifies the genuine. 





MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 





This new Style Book 


Hi aa > it THis New STYLE Book offers 
‘| ag || everything you wear specially 
| ? | designed for You — everything 
di 7 v £ 
Ny < , specially made to be becoming 
Who oH i, and comfortable and to bring ad- 

\ m= sone. || ded beauty to all Stout Women 


LY 29%t0 $2 


“ ~4 \{ women; hose, 
Shoes pth 
$295 ta $1029 Haunderwe 


i} 


Dresses and Coats, 


Co a et a! “4 


$198 46 $795 ists for stout women. 


This Style Book offers shoes, 
specially constructed; the new- 
jest hats and corsets for stout 
house dresses, 
sar — everything 
specially designed for You. 


the 
newest fashions redesigned 
to give slenderizing lines—and 
' without annoying tightness at arms or 
;hips—embodying all the skill and knowledge 
sacquire d in our 28 years’ experience as _ special- 
The 
; Lowest Prices— may just as well be yours. One 













New Styles—the 


For 


*~  j,copy of this new Style Book is yours FREE. STOUT 
WOMEN 
3 dS and 
> Jane Jyryant  wsses 
24 ones 
\| Hiate: i Address Dept. 182 WE PAY 
Jie te #98" 40 FIFTH AVE. AND 39th STREET, NEW YORK POSTAGE 
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September, 1929 


The Land of Ten Thousand 
Lakes 
[ Continued from page 15] 
a threat if not heeded. Thou- 


sands of acres of burnt-over forests tell 
their black tales of careless campers. 


| At Hinckley, Minnesota, is a graveyard 


with its own dire proof of the forest fire 
which wiped out the town on September 
1, 1894. 

Another sign which pleased us was the 
“Protect the Children” admonition 
which one finds at the entrances to all 
Minnesota towns. 

One could spend weeks in the Superior 
National Forest; its little lakes, nestling 
among pine and spruce covered cliffs 
afford delightful camping grounds 
innumerable springs are marked for 
the benefit of the traveler, which is 
necessary as it is apparently quité 
uninhabited with the exception of the 
forest ranger stations. On the road 
between Ely and Finland, a stretch of 
more than 60 miles, there is but one 
little town, consisting of one house and 
one gas pump. 


7.ROM Finland one may continue to 
Little Marais to Highway No 1, which 
runs along the shore of Lake Superior 
and is paved all the way to Duluth, or 
again cut thru the woods over a won- 
derful road to Two Harbors. We for- 
tunately mistook the road sign and 
instead of coming out at Little Marais 
as planned, we found ourselves on a 
forest road the scenic grandeur of whicl 
surpassed anything we had seen. At 
Two Harbors we came out on No. | 
and continued on down to Duluth. 

From Duluth one may either choose 
the new paved No. 1, or go west to Mille 
Lac Lake and Brainerd, which is 
another Heart of the Lakes country, 
and on to the Twin cities, where severa! 
fine art museums and many other 
wonderful institutions beckon to the 
sightseer, as do beautiful scenic parks 
with their lakes and waterfalls. 

In Minneapolis alone are 11 lakes and 
131 parks. St. Paul, the City of Seven 
Hills, capitol of the Land of Ten 
Thousand Lakes, boasts of having 58 
lakes within a radius of 50 miles. 

A little side trip from St. Paul to 
Taylor’s Falls must not be omitted from 
a vacation spent in the Land o’ Lakes. 
Taylor’s Falls is on the St. Croix River 
The town was built during the lumber 
boom and suggests New England. Her: 
too, the Interstate Park is located. T 
park is owned jointly by Minnesota an: 
Wisconsin, 150 acres on the Minnesota 
side and 580 acres on the Wisconsi: 
territory, and is of exceptional scenic 
beauty and grandeur. 

The Dalles of the St. Croix, where the 
river flows thru a narrow gorge in the 
Keweenawan trap rock, which at on 
height of more tha 

contains many interesting 
among others a remarkabl 


200 feet, 
features; 


| stone profile on the Wisconsin side calle: 


| the Old Man of the Dalles. 


The Devil’s 


chair is another feature. <A series of 


| rock-worn pot holes were made by th: 


grinding action of boulders caught 1 
whirlpools and eddies of the vast qua! 
tities of rushing water released by th 
receding glaciers. 

A wonderful canoe trip can be mad 
down the St. Croix from Taylor’s Falls 
to Stillwater. The trip can be made i 
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five hours and the canoes shipped back 
to Taylor’s Falls, but a weekend loaf 
on this river will not soon be forgotten. 
The vacation possibilities of Minne- 


sota are so numerous and so varied that | 


it is impossible to adequately describe 
them all. The roads are excellent, even 
in the wilderness, and beautiful camp 
sites line the way, but of cabins there 
are none. 

As someone remarked: ‘The fishing 
is so good that it’s ridiculous.”’ So is 
duck hunting in season. The country 
abounds in wild life; great beaver 
colonies may be seen at work all thru 
the North. At Lake Polly a series of 
beaver-made terraces slowly lift the 
canoeist to Lake Kawishiwi. 

“Come on up to Minnesota 

With your pack-sack and canoe, 
For ten thousand lakes are calling— 
They are calling—calling you.” 

So sings a patriotic poet. 

It is true, the Land o’ Lakes is calling 
and one is happier, stronger, more at 
peace with the world and oneself for 
having answered the call, be it for a 
week or a month, or, best of all, an entire 
season. 

Note. If you will drop us a line we 
will be glad to supply you with com- 
plete information about this vacation 
land.—Editors. 


Green Tomatoes 
[ Continued from page 26] 


stock can-be used in place of the beef 
cubes and the water. 
Scalloped Green Tomatoes With Onions 


cupfuls of green tomatoes, as they come from 
the can 

1 cupful of whole wheat bread crumbs 

} medium-sized onions 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

l teaspoonful of salt 


Arrange in alternate layers in a but- 
tered baking dish. Cook for 34 of an 
hour in a moderate oven. 

Tomato and Cracker Pudding 


} cupfuls of green tomatoes, as they come from 
the can 
; cupful of cracker crumbs 


, cupful of brown sugar 
] 


slices of lemon 
; teaspoonful of salt 

Arrange in alternate layers in a but- 
tered baking dish. Bake for one-half 
hour in a moderate oven. This pudding 
should be eaten warm. 


Green Tomato Pie 
} cupfuls of green tomatoes, as they come from 
the can 
ipful of brown sugar 
easpoonful of salt 
tblespoonful of butter 


3ake in a double crust as you do an 
apple pie. 
Green Tomato Pie With Meringue 
cupful of sugar 
tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
cupful of boiling water 
£2 VOLKs 
mon, juice and grated rind 
ipful of sieved green tomato 


Mix the flour, cornstarch, and sugar 
thoroly, then add the hot water and 
cook in a double boiler until clear and 
thick. Remove from fire and add the 
slightly beaten egg yolks, the lemon 
ulce and rind, the salt and the sieved 
tomatoes, return to fire and cook again 
until thick. Pour into a baked pie shell. 

Meringue 

Beat 3 egg whites until fluffy, then 
add 6 tablespoonfuls of sugar and beat 
until it will keep its shape, spread on the 
pie and put under a low flame until 
evenly browned in a moderate oven. 
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Taste the Biever 
of Sun-Ripened Oats 


Vitamized by Natural ‘Proeess 


Mother Nature in her infinite wisdom pours 
into sun-ripened oats more of the growth-produc- 
ing elements than into any other grain; and these, 
with the natural vitamins, protein, carbohy- 
drates and minerals, are preserved by the 
3-MinuTE process—nothing is added and noth- 
ing is taken away. In 3-Mrinute Oar FLaxkgs 
(the package with the Big Red 3) you will find 
these elements in just the proportion that nature 
intended—unaltered by man. 


Children Like the Delicious Flavor and 
Flaky, Appetizing Appearance 

Mothers say that children need not be coaxed 
to eat 3-Minute Oar Fraxzs, for they like its 
new, nut-like flavor and the light, grainy appear- 
ance which make it so different from ordinary 
oats. And you yourself will never know the 
delicious difference between Genuine 3-MinuTE 
Oat Frakes (the package with the Big Red 3) and 
ordinary oats until you have actually tried it in 
your own home. You would never believe that 
any oats could be so good. 4 


Fireless Cooked — at the Mill — for 12 Hours 


Selected, whole white oats, still in their hulls, are Fireless 
Cooked—at the Mill—for 12 Hours—in their own moisture. The 
3-Minvte process brings out to the fullest extent a wonderful, 
new, nut-like flavor, with none of the flouriness that cooks 
into a soggy, glutinous mass. 


Cooks “Perfectly in Exactly 3 Minutes 


Fireless cooking at the mill for 12 hours dextrinizes the 
starches to a point where thorough cooking is completed on 


your stove in exactly 3 Minutes—no more—no less. 


Regular Package, 10¢; Family Size, 25¢ 


(Except in Far West and Canada) 





catia ths 


__VITAMIZED BY NATURAL PROCESS 


3-MINUTE OAT FLAKES 














cA Trial Package Free Three-Minute Cereals Co., 941 16th St., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Served steaming hot on your own table, Gentlemen: I want to try 3-M Oar Fi AKES —please 
it will tell you on your family its own deli- send me a Pree Trial Package aod your new booklet 


cious story of flavor and wholesomeness. My Name..... 
The coupon will bring you a package and a ae 
our interesting booklet telling all about 
3-Minute Oat Frakes and our distinctive 
process. Address 






My Grocer’s Name. . 
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f ‘The Triple Toii-Saver 


; Instead of several prepara- 
tions, each for a different pur- 

pose, you need only 3-in- 

One for many purposes. 


Oils 

Use regularly on all 
light mechanisms—sew- 
ing ,machines, churns, 
cream se parators, milk- 
ing machines and Model 
T Ford Timers; also on 
clocks, locks, hinges, 
bolts, tools, roller 
skates, bicycles. 





Penetrates tightest 

bearings instantly. 

Works out old grease 

F and dirt. Stays put. Oils 
/ perfectly. 


Cleans and Polishes 


Try , 3-in-One on fine 
furniture, woodwork, 

floors and linoleum. 

Removes grime. Re- 
stores original beauty 
of grain and finish. Pol- 
ishes beautifully. 


3-in One on a soft cloth 
or an ordinary mop 
converts them into ex- 
cellent dustless dust 
cloth and polish mop. 





Prevents 


Rust and Tarnish 


y Rubbed on any metal, 
f 3-in One penetrates the 
microscopic pores of 
the surface, forming a 
protective film that pre- 
vents air and moisture 
from causing rust and 
tarnish, Use frequently 
on kitchen and bath- 
room plumbing fixtures; 
also on tools and farm 
machinery. 3-in-One 
polishes nickel. 





By scientific blending, several high quality 
oils contribute their various properties to 
make 3-in-One decidedly different, and far 
better than ordinary oils. Get a Handy 
Can or bottle today. 


Sold by grocery, drug, hardware, notion, 
department and general stores every- 
where. Look for the Big Red ‘‘One”’ on 
the label. It’s your protection. 


Manufactured since 1894 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William Street New York, N. Y. 


NR417 


FREE SAMPLE— 


also illustrated diction-. 
ary of uses. Request 
both on a postal, 
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Mothers and Manners 


By ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 


UDGING from the letters which 
come to Successful Farming, the 


} e ° ° e 
| manners of their children weigh heavily 


on the minds and hearts of many busy 
mothers. Vacation days, when children 
are home from school, and when visitors 
come and go, offer the ideal time for 
conducting a family school in manners. 

One mother asks: 

“How can I teach my daughter of 
fourteen to receive callers gracefully 
and without self-consciousness?” 

A gracious welcome is based on the 
true spirit of hospitality. The young 
daughter will reflect the spirit of her 
mother. So let us dramatize the answer 
to the question. 

Mrs. Lee and her daughter Mary are 
serting bedding in the guest room when 
the horn of an automobile warns them of 


| approaching guests. Mother glances at 


the window and exclaims: “Oh, dear, 
there’s that tiresome Mrs. Wilson! Our 
whole afternoon spoiled. Run down 
and open the door, Mary, while I slip 
on a clean dress.’ 

You may be sure that when Mary 
opens the front door, her greeting will 
reflect her mother’s state of mind. She 
will not be gracious. 

But if Mother says: ‘“Mary dear, will 
you open the door for Mrs. Wilson while 
[I find the binding for these blankets? 
She’s a little tiresome, but if you and 
I sew, the time will pass quickly. And 
at 4 o'clock, you slip out and make some 
iced tea,’””—what would happen? 

Mary would immediately recognize 
the obligations of the hostess and rise to 
the occasion. 


HE mechanics of greeting are simple. 

Mary opens the door with: ‘Good 
afternoon, Mrs. Wilson. Will you come 
into the living-room? Mother will be 
down in a few minutes.’ 

She then opens the door leading into 
the living-room or sun-parlor, and steps 
aside for Mrs. Wilson to enter first. 
Then she indicates a comfortable chair 
and asks the visitor to be seated. If it 
is the custom of the community or if her 
mother has so instructed her, Mary 
offers to take Mrs. Wilson’s hat, gloves, 
and wrap, lays them on a chair or 


| couch, inquires after Mrs. Wilson’s 
health, or asks her to have a glass of 


water after her dusty ride. Then she 
seats herself near the caller. 


When Mrs. Lee enters, Mary rises. 


Washing 


By FLOREN 


O CLEAN Turkish or other heavy 
rugs, sweep and shake to remove 
dust and dirt, and, ‘selecting a sunny, 
breezy day, lay a rug on the grass, and 


| using a clean scrubbing brush and good 


household soap, scrub it well all over, 
changing water often. Then pin it on 
the clothesline by two corners, so that 
the surface is unfolded, and play the 
hose on both sides, rinsing them thoroly. 
When thoroly dry lay on the floor and 
brush with a fine brush to make the 
surface velvety. The rug will look almost 
as if new. 


After hostess and guest have exchang 
greetings, Mary may excuse herself « 
sit down according to the prearrang d 
plan. Or her mother may say: “Mar 
will you bring in the blankets we ar 
binding? I am sure Mrs. Wilson wil! 
not mind our going on with our work 

If Mary remains to sew or merely to 
join in the conversation her mother 
makes her a part of the group, turning 
to her with an occasional remark. Inci- 
dentally, older women should avoid 
personal gossip in the presence of a gir! 
in her teens. The modern girl is 
essentially fair-minded. Petty or 
malicious gossiping lowers the talkers 
in her respect. 


HETHER she goes or stays in the 
room, at4o’clock, Mary serves tea 

In summer, a glass of iced tea or other 
cold beverage is placed on a plate, with 
a small paper napkin, an iced-tea spoon 
or a straw or a sipper. One of these is 
handed first to the visitor, next to the 
mother, Mary serving herself last. A 
plate of wafers is passed, and this with 
a pitcher of the cold beverage is placed 
on the tray to be passed again as needed 

When Mrs. Wilson rises to leav: 
Mary and her mother rise also. If the 
visitor has removed her wraps, Mary 
brings these for her. Next she opens 
the door for the departing guest. She 
may stand in the front doorway with 
her mother or accompany her to the 
automobile if Mrs. Wilson needs assis- 
tance. And let us hope that Mrs. 
Wilson will remember Mary’s courtesy 
during the afternoon and bid her a 
gracious good-by. Nothing hardens 
the heart, and the manners, of a young 
person like a snub or a rebuff. 

“What’s the use of being polite,’’ she 
wonders when her elders are rude. 

Such a partnership in hospitality is 
the best possible training in manners. 
What promised to be a very stupid 
afternoon has turned out to be quite 
pleasant because Mary has felt a new 
sense of responsibility in her home and 
family circle. Her services have become 
important because they have been ap- 
preciated and she decides right then and 
there that being courteous leaves one 
with a curiously agreeable sensation! 

Note—This is the first of a series of 
little dramatizations of etiquette prob- 
lems in the home. The second will be 
“When Dad and Mother Entertain.” 


the Rug 


E TAFT EATON 


Excellent, durable, and pretty rugs 
may be easily obtained by utilizing odd 
minutes and useless material. Strip up 
leftovers in the line of remnants of n: 
gingham or other cotton, or used n 
terial—as faded or old-fashioned cott 
dresses—into three-quarter-ineh-wid 
lengths, piece them firmly together, and 
crochet into round or oval-shaped rugs 
with a large needle. Do not use a 
much-worn material, as in such ca+es 
the rug would not be equal to hard 
service. Faded fabrics may be home- 
dyed; and there is much opportunity for 
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making artistic color combinations 
adapted to the color schemes of different 
rooms. The finer and firmer the crochet- 
ing, of course, the finer and better the 
rug. 

Plan the outer edge of some dark 
color. These crocheted rugs are also 
pretty made of heavy cotton cord. The 
artist of our family has just crocheted 
two of some salvaged orange and white 
heavy cord left over from some forgot- 
ten enterprise, for our white and orange- 
curtained bathroom, producing a very 
gay and attractive effect. A row or two 
of black outlines the edge and the occa- 
sional breaks from orange to white 
stripes. 

For another bathroom similar rugs 
have been crocheted from big blue and 
green cords, this also having occasional 
accents of black. These rugs are all soft 
and water-absorbent, very smart in ap- 
pearance, and wash well. They are very 
quickly made and are, moreover, pretty 
and interesting pick-up work. 


Removing Water Stains 

‘POTS on silk crepe caused by drops 
\J of water may be removed by gentle 
rubbing of the cloth when it dries with 
a piece of the same material. I have 
removed spots of considerable size in 
this way from very delicately tinted 
silks. 

When there are many spots, they may 
often be removed by steaming the 
material .The best way to steam a large 
garment, such as dress or coat, is to hang 
the garment in the bathroom, turn on 
the hot water until the room is steam- 
filled, and let the garment hang until 
the room cools. Shaking, brushing, and 
pressing the garment should remove 
traces of the water marks.—M. J. M., 
Nebr. 


A Bright Basket 


LITTLE less than a yard of cre- 
4% tonne in a gay, splashy pattern; a 
bit of black lacquer; some glue; and an 
empty can. These are the “makings” 
of a wastebasket which is an attractive 
and useful addition to a girl’s bedroom. 
\ll girls need them, and they do adda 
touch of color for some obscure corner 
in your room. A clever-fingered ‘‘freshie”’ 
fashioned the one I saw while visiting a 
friend of mine who was in college. 

A medium-sized lard can was chosen 
tho any can of suitable size could be 
used. The top third of the can was given 
a coat of lacquer; in a half-hour it was 
dry enough for the second coat to be 
applied. The length of cretonne was 
fitted around the can, when it had dried 
thoroly. It came about an inch above 
the lacquered portion. At the side a 
margin of an inch and a half overlapped, 
where the “‘seam”’ was glued. 

The upper classmen thought the idea 
such a bright one that the freshman con- 
tracted to make several wastebaskets for 
other bedrooms in the house. It took 
but a jiffy to make them, she said, and 
she had a gay time selecting cretonne of 
different patterns, setting up a basket 
shop in her room one Saturday, and 
jingling the welcome extra coins which 
came to her pocket. —J. C., Kans. 





If you will always remember to place 
a spoon in a bowl before pouring in hot 
food of any kind you will avoid any fear 
of breaking the most exquisite bowl. 
Chis is very simple and saves time for 
the food to cool. 
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Time to Re-tire 
Get » FISK 


Oe ame OY 


or. 





unsurpassed for 
value 


Here is a remarkable tire, 
offering exceptional service 
and extreme durability, at a 
price that will appeal to 
careful buyers. 

Every Fisk feature is found 
in the Fisk Premier... fea- 
tures that have made Fisk 
Tires famous for mileage. 
The tough tread grips se- 
curely on any kind of road. 
The All-Cord carcass pre- 


vents internal friction. The 
flexible sidewalls insure full 


balloon comfort,and the mul- 
tiple cable bead gives extra 
strength at the rim. 

Ask your local Fisk dealer 
to show you this Fisk Tire. 
He will tell you why it will 
deliver low-cost mileage on 
your car or truck. Try one 
Fisk Premier and keep a rec- 





ord of its performance—you 


will find it offers value unsur- 


passed by any tire made today. 


FISK 



















































FREE! 


Money 


-Saving 


We Pay Postage 
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| of red Bran equaled it. 
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Maverick 


[ Continued from page 17 ] 


glinted on the polished tips of his down- 


| feet he broke into a trot, his gr 


In the last few 
oat crest 


ward-curving horns. 


LING 


| doubled suddenly under and with a few | 
| sinister undulating bounds he hurled 


| veil above the milling herd. 
| cleared 


_head, 


himself into a final charge. In that 
instant Bran had also dropped his head 
and lunged. They met with a dull 
bone-splintering crash. 

A less mighty opponent would have 
been thrown at the outset, but Bran 
met the shock with a tigerish bit of leg 
work, timed exactly right. Two 
columns of gray dust rose from the 
ground beneath them and hung like a 
When it 
it showed the two monsters 
locked horn to horn, forehead to fore- 
neither having lost an inch. 
Eye glared into rolling eye, but a few 
inches apart, white-rimmed with the 
threat of death and destruction, for 
plain it was at the outset that this was 
no ordinary struggle, but a battle to the 
end 


INUTES passed and the two re- 
4 mained locked, sunk now to their 
knees, straining and pushing with all the 
power of their mighty bodies. Here the 
black sire had the advantage and pres- 
ently he began to force Bran’s head side- 
wise and down, but only an inch at a 
time.  Bran’s strength and resiliency 
were amazing. Beneath them the dust 
swirled and eddied from the jetting 
breath of their laboring nostrils. 
Finally, as by mutual consent, they 
disengage .d with a shake of the he: id, 
and stood up a few tense seconds eyes 
glaring with a berserk light.. Again the 
herdmaster charged, and this time Bran 
made a feint to the right, as if to get 
round the other’s guard with a sidewise 
hook. But Midnight was too experi- 
enced a fighter to be caught in such a 
way. They clashed and the black bull 
met the shock straight on. Again 
those monstrous pantings and savage 





grunts as the pair charged and counter- | 
| charged over the uneven ground, hoofs 


deep dug in the earth. All the mindless 
hatred Midnight had harbored for his 
red son found leash now, and the fury 
Above, the 


| blazing eye of the sun smote down upon 


| them, adding fuel to their wrath. 


Yet 
so evenly were they matched that the 
fight continued to hang exactly in the 
balance. 

At the end of three minutes that 


| mighty expression of unleashed force 


had set the entire Bar X ranch in a furor. 
Bawls and bellows of rage came from 
the younger bulls of the herd as the 
tocsin of battle entered their blood; a 
dozen sham battles started and the 
whole herd was set to churning in angry 
waves. A half dozen punchers had 
spurred up to stem the tide, and rope 
after rope shot out to snub a leg or horn 
of the two main fighters, only to snap 
next moment with a twang like a severed 


| harp string. 


| limit of his strength, in vain. 


By this time the grim struggle was 
nearing its close. Tho no definite van- 
tage was visible on either side, it was 
plain that the end must come soon, for 
no flesh and sinew could hold out much 
longer under the titanic punishment. 
Midnight had already expended all the 
fighting tricks he knew as well as the 
Bran had 
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are prevented. 

Buy Unguentine today. Keep extra tubes 
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offset them all with his more agile leg- 
work. The strength of both fighters 
was ebbing now thru scores of wounds 
about the neck and shoulders, but of the 
two, the herdmaster was the most sorely 
hurt. The heat and strain were begin- 
ning to tell on his age and weight; youth 
was slowly winning the day, not thru 
strength or craft, but by the power of 
quick recovery. 

And then, the finish. 

Bran, with one of those renewed gal- 
vanisms of strength which only the 
young can generate under stress, saw 
the exact moment. As the herdmaster 
lunged in with his berserk and one- 
pointed rage, Bran wheeled with a swift- 
ness wholly unexpected, and caught his 
sire full in the right shoulder with the 
shock of a catapult. Half his great bulk 
rearing skyward, Midnight toppled and 
went down with a crash like a falling 
wall. Bran’s rush carried him clear over 
the prostrate body, for he had put every 
ounce of his strength into it. 

The watchers surged forward, but it 
was not the end. As Bran towered 
above him, the herdmaster came up 
suddenly with a sidewise lunge of curv- 
ing horns that almost turned the tables. 
It caught Bran in the neck, laying open 
a great gash clear to the shoulder. When 
he broke free again, blood spurted from 
his open mouth, from some deep internal 
wound. Midnight himself sank back 
with a hoarse bellow of pain. One of 
his hind legs had been dislocated in his 
fall. The battle was definitely over. 

A half hour later when order had 
been restored in the herd, both warriors 
were submitting to the cowmen’s rough 
surgery, while talk on the different 
points of the great fight still went the 
rounds among the men. That battle 
was to become an epic in the word-of- 


mouth annals of the foothill range 
country. To red Bran it had been the 


pivotal day of all his life, for by it he 
had won a vital respite from that long 
journey to the slaughter-house. A final 
examination showed that he was quite 
unfit to begin the long three-day trek to 
the railroad siding. Therefore, when 
there came a great clattering of bars at 
daybreak next morning, and the long 
line of beef cattle streamed out in a 
heavy column that was not to return, 
Bran was not among them. 

“T’ll cure him and use him for beef 
on the ranch,’ Cannery had _pro- 
nounced grimly. 


qOR the next week Bran remained in 
a box stall in the barn, out of sight 
and sound of his sire, and was fed on 
ground oats to restore his strength. His 
wounds were dressed daily to keep them 
from sestering. During that time the 
ranch was all but deserted, all the mer™® 
except Cannery and one herder having 
accompanied the beef herd in to the dis- 
tant railroad. Daily the boss came and 
eyed Bran long as he lay in his stall. 
His original antipathy for the young 
bull was not untinged with a certain 
lascination, and this had been height- 
ened since the battle. 

Cannery had been sorely tried by the 
prolonged bad blood between Bran and 
his sire, yet he had to admit a grudging 
admiration for the youngster’s prowess. 
if only Bran had been bred true to 
type! But he wasn’t. That fact re- 
mained. He was a trouble-maker—a 


averick, and he must go. 
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HERE FF iS... 


FROM THE LEADER OF RADIO 


New Screen-Grid, 
Electro-Dynamic BATTERY set! 


of course it’s an ATWATER KENT 






OU families who 
haven’t electricity 
—who use batteries 
to run your radio 
—how you will relish thenews 
that Atwater Kent has ready 
for you a completely new 
battery set with all the very 
latest proved improvements. 

It, too, is Screen-Grid. It, 
too, is Electro-Dynamic. It, 
too, has the power to leap 
across the map and bring in those far- 
off stations. It, too, has the depth and 
richness of tone, heretofore thought 
possible only in house-current sets. 

It comes from the same 32-acre fac- 
tory built by the good-will of 2,550,000 
owners of Atwater Kent Radio. It’s 
made with the same painstaking care 
that keeps an Atwater Kent working 
without time out for trouble. For 
months its been tested—and tested— 


ON THE AIR—Atwater Kent Radio Hour, 
Sunday Evenings, 9:15 (Eastern Daylight Time), 
WEAF network of N. B. C. Atwater Kent Mid 
Week Program, Thursday Evenings, 10:00 
(Eastern Daylight Time),W JZ network of N. B.C. 


IN CABINETS 
The best American cabinet makers 
famous for sound design and sincere 
workmanship—are cooperating to meet 
the demand for Atwater Kent Screen 
Grid Radio in fine cabinets like these. 


Prices slightly higher west of 
the Rockies, and in Canada 


IN COMPACT TABLE MODELS—Por bat- 
teries, Model 67 Screen-Grid receiver, Uses 7 tubes 
(3 Screen-Grid). Without tubes, $77. 

For house-current operation, Model 55 Screen-Grid re- 
ceiver. Uses 6 A. C. tubes (2 Screen-Grid) and 1 recti- 
fying tube, Without tubes, $38, 

Electro-Dynamic table-model speaker, $34. 


and tested again, on farm after farm, 
in state after state. 

It’s the modern battery set that you 
have been asking Atwater Kent to 
make. You can have it in the com- 
pact table model or your choice of fine 
cabinets designed and made by the 
leading furniture manufacturers of the 
country. And, best of ail, you pay only 
a moderate price. 

ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
A. Atwater Kent, Pres. 


41716 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The last night before the return of the 





| punchers arrived—a still, frosty night 


with a yellow half moon poking up 
beyond the rim of the eastern hills. That 
afternoon, the ninth day of Bran’s 
delectable stay in the horse stall, the 
young bull had been driven forth to 
join his fellows in the corrals. So re- 
markable were his powers of recupera- 
tion that he was in as perfect shape as he 
had been before the battle. 


Bt the pampered life he had led in 
the horse barn, and hisdaily measures 
of ground oats had become a habit with 
him. When darkness came, Bran 
pressed against the pen bars, head 
strained toward the ranch house for 
sight of Cannery whom he had come to 
associate with those luscious handouts. 
Tonight, however, his customary allow- 
ance was not forthcoming. Bran 
stretched forth his great column of a 
neck and a low, mournful bellow 
trembled deep in his chest. It was 
answered by plaintive bawlings from 
the calf pens hard by, where the pick of 
Cannery’s pedigreed yearlings were 
gathered. 

As darkness shut down, Bran let his 
great frame down in a corner of the pen 
and lapsed into what passed with him for 
sleep, a peaceful rumination over his 
eud. Gradually night and silence took 
over the ranch and the pens of drowsing 
rattle. Only the occasional thin squall 
of a coyote, the night tocsin of the range 


| country, from far up among the foot- 


hills, broke the stillness. 

It must have been well on toward 
morning, for the moon was low again 
and the stars paling, when a curious 


| acrid scent came wafting thru the dark 


on the lap of the night wind. It struck 
upon Bran’s broad wet nostrils and in- 
stantly he jerked up out of his doze, his 
great head lifted. All cattle are nose- 
minded. That scent carried a memory 
which sent Bran swinging back to a day 
in the dimness of early calfhood on the 
range, the day on which that smell 
had first impressed itself indelibly on 
his memory. 


WING of the great herd had wan- 
dered far up a brush-grown valley in 
thefoothills,and Bran together with some 
other calves and their mothers had 
strayed in among the brush-grown tim- 
ber. Bran, feeding far ahead with a 
yearling heifer, had been the first to 
sense that penetrant odor, and some 
deep-buried instinet had made him in- 
stantly alert and watchful, else he might 
have been the sacrifice that day instead 
of his companion. As it was he stood 
no more than 15 feet away when the 
young heifer was suddenly struck down 
by a vast, fearsome shape with flaming 
red eyes, that rose up from the under- 
growth and flung itself forward with a 
roar that seemed to shake the earth. 
It was one of the crafty, cattle-killing 
grizzlies that had long been the bane of 
the upland ranch country. 
Bran had fled from that terrible spot. 
A half hour later he had still been in 
flight, still running and trembling from 
that grisly sight and scent of bear. 
And thenceforward one great fear had 
lurked ever in his heart, ready to leap 
out at any instant—the fear of grizzlies. 
It was the only fear of all his calfhood, 
but it was a terriblg one. 
Tonight, as the dead scent reached 
him on an eddy of air, Bran knew as well 
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as if he had seen it, the shaggy sham- 
bling form that lurked out there in the 
black shadows beyond the calf pens. 
minute later the smothering silence was 
broken suddenly. From the lower end 
of the corrals came a crash and splinter 
of dry pine boles, followed by a low 
coughing roar. Then a scuffling sound 
and a sharp ery of agony, half bleat, 
half moan, that ended in a gurgle. On 
top of these sounds, as if in answer, 
Bran’s deep rumbling roar swelled on 
the night air. 

He had gone to his feet at the first 
sound, and crossed the corral with 
thunderous tread of running feet. At 
the last gurgling sound of the expiring 
calf, Bran’s vast curly front struck the 
bars of the pen that intervened. The 
heavy timbers bent under the impact 
and flew apart into a shower of sticks 
Across the empty pen between he 
pounded; another smash and clatter of 
splintered wood and the south gate of 
the calf pen was no more. Into the mil! 
ing, bawling mass of the yearlings Bran 
plunged like an avenger, head low and 
shaking from side to side in an ungovern- 
able rage, nostrils flaring, eyes white in 
the filter of moonlight. 

A moment he paused for a sign of the 
enemy to telegraph from his nose to his 
eyes. Then he saw the greenish gleam of 
fierce little eyes ahead, a looming as of a 
rast hairy giant of a man mauling the 
bloody careass of a slain calf. Bran’s 
nostrils were likewise filled with the 
rank, close reek of bear—the arch 
enemy itself. The moment was crucial, 
but something hot, explosive, and 
kingly rose up in Bran dispelling all else. 
Straightway he charged. 


HE grizzly, having made his kill, was 

only seeking escape, but like all his 
ferocious breed he feared no other living 
beast. As Bran thundered down upon 
him he wheeled, dropping the carcass, 
half squatted back and struck out like a 
boxer with a great paw that had felled 
many a cow and steer with a single blow. 
Never before, however, had he tackled 
a proposition of red Bran’s weight and 
power. The blow caught Bran on the 
shoulder, the knife-like claws tearing 
their way thru hide and muscle till the 
blood gushed scarlet. At the same 
instant Bran’s head caught the grizzly 
fair in the mid-riff like the blow of a pile- 
driver, flinging him clear off his feet. 
Two of the monster’s ribs were broken 
by the impact. The breath belched out 
of his lungs with a loud whistling bellow 
and the second swipe of his armored 
paw struck nothing but thin air, as he 
fell. 


UT the bear, a grimold killer of the 

upland ranges, was too seasoned a 
fighter to be downed by one offensive 
He came up again, clawing and rending 
amid bellowings that swept every head 
of cattle on the ranch with a panic of 
fear. He caught Bran with a hooked 
blow that would have broken the neck 
of any other bull save the herdmaster 
himself. Then as Bran drove forward, 
he flung his whole 800-pound weight 
on the young bull’s shoulders, his eyes 
glowing red with a deadly, contained 
vengeance, his armored claws tearing 
his enemy’s sides from shoulder to flank 
till the blood ran in streams. Back and 
forth across the corral, over the body ol 
the dead calf, thru the scattering ranks 
of the living, the battlers staggered, for 
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Bran had also secured a purchase with 
a sidewise hook of his horns which 
caught the grizzly in the chest. 

Tho every second the killer’s claws 
were tearing deeper toward his main life 
arteries, Bran refused to withdraw his 
horns. Nearly blinded by blood and 
maddened by the fiery pain of his 
wounds, he went lunging across the cor- 
ral, bearing the full weight of the grizzly 
on his iron-like crest, until they brought 
up with a smash against the bars of the 

‘nce. There was the quiver of flesh and 
the dull crunch of bone. A section of the 
fence buckled and collapsed under the 
strain, but not before Bran’s blood-red- 

lened horns had driven deep into the 
V a of hisenemy. It was the vantage 
he wanted. Slowly, very slowly, the 
bulk of the grizzly rose skyward. His 
blood-eurdling bellow of agony blent 
with Bran’s blare of triumph. It was 
thus that Cannery, who came running 
thru the night, glimpsed them against 
the paling sky—a picture he will never 
forget for its grim magnificence. 


}* /R a moment the fight poised thus 
while the blood of the cattle-stealer 
gushed down over Bran’s neck and head. 
Then with a final mighty effort, that 
called upon the last of his waning 
strength, he tossed the killer from him. 
That marked the end, for before the 





grizzly could rise, Bran’s great forehoofs | 
smashed down upon the carcass with | 
the impact of a battering ram. The | 
b awling roars were cut short and the | 
bear’s furry shape lay still, outstretched | 


b neath Bran’s ton of pounding might. 
lor a moment the young bull drew 
off, eyeing the carcass for further signs 
of fight, but even its stillness was not 
enough. It was not only the butcher 
of helpless calves he was vanquishing, 
it was fear itself he was blotting out 
the crowning fear of his calfhood. Fired 
with rage and vengeance he continued 
to gore and trample the prone carcass 


ill the bloody mass bore no longer a | 


resemblance to anything that had ever 
carried the breath of life. Only then did 
sag slowly forward to the ground, 

faint and giddy from the red draining 

{ his veins. 

a hour later, his wounds dressed in 
the light of the growing dawn, Bran 
was led back to his stall in the horse 
barn—the stall he was to occupy the 
remainder of that winter, eating much 
salt and oats, protected by thick log 
walls from the roar of blizzards without, 
ven as the pampered old herdmaster 

self. He had earned that and more, 
Was the sporting opinion of Cannery and 

: Bar X riders, for the killing of the 
| silver-tip who, it was found, was a 
torious killer, known thruout the foot- 
ll country, with a standing reward of 
100 on his he ad. 

Toward spring when Bill Newlin 
‘bed the boss as to how he would deal 
th the red maverick when the herds 
were loosed again, Cannery’s answer 
vas short and gruff. 
‘As long as I have an acre of ground 
call my own in these parts,’ he pro- 
inced, “that bull will have the free- 
doin of my place. And he ain’t a maver- 
ick any more, Newlin. He gets the Bar 
rand this spring.” 
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Unit Electric Plants for Nebraska 
ms, experiment station bulletin 235, 
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Ou om pay. and pay 
every day you're without 


DELCO-LIGHT 


Don’t keep on paying. Let 
Delco-Light pay you. Start 
to collect...and start now. 








ES, you pay ... and pay big... 
every day you’re without Delco- 
Light. You pay in the tremendous 
amount of time and work required to 
ump and carry literally tons of water 
in a year; to turn crank handles hour 
after hour; to take thousands of need- me 
less steps. Time and work that’sactu- New... 4 Cylinder 1500 Watt Combi- 
ally costing you money. nation Delco-Light Power 





sie and Light Plant 
Now ws time to make Delco- This remarkable new Delco-Light Plant will 
Light pay you provide power in abundance for the largest 


~~ farms inthe country. It will operate electric 
Now all this is over. Now you can motors upto 1', H. P. And for the heavier 


have your work cut in half. Not only tne pli which dane SHE ce 
oad th handate af Guo plant, Delco-Light — nine other moner- 
é makers. 

year. The very day it is installed, \ 
Delco-Light begins to pay you. 

Think! Delco-Light saves Miller $730 ayear. 
It trebles winter egg production for Mrs. Gib- 
son. It saves George Fath $200 a year on labor 
alone. Henry Zumbehl saves $956.50 a year. 
And we could go on and quote you statements 
like these from literally thousands of farmers. 
The evidence is so overwhelming that there’s 
only one answer—Delco-Light pays and pays big. 

Don’t you want the extra money every year 
that Delco-Light will save you? And why not 
now? Why wait? Why will you keep on pay- 
ing and paying and paying? 

Are you waiting for better times? Get Delco- 
Light now and command better times. 

Are you waiting until youcan get out of debt? 
let Delco-Light help you get out of debt. 

Are you waiting until you can get money 
ahead so you can pay cash? Don’t do it. Take 
advantage of General Motors liberal terms. 
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Send for this amazing new 
book—now Free 
Just mail the coupon for our free book that 
tells how scores of farmers are making more 
money. Read how easily you can have Delco- 
Light NOW. Mailthe coupon. See how Delco- 
Light can pay you from this time on. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. ’ ’ ’ Dayton, Ohio 
More than 325,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT PLANTS 





Also Manufacturers of ID Electric Water Systems 
PRODUCT'S O F GENERAL MOTORS 
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1} DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept.123s__ Dayton, Ohio. | 
i Gentlemen: Please tell me how Delco-Light can pay me. Also send me a copy of your new |; 
1| book, “The New Way to Farm Profits.” i 
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| Powerful engine with renew- 

» able cylinder sleeves. 

| Heavy 3-bearing crankshaft 
drilled for pressure lubri- 
cation. 


_ Highly efficient oil-type air 


cleaner. 


| Hand operated clutch. One 
/man from the ground can 
hook or unhook the tractor 
- from any piece of machinery. 
Low, roomy platform—ad- 
justable seat. 
_ Efficient and durable heavy 
roller chain drive, enclosed 
\ and operating in oil. 
Three speeds forward—2\4, 
314 and 4 miles per hour. 
Irreversible steering gear— 
| 13 ft. outside turning radius. 
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Tractors 

Skid Engines 
Threshers 

Combines 
Windrowers 

Pick-up Attachments 
Hay Balers 

Est. 1842 Silo Fillers 
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Fuel and Water Tenders 
Walking Plows 

Middle Breakers 

Suiky and Gang Plows 
Two Way Plows 

Tractor Moldboard Plows 
Riding Disk Plows 
Wheatland Listers 





Ridge Bursters 
Wheatland Disk Plows 
Great Plains Disk Plows 
Marsh Plows 

Brush Breakers 

Spike Tooth Harrows 
Spring Tooth Harrows 
Harrow Carts 
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Years Ahead 


in Work Output... Adaptability 
and Ease of Handling 


Wider Range of 


O APPRECIATE fully the out- 

standing performance of the 

Model *‘L’’? Case Tractor, it 
is necessary for you to see it in 
operation. That’s why this public 
announcement has been with- 
held until a few thousand could 
be put into the hands of users 
scattered throughout the United 
States and Canada. You can 
now see for yourself the many 
unusual features and advantages 
offered by this new tractor. You 
will find the Model ‘‘L’’? to be 
years ahead in work output, 
adaptability and ease of handling. 


Great Power for its Size and 
Weight: Here is a tractor weigh- 
ing only slightly more than three 
ordinary draft horses that will 
pull three, four or even five 14- 
inch plow bottoms, depending 
upon soil conditions, and that 
will operate a 28-inch thresher 
with all attachments. With no 
useless weight to drag around, 
you can get to your fields and 
be working at times when a 
heavier machine would be useless. 
The efficient, concentrated power 
of the Model ‘“*L’’ sets a new 
standard of tractor performance. 
Farming can be made more cer- 
tain and profitable by the use 
of this tractor. 


Usefulness: 
Because of this great power for 
its weight, the Model “L’’ is 
highly efficient for,every job from 
plowing heavy gumbo soil to light 
tillage operations. Three for- 
ward speeds of 214,314 and 4 miles 
per hour enable you to perform 
any field operation at a rate of 
travel best suited to -the work 
being done. The tractoris equally 
effective for a wide renge of light 
to heavy belt oper&tions, or the 
power may, be made available 
through a power take-off. 


Ease of Handling: 4% boy can 
operate the Model ‘“E”* Case 
Tractor as easily asa man. Spark 
and gas controls are on the steer- 
ing column close to the 18-inch 
steering wheel. The steering is 
both quick and irreversible. For 
the operator’s comfort and con- 
venience, the platform is low and 
roomy. The spring seat is ad- 
justable to any position. Full 
fenders and protecting shields 
keep the dust away. In short, 
the Model ‘‘L”’ is remarkably easy 
to handle. 

It will pay you to investigate 
now the superiorities of this new 
Case Tractor. The coupon is for 
your convenience. 


J. I. CASE COMPANY, Inc., Dept. J-67, RACINE, WIS. 





This Coupon Will Bring You Full Information 


J. L. Case Company, Inc. 
Dept. J-67, Racine, Wis. 





Disk Harrows 

Orchard Disk Harrows 
Clod Crushers 

Grain Drills 

Corn Planters 

Cotton Planters 

Cotton and Corn Planters 
Manure Spreaders 
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Listers 

Walking Cultivators 
Riding Cultivators 
Sled Lister Cultivators 
Lister Cultivators 
Beet Cultivators 
Cotton Choppers 
Cotton Cultivators 
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Grain Binders 

Corn Binders 
Mowers 

Sulky Rakes 

Side Delivery Rakes 
Hay Loaders 

Stalk Cutters 

Field Tillers 


You may send me, without obligation, a copy of your 


literature on the mew Model “L” Tractor. 
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National Camp Highlights 


S THE one hundred fifty boys and 
girls who represented seven hun- 
dred thousand 4-H club members from 
the United States and Hawaii at the 
national encampment were received by 
Mrs. Hoover at the East Room of the 
White House, she urged the delegates 
to take back home as many impressions 
as possible of their trip to Washington. 
Mrs. Hodver looked ahead with the 
4-H members when she said to them, 
“Making plans for your own individual 
concerns of work and play and carrying 
them out—what is this but the begin- 
ning of your way of life?’’ 

“What’s ahead for 4-H club mem- 
bers?” C. B. Smith, chief of the exten- 
sion department of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, asked this 
question as the campers held their last 
conference before leaving their ‘tent 
city’’ which was almost in the shadow of 
the Washington monument. 

“For all of you there are big things 
ahead,”’ said Dr. Smith in answer to his 
question. 

“First of all we must get ready. There 
are two ways of getting an education. 
One way is to spend four years or more 
at an institution and be directed by 
great teachers. 

“But if you can’t follow this road, 
know that there is a university now 
within you, if you will but develop it. 
Lincoln found that university in a log 
cabin in a few books beside the fire- 
place. God has written his story of the 
world, not only in the Bible, but also in 
the rocks, the stream, in animal life, and 
in living matter.”’ 

The experiences at National Camp 
give us a new sense of the meaning 
of the words, ‘United States’.’’—Helen 
Drinker. 

“Don’t forget that it is as important 


Delegates to the third national boys’ 





to get joy out of life as drudgery.’”’— 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover. 


* * * 


“Farming is not simply a form of busi- 
ness; it is a whole mode of living, afford- 
ing opportunities to express one’s entire 
self physically, mentally, and spirit- 
ually.”-—Dean Mann, New York State 
College of Agriculture. 

x * < 

“The goal for you is greater knowl- 
edge and understanding, a finer spirit, 
a vigorous, clean body, all working 
together for higher achievements on the 
farm, in the home, and in the com- 
munity where you live.’’-—Dean Mann. 

* * * 


“Tf the new day comes on the farm 
it will be because you boys and girls— 
men and women of tomorrow—have 
helped to make it a new day—not just 
by talking about it but by making the 
words of your slogan a part of yourself, 
and wrought into the daily task.’’— 
Miss Isabel Bevier, professor emeritus 
of home economics, University of 
Illinois. 

* * * 

“Tf the 4-H club boys and girls are to 
achieve the higher levels of their op- 
portunities they must be ever mindful 
that they are not to become one—or 
two—sided, but four square.’’-—Dean 
Mann. 


Birds That Everyone 
Should Know 


HE Nighthawk. We were lolling 
.* about on the grass in the comfort of 
the long shadows of a grove of nearby 
trees, enjoying the respite from the 
heat of the day that was gradually 
developing into twilight. Above us, 
cleaving the air in erratic circles, were 


and girls’ club camp in Washington, D. C. 


UNIOM ond (lub 
epariment 


President is wearing the dark suit 
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several birds whose mysterious gyra- 
tions were punctuated now and then 
by a low, throaty ‘‘zoom!”’ Theirs was 
a strange manner of flight and a strange 
call note but one that was easily identi- 
fied as that of the nighthawk. 

Farmers can well consider him as a 
friend for he destroys countless numbers 
of insects—in fact the nighthawk is prac- 
tically exclusively an insect eater and 
he combs the air in search of this food. 
He pursues them relentlessly and once 
marked by the nighthawk the insect is 
as good as gone for none can outwit him 
in flight. 

We call him “nighthawk”’ yet he is 
not by any means a hawk, being closely 
related to the whippoorwill. Nor are 
his wanderings confined to the night; 
in fact, he is distinguished from the 
whippoorwill by the fact that he is 
more often seen and heard during the 
daylight hours while the latter is ex- 
clusively a nocturnal bird. His appear- 
ance is equally as strange as his habits 
and his name. Flying we can observe 
long, pointed wings and a long forked 
tail not unlike that of the swallows and 
as he swoops about we can see the char- 
acteristic white patches near the end 
of the wing and upon the throat. 

Other than those characteristic mark- 
ings the bird is in general barred or 


- mottled with sooty gray-brown. A close 


up of this bird, if such were possible, 
would reveal a short, weak bill yet with 
a large mouth that opens well back in 
the head to a point behind the eye. 
Such equipment is well adapted to his 
pursuit of insects for as he swoops down 
upon them, with mouth wide open, they 
are easy prey and are gathered in easily. 

The nighthawk is easily satisfied as 
to the site of a nest. The city cousins 
of this species are content with the 
gravelly roof of a building while in the 

[ Please turn to page 56} 
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Select the Reward 
You Want 


\ 7E WILL send you any of these valuable rewards in return for a small favor. It will 

take just a little of your spare time to earn any one of them. If you would like to 
have one of them fill out the coupon below. Tell us the reward you want and-we will send 
you the CLUTCH PENCIL FREE. Please do not ask for pencil unless you are really 
interested in earning a reward. 


| 














Hamilton Rifle ‘ Ingersoll Watch 


— 
















This rifle is well made, perfectly safe, and 
shoots accurately. It is just the thing you 
will want for shooting sparrows, pigeons 
and going hunting during your spare time. It is easily 
earned and easy to keep in condition. If anything goes wrong with 
it we will have parts to replace. 


Roll Film Camera 





This is the new Yankee Ingersoll 
Watch. It is a popular low-priced 
watch and one you can be proud of 
Just as reliable and accurate in time- 
keeping as the old watch, but much 
better looking. You will find it a use- 
ful and handy article to own. 
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An attractive Carrom and Crokinole 
board. A combination of 57 different 
games can be played on this board. 
Complete instructions are given for 
playing the games. A splendid pastime 
gameboard. Every member of the fam- 
ily will enjoy this splendid way to pass 
away the long fall and winter evenings. 





Clutch Pencil Free 
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An Eastman Kodak, guaranteed in every way. It is 


easy to take pictures with it because it requires no If you are really interested in earn- 
focusing or estimating of distance. Keep a photo- ing a reward and will send the coupon 
graphic record of interesting events and take pictures soon, we will send you this pencil as a 
of your friends and relatives too. Fine for photographs present. ; 


of livestock. You can easily secure this camera with a 
half hour or so of spare time effort. The camera will 
last for years. 





Self-Filling Fountain Pen 


This fountain pen is one of the most dependable and serviceable pens we have 
ever seen. It has a well shaped 14-K gold nib and the barrel is unbreakable. 
The pen has an efficient self-filling device and a non-leakable cap. You will be 
well satisfied with the pen. Send coupon today. 
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Meredith Publishing Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 181 Success Building, Des Moines, lowa 
Dear Sirs: 
I am very much interested in securing the reward I have checked below. Please send me complete details of your 
liberal offer. Also send me the Clutch Pencil Free for promptness. 
___Hamilton Rifle ___Ingersoll Watch ___Roll Film Camera 
___Carrom and Crokinole Board __Self-Filling Fountain Pen 
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the coming of this day. 


and night. 


of disease. 


Forhan’s—today! 





Have yon all 
of your own teeth? 


Unless you take preventive measures now, the day is 
coming when you may know, to your sorrow, that the 
true meaning of the phrase “artificial denture 
the extravagant price of self-neglect— false teeth. Here’s 
the reason and the way to help safeguard health against 


Teeth are only as healthy as the gums. And gums 
undernourished and under-exercised, soon surrender 
to dread diseases that ravage health and often destroy 
teeth. To prevent this, avail yourself of the best care 
that modern dentistry offers. Place yourself in the 
hands of your dentist at least twice a year. And brush 
your gums when you brush your teeth, every morning 


But for this purpose—use Forhan’s for the Gums... 
the dentifrice designed to help firm gums and keep 
them sound, thus protecting them from the attack 


Use Forhan’s regularly. You'll be delighted with the 
way it makes your gums look and feel. 
you'll notice that it effectively and safely cleans teeth 
and helps to protect them from decay. Get a tube of 
If your druggist has none in stock 
write us for free trial tube. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhans for the gums 


* 4 out of 5 after forty and thousands younger pay the 
extravagant price of neglect. 


° 5 


is often 





In addition, 























Pha agg tt gee 
All steel, adjustable, reverable 
shaped ditch to 4 ft. 


* Cute v- 
Open, tiling or irri- 
gation. ee oe ditches builds field 
terraces. oes work ©! men. 
horses or tractor. 10 DAYS PRee 
TRIAL. Satisfaction or no sale. 
kk and special low — 








Kill All Flies! ™Siscxs:? 


rees anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, che convenient and 


lA EATEN cheap. Lasts allsea- 











7A son. ate of metal, 

My Pooks can’t spill or tip over; 

aie tee we 2: ey will not soil or injure 
AS = ATI ee Ya anything. Guaran’ 


Insist upon 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


from your dealer. 
Brooklyo WN. ¥. 
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HAROLD SOMERS, 





To aires our business, mal make new new lendsan d ints 
new we sen 
W. Special watch by mail post paid for ONLY $1,B8 tonic delncey 
guspantesd) . Stem wind and stem set oe yle decorated dial, a 
meboeper and fully guaranteed Send this ade 
Pa aed cr and watch wilt be sent at once by mail 
and we will ps two watches. Satisfaction 


or money refunded. Addre 
4737 BROADWAY 


CHICAGO WATCH & DIAMOND CO. CHICAGO, ILL, 



























and Purifying the Skin 


The standard of excetience for filly years 


and introduce our | 


| acteristic 
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open country a gravelly hillside will 
suffice. At rest they settle down, rest- 
ing their body upon the limb or soil and 
folding their long, pointed wings close 
to their side. 

And so, when you see several birds 
diving and twisting about in the air 
above and you hear the quiet of the 
summer day broken by a dull, char- 
‘“‘zoom!’’, you will know that 
several of the farmer’s faithful friends 
are on the job performing a service that 
should be  appreciated.—Christian 
Frank Brockman. 

Note.—This is the first of a series of 
short stories about birds. In the 
November number of Successful Farm- 
ing you will find 80 birds in their natural 
colors. We are going to find out how 
well you know your bird friends.— 
Editors. 


Oklahoma Boys Win 


The international judging contest 
S 


| held in England in June was won by the 


| of $138. 


Oklahoma 4-H team. This team was 
composed of Forrest K. Burns, Harold 
Woodson, and Holland Williams. The 
coaches were J. W. Boehr and B. A. 
Pratt. 


The King Row 


prok three consecutive years, voca- 
tional agriculture pupils in Mt. 
Vernon High School have won sectional 
corn growing honors in southern Indi- 
ana. Alfred Wallice won in 1926, 
Edward Cully in 1927, and Joe Carroll 
in 1928. As a consequence each boy 
has een awarded a Purdue University 
College of Agriculture scholarship. 

In 1926 Alfred Wallice grew 456 
bushels of corn on five acres at a cost 
The market value of the corn 


| was $387.60 and in addition Alfred sold 


$30 worth of seed from his field. Alfred 
is the second Wallice boy who has 
learned corn growing while enrolled in 
vocational agriculture. His brother pre- 


| ceded him and is now at home operating 


| $162.50. 


his father’s farm. The father of these 
two boys said, “The training the boys 
received has more than paid for educat- 
ing my whole family.”’ 

Edward Cully was the next Mt. 
Vernon boy to be crowned champion 
corn grower. In 1927 he grew 112 
bushels per acre on his five-acre field. 
The net return on his five acres was 
In addition to being a corn 
grower, Edward is developing into a 
livestock man. Last year he bought 
five Oxford ewes that raised him seven 
lambs. Wool and lambs were sold for 
$89. This year he has added a regis- 


| tered Chester White sow to his posses- 






sions and with his corn, sheep, and hogs 
he hopes to secure a start in farming that 
will be worth while. Edward is a junior 
and has one more year of school work 
before he can devote full time to farm- 
ing. 

Joe Carroll, another junior in high 
school, is the third member of this 
crown-winning triumvirate. Joe grew 
580 bushels of corn on six acres last 
year, at a total cost of $197.20. Valuing 
the corn at 80 cents per bushel makes 
Joe’s crop worth $464. After deducting 
costs Joe hi 1d $266.80 left for his work 
Joe is like Edward, in that he too is 
starting in with livestock. Just recently 
he added to his business a purebred 
Poland China sow valued at $45.— 
R. W. G., Ind. 

































A Proud Champion 

HE basket of seed corn here shown 

was sold for $50 at a public auction 
held in the interests of 4-H club work, 
Columbia City, Indiana, February 9. 
The purchaser was Clinton Wilcox, 
cashier of the Farmer’s Loan and Trust 
Company of Columbia City. The corn 
was grown by Maurice Bennett, a 4-H 
club boy living in Washington township, 
Whitley County. The corn is of the 
Whitley County yellow dent variety; it 
won first in the 4-H club show, and came 
from a 5-acre plot which yielded at the 
rate of 82 bushels per acre. 

Thirty-seven members of the Whitley 
county 4-H corn club completed the 
project with an exhibit and sale held the 
first week of February, 1929. The ex- 
hibit entered by every member con- 
sisted of 75 ears which had germinated 
100 percent by test at the community 
testing station. Prizes were offered in 
single ear class, 10 ears, and 64 ears. The 
$50 basket contained the first-prize 64 
ears, the first-prize 10 ears, and the 
second-prize single ear. 

In addition to the exhibit and sale, 

totarians and other business men of 
Columbia City held a banquet in honor 
of the club boys who finished the project, 
their fathers and the members of the 
adult 5-acre club who competed. Farm 
bureau officials, club leaders, and others 
interested in the agricultural progress 
of the county were also guests. 

The entire club program is sponsored 
by a committee which has for its pur- 
pose, in addition to those objectives 
common to all club work, the standard- 
ization of corn in Whitley County. For 
this purpose the Whitley County yellow 
dent variety has been developed. 

The corn improvement program was 
started by County Agent B. V. Widney 
in 1925. The cooperation of citizens of 
town and county is making it one of the 
outstanding beneficial movements pro- 
moted in the interests of local agricul- 
ture.—B. V. W., Ind. 




















Maurice Bennett stands at the left 


Popular Guide to Radio, by Doshiell. 
‘ruly fascinating is the most apt de- 
ription of the mysteries of radio. Those 
10 care to explore the technical side of 
ie subject may do so in this book. 
Villiams and Wilkins. 
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from 
Farm 
Expense 


Send Coupon 


for 
FREE BOOK 


ARMERS throughout the country 

are learning of this easy way to cut 
down expense and increase profits. 
Famous experts at leading agricultural 
schools practically without exception 
endorse it. 


It has been proved by tests that 80% of 
all breakdowns and repair bills are caused 
by poor or neglected lubrication. Failure 
to lubricate certain points because they 
are hard to get at. Failure to use the 
proper kind of lubricant. Failure to keep 
out the dirt and grit that wears and tears 
bearings. 


Alemite High Pressure Lubricating Sys- 
tems, together with Alemite Lubricants, 
largely eliminate the trouble due to faulty 
lubrication. Alemite makes lubrication 
eaSy—so it is not neglected. It is sure— 
so it is always done right. 


You attach the handy Alemite Gun to 
the fittings on each bearing. The fittings 
are all easy to reach. At your finger tips 
are thousands of pounds pressure. A pro- 
tecting, wear-reducing “shot” of clean, 
fresh Alemite Lubricant—lubricant spe- 
cifically designed for use in Alemite High 
Pressure Lubricating Systems—is forced 
through and around the bearing. The old 
worn grease is forced out. No lubricant 
is wasted. No dirt, grit or other foreign 
substances to collect around the edges 
and find their way into bearings. It is 
clean, quick, thorough. 


FARMING 


Here’s Quick Relief 














Leading Manufacturers 
Adopt Alemite 


Makers.of farm machinery know that 
proper lubrication reduces repairs, adds 
years of life to equipment, gives greater 
efficiency. So more than 80% of all farm 
machinery manufacturers now equip 
their machines with Alemite. 


But you do not need to wait for new 
farm machinery to enjoy the benefits of 
Alemite. You can easily and quickly in- 
stall Alemite on your present equip- 
ment. The fittings cost only a few cents. 
Yet they may save bearings that cost 
several dollars. 


Where You Can Buy Alemite 


80,000 implement dealers, automobile 
dealers and service stations throughout 
the country sell the Alemite Systems and 
Alemite Lubricants. These lubricants 
are pure solidified oil—resisting the most 
extreme heat and lubricating properly 
in zero weather. Mail the coupon below, 
for complete information. 


- SO 


ALEMITE CORPORATION. 
(Division of Stewart-Warner) 
2664 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, III. 


I want to know more about Alemite on the farm. 
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R. F. D. or Street Number...... 


| 


Canadian Address: 
The Alemite Products Company of Canada | 
Belleville, Ontario, Canada | 


I have the following machinery in use: 
Type Of machiinne.............0cssccwscsseseseenecrsseessnesees 


NR ccuthctanitnaedie . Te Ea ae » % 


does not 
does 


My dealer sell Alemite 
Dealer’s Name.......... 


It is understood that I am not obligated to buy. 
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4y. Lillian Elizabeth Roy. 
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EPTEMBER is a 


month of our year. 


busy 
Not 


only are Little Lovelanders girls. Mrs. Roy had a plan for the page we 
planning f r the school term, wanted. Here is the first one. How do you like 
but other tiny Lovelanders are it? What do you think of the name? We need 


at work for winter meals: the 
squirrels, the field-mice, and 
many woodland inhabitants are 





For a long time we have been thinking about 
a page for the little folks too young to bake 
bread, raise chickens, and do the things that 
interest big brother or sister. 
New York City we visited with Mrs. Roy who 
has written many books and stories for boys and 


your suggestions to make this the best page in 
the book. Tell us what you think.—Editors. 


Last January in 













of the scale fill extra glasses with 
the amount of water that will 
measure just halfway between 
the two bowls which produce 
the whole notes. 

In a short time you will be 
able to play any tune on these 
glasses just as you have heard 








storing harvests. Spiders seek 
winter quarters and move into .- 
snug corners in houses and barns where 
they can curl up to sleep until spring. 
The summer birds:are flying southward, 
and the perfumed flowers are fading. 
In their place, however, we have gor- 
geous-hued blossoms and _ beautiful 
autumn foliage. 


* * * 


Lovely House Decorations 

At this time of year the 
grasses and woodland foliage 
are ready to gather for indoor 
decorations. A very beautiful 
result may be had by placing 
in hot water as much alum as 
will dissolve. Then place in 
this liquid the grasses, or foliage you 
wish to preserve. Set the solution con- 
taining the grasses in an undisturbed 
spot to crystalize. In a few hours you 
will have the reward of seeing your 
bouquet covered with clear sparkling 
ice—and it will not melt! Any object 
can be crystalized by this method— 
baskets, sheafs of whe — dried flowers, 
and other things. Add 
aniline colors to dye the 





musical development. These 8 glasses 
represent the 8 notes in an octave; 
the first. bowl, filled almost to the brim, 
produces the high note. The glass with 
the least water in it will make the lowest 
note in your scale. 

But remember that the thickness of 
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The musical glasses 


the glass, also its size, also the pressure 
you use in playing upon the rim of the 
bowl, will have certain effects on the 
tones. To tell one glass-tone from 
another, and one note from the other, 


you can have 8 shades of aniline powder- 


to add to the waters. I am sure these 
powders can be had at any drug store 
for quite a small cost. 

Once your eyes be- 
come familiar with the 





objects different colors. 


* * * 





various colors which 
stand for the 8 notes, 











| you will be able to 

A Match Problem ‘ a} & 3 ~=6 select any tone you 

Take 12 matches, or need with ease and 
straws, and arrange A match trick deftness. 

them as shown here. When you have the 


Then take away 3 of the 12 and see if 
you can obtain the right answer, which 
is 10. 

* * * 


Hidden Rivers 


1. The broom is here. 
2. The kettle, Gerald, is boiling. 
3. Your allowance is due. 
4. He sang the ode rightly. 
5. Ethel began to cry. 
° 
* * * 


Square Words 
1. A garment. 
2. An imaginary monster. 
3. An open space. 
4. A farmer’s wagon. 


* * * 


Musical Glasses 

If you take 8 thin glasses, or finger 
bowls, and pour a certain amount of 
water into each one asshown above, you 
will have taken the first step in your 





bowls of water ready in a row before you, 
the next step is to moisten the rims of 
the glasses, and also moisten the ends 
of your fingers, from the tips down 
halfway. Now lightly pass your finger- 
tips over the rims of the glasses until 
you get a faint ringing sound. 

Keep on doing this, remembering to 
keep your finger-tips moist, and soon 
you will have a clear, ringing tone 
sounding from the glass. If you do not 
succeed at first, reverse the way you 
pass your fingers over the glasses— 
instead of from left to 
right, try it from right 
to left. 





players do in vaudeville. 
* * * 


Charade 


My first an expression of thanks is reck- 
oned, 

Which is lisped by young children to my 
second: 

My third is a covering, thin or thick, 

As soft as a peach, or as hard 
as a brick. 

My whole is a fruit which does 
not entice, 

For to tell you the truth, it’s 
not very nice. 

$ s 6 


The Old Red School 
House 

Here is a game for a Septem- 
ber party. If you can secure small 
slates they will be cute for the invita- 
tions. Write on them with white slate 
pencils. When your guests arrive you 
choose two leaders and have them choose 
two sides, one for each leader. Place 
them opposite each other, and you 
play you are teacher. Give them hard 
words to spell, and as each has a turn, if 
he fails to spell it correctly, he has to get 
out of line and pay a forfeit. The game 
goes on until all but the last one has 
failed. He is victor and may redeem the 
forfeits. If unusual and funny stunts 
are given the claimants of the forfeits it 
will provide more fun for the others. 
Refreshments should be served in small 
tin lunch boxes, or hygienic paper boxes 
and cups. 


A 
Black. 


* * * 


Arithmetic Puzzles 
The oven takes 15 minutes to heat; it 
takes 15 minutes more. to bake the 
buns; the eggs take 4 minutes to boil, 
and the coffee needs 1 minute longer 
than the eggs to finish boiling before 
breakfast is ready. How long does it 

take to prepare this breakfast? 

* x * 


The correct answers will be found in 
the October issue of Successful Farming. 





Alternate in this way 





during your playing. 
The electrical friction 
is better established in 
this manner. You will 














be able soon to detect 
any flat or sharp note 
in your playing. To 
produce the half-tones 
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New clothes make the first day a holiday, and all year long J. C. Penney clothes stay new- 
looking. Cotton frocks cost but $1.98, and woolen dresses $4.98. All suits for boys 10 


to 12 have two trousers . 


. . 2 long pair, 2 golf knickers, or one of each . . . $7,90 to $9.90. 





10 million children off to school 
.. dressed here from head to foot 


S you finger these soft sturdy stock- 
ings... and note their excellent 
shape, their extra length . . . you may 
wonder why it is that in the J. C. Penney 
store they cost you so much less than 
elsewhere. 


For here are boys’ golf sox at only 
29¢ to 49¢, in all the patterns your boy 
likes best . . . and knit with a special 
clastic stitch that gives extra wear. 
Girls’ stockings knit in the same service- 
able way with a lustrous mercerized 
thread, are soft as silk. Yet a dollar 
buys a season’s supply ... 4 pair! 

And as you walk through our store, 
vou realize that this good-looking school 
hosiery is only one instance of the extra- 
ordinary values in all J. C. Penney 
Company merchandise. When you buy 
« whole school outfit here you save many 
dollars, but the styles are up-to-the- 
minute, the materials are the best, and 
the colors and lines in excellent taste. 

As good merchants we are naturally 
eager to keep our prices low on every- 


J.C.PENNE 














These are the good-looking school stockings that 
have won a reputation of their own in every 
J.C. Penney city. In sizes for.girls 7 to 14, 
they come in black, white and four new shades 
of tan... 25¢. Golf sox for boys 10 to 12 in 
horizontal stripes, diamond checks, brilliant 
block patterns and a variety of solid colors are 
only 29¢ to 49¢ a pair. 


thing we sell. And as a first step we buy 
in tremendous quantities. Last year for 
1,000 stores . . . today for 1,400. 


But these increasingly large purchases 
alone do not account for our uniformly 
low prices. By careful planning at every 
step we have found new ways of handling 
all our merchandise so efficiently that 
we put it in your hands without adding 
an unnecessary penny. And every cent 
that we save in buying excellent mer- 
chandise at a low price, and selling it 
with efficient economy, we pass on to you. 

That is the J. C. Penney Co. Golden 
Rule that has brought us the good-will 
and trade of more than 10 million 
families since we opened our first store 
25 years ago. 

If we have no store in your town 
write to us. We will tell you where our 
nearest store is located, and will send 
you a copy of our “Store News” in 
rotogravure. Address J. C. Penney 
Company, Inc., 330 West 34th Street, 
New York City. 


co. DEPT. STORES 


The largest department store in the world...under more than 1400 roofs! 
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N OW— Highest Authorities 
Endorse Lightning Protection 
Of Grounded Galvanized Roof 


**In the case of buildings which are roofed, or roofed and clad 




































with metal of substantial weight or have metal frames; addi- 
tional conductors can be dispensed with, due attention being 
given only to bonding and grounding such metal; and to car- 
ing for any upper portions which are susceptible to damage.”’ 


— United States Bureau of Standards, Code for Protec. 
tion Against Lightning, Bulletin No 92 just issued. 


= what the statement, endorsed by 
three outstanding engineering organizations, 
means to you. The ablest experts in the 
country say that a galvanized roof, properly 
laid and properly grounded, protects against 
lightning. Lightning rods are necessary only 
where non-conducting objects (brick chimneys, 
etc.) project above the roof. No expensive cables 
needed along the ridge. As indicated at the left, two 
inexpensive conductors from the eaves at diagonally 
opposite corners, take care of an ordinary building. This 
cuts the cost of lightning protection to less than one-half. 


Any other roofing, except metal, should be equipped with a 
full lightning protective system. But both lightning protec- 
tion and a thorough satisfactory roof can be obtained at 
lowest cost by using galvanized sheets properly grounded. 


If you already have galvanized roofing on your buildings or 
intend to re-roof, send for complete information (approved 


by lightning experts) on how to obtain real lightning pro- 
Epic bookies tection at very little expense. Full, authentic, directions 
a Galvanized 


Rightning * wi will be sent you free of charge. 
sent free o ® 

gendifor 28 pace ©) THE SHEET STEEL TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
Its Use and Ap: Terminal Tower Building 


plication."’ 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 
Protect against lightning 






















You, Too, Can Go To College 


OTHER, Jean is going to college 
l this fall.’ Mrs Brown looked 


up quickly as her daughter 
entered the room, for she understood 
Betty’s longing for college—understood 
too well the words the girl left. unsaid. 
It would be hard for Jean—going to 





college without Betty—but it would be 
harder still for Betty to stay home with- 
out Jean. But she knew, too, that it 
would mean hardship for the younger 
children who were still in school if the 
family purse were obliged just then to 
meet college expenses for her 18-year 
old daughter. 

“Mother,” Betty continued bravely, 
“T read just yesterday in that last 
catalog that came that girls sometimes 
work for part of their expenses while 
they are in college. Why couldn’t I 
do that?” 

As Betty found the cat- 
alog and studied it further, 
her mother pondered. 
Wouldn’t the work be so 
hard that the necessity of 
earning money would play 
havoe with her daughter’s % 
health? And then Betty 
would find herself in a new 
environment. 

How many farm girls, I 
vonder, are facing the same problems 
that Betty is facing. Six years ago, 
| too, was wondering if a girl really 
could earn her college expenses and not 
be too many years in finishing her 
course. 

Now that I am a college senior, I 
know that it can be done—I have done 
it. I have been happy in the doing, 

‘t too busy to have a good time out 

my college years, yet not too hard 
ip to have most of the things I have 

inted. It can be done—not easily, to 
sure, but, on the other hand, without 
too great sacrifices. 

[ feel so certain that what the ordi- 

iry girl—the girl I was six years ago 

faced with a decision about going 
college, needs, is confidence and 
rage. 

The summer after I graduated from 

*h school, I attended an extension 

ol which was held in a nearby 

n. I worked for my room and 

rd that summer as I had done during 
last years of high school. The 


rly \ 


no money at all. My high school 


course had been normal training so I 
thought the best thing to do was to find 
But teachers were 


a school to teach. 
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plentiful and the law was firm. No girl 
could teach till she was 18 years old. 
That meant several months for me so I 
stayed home during corn husking and 
cooked meals for several hungry men. 
During this time I did much planning, 
just as many of you are doing now. 

After the corn was husked I went to a 
nearby town and helped a friend for a 
few weeks. 

But the best day of that winter was 
the day I was asked to fill a vacancy in 
a rural school and, of course, I was very 
glad to accept it. Earning money was 
most attractive and a better school was 








gaa I) 


work was so much different from high 
school work and so interesting that I 
decided then that I was going to con- 
tinue college work. 

But going to college that fall was, I 
thought, out of the question as I had 


offered me so I taught again the next 
year near home. 

One year more of teaching, then I 
started going to school in earnest. I 
had my credits transferred to a state 
school of home economies, since I was 
interested in that kind of work, and 
set about finding ways of earning ex- 
penses while there. 

For six weeks I was unable to obtain 
any work. I knew no one at this school 
to whom I might go for help so I tried 
the office of the dean of women and of 
the Y.W.C.A. but since they knew 
nothing of my abilities or weaknesses in 
any line of work, others were given 
preference. 

At the end of that time I heard 
of a vacancy in a tea room near 
the campus. I applied, was hired as 
waitress, and started work im- 
mediately. I did not know, how- 
ever, that such positions had to be 
approved by the dean of women so 
was very much surprised to be asked 
in a few days to report to her office. 
She let me stay at that tea room 
for the. rest of the summer, there 
were only four weeks left, but told 
me that it was not. advisable to 
work there during the yéar. 

So I applied for work at a tea 
room on the campus, which was 
approved, but was told that no help 
was needed. However, I continued 
to apply at the same place. Four 
calls in about two weeks brought no 
results so when the fall quarter 
started I went back and tried again. 
Much to my surprise and delight | 
was hired and told that I could begin 
work right away. I worked for meals 
at this place for two years. Often we 
worked overtime; and, of course, were 
paid extra for this. 

Let me say that waiting tables in a 
faculty tea room such as this was, is 
pleasant and profitable but that it is 
hard work. To be successful, a girl 
must be strong and able to work, be- 
cause trays are heavy. But this need 
not daunt any girl who is anxious to 
help herself thru school. 

Since I did not have stenographic 
training, [ did not qualify for that kind 
of work: but I could do filing and general 
office work during odd hours. 

And housework—this is usually easy 
to get if one is neat and knows how 
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THE 


Electric service 


you ve always 
wanted 















































T’S an electric service that will give 

| all the power and light you need at 

any hour of the day or night .. . an electric service that can be installed 
right on your own farm... an electric service that gives you your own 


independent power and light supply. 























The New Westinghouse Automatic Electric Service 


Plant is the last word in light plant design. It’s a new 











type of plant that runs itself. You don’t need to go near 





it for weeks—or a month—at a time. It means smaller 
batteries, longer battery life and less replacement Gey shjs Story of 


cost. And it guarantees electric service that is a/ways Pat'and Bill 

Write for the story of 
Pat and Bill. Learn how 
their team-work in this 
new plant puts unfail- 
ing electric service at 
your beck and call 
Electric Service Plant will give you a greater op- yw Phony Be ony 
time without any per- 
sonal attention. It will 
be to your advantage 
and profit to get these 


. . ° . f: “ts. \V $ H 
labor—and a greater joy in living. are fell in the 


automatic ... always economical... and a/ways re- 
liable every hour of the 24, every day of the month. 


Ownership of a new Westinghouse Automatic 


portunity to do more work with less effort and in less 


&§ time—a greater opportunity to profit from your 





A new development—the Westinghouse Electric Water System 
will give you the convenience of running water in your home, 
outbuildings and barnyard. 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC SERVICE PLANTS 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Small Electric Plant Section. 
Please send me information on: 


Westinghouse Automatic Electric Service Plants 
Westinghouse Automatic Electric Water Systems 


oN es NA NR EE pec SO ie er a ae RN 
Address....... ° 
CO 68 Fricke Soc er ore eccdbiogwa State 
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to go ahead with it. It is a good odd 
time kind of work as vacant hours ea: 
almost always be filled. It is ofter 
good experience, especially to one who 
is interested in a home economics course 

Our college offers short courses severa| 
times during the year to which people 
from all over the state come. I hav: 
worked with the housing of these peopl: 
for the last three years. This involves 
finding rooms, assigning them, hiring 
help, and collecting from the peopl 
who attend. It includes also work at 
the general information desk. I find 
this most interesting. 

Since I am especially interested in 
journalism, I have sent several of the 
stories I have written to magazines 
Some of these have been accepted and, 
of course, I was paid for them. So, you 
see, work along special lines often can 
be profitable as well as interesting. 

This year I am not waiting tables. 
Instead I am planning the meals and 
buying the food for the group of girls 
with whom I live. 

And my newest kind of work started 
just the other day! It is doing telephone 
solicitation for a big daily in a nearby 
city. For the girl who wishes to work 
during most of her extra time, nothing 
helps more to obtain a new position than 
a good record on the last. It may be 
hard sledding for the first few weeks but 
once a reputation for good work is es- 
tablished more work than one can pos- 
sibly do will be available. 

Because it is hard to get started and 
almost impossible to earn more than 
half the expenses during the school 
year, I feel that it is highly advisable 
for the girl to work a while first to ac- 
cumulate something for a starter. But 
don’t put college off too long! 

If Betty and her friends read this 
they will probably think that college 
for the girl who works is all work and 
nothing else. Far from it! With a well 
planned schedule, the girl who works 
can have time for social life and for the 
activities which are so much a part of 
college life. 

I have told of only the work side of 
college as I have seen it as I feel that 
this is the biggest problem which Betty 
and many other of our farm girls have 
to face during the time that elapses 
between high school and college.—Ruth 
Watkins. 


Ideas Fly 


O YOU love beautiful trees? Then 

perhaps you can understand how 

certain ancient peoples worshipped the 
forms of these woodland kings. 

Why not ‘offer a prize in your local 
club to the girl who makes the best col- 
lection of poems about trees? She will 
enjoy illustrating her notebook with 4 
picture of some great lonely pine, or 4 
beautiful gnarled old tree which has 
been strong enough to face the storms 
of the years. Graceful willows and 
sturdy oaks, too, make good subjects to 
snap with your camera. 

Stars are one of the most fascinating 
things to know about in all outdoors. 


| The only equipment you will need is 4 
} ; ; ; 4 
| focusing flashlight and a guide book 


telling about the behavior and the old 
legends of the stars. 
If you would like to know more about 


| the star-gazing “Our Girls’’ will be en- 


joying this season, write to me about 
it.—Esther Sietmann. 
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A Modern Group 
Wwiat a charming little group of 


furniture for the girl’s room and 

not a thing but what a girl could make 
or have made. It suggests the modern 
style, too, in which everyone is inter- 
ested now. If you have been anxious 
to try your hand at introducing some 
of the modern atmosphere into your own 
room, here are some suggestions for you. 
If you wish to have such a group as 
this, look about, first, for a chair to be 
covered. It should be the easy padded 
type but very plain and simple in line. 
Then go in search for a lovely textile 
with modern design in which to slip 
cover the chair. Modern design may 
be found in any material from calico to 


silks and velvets. Cretonne or chintz is | 


durable and comes in modern patterns. 

I know you are interested in the boxes 
at the arm of the chair used for a table. 
You might select smooth boards and 
have a number of these boxes made of 
various heights and painted in harmo- 
nizing colors. They may be placed to- 
gether or used separately in many ways 
to make tables and benches which get 
into many a nook and corner in the 
modern scheme. 

And that cunning waste basket could 
be made ever so easily. Two of the 


sides are thin boards cut in triangular | 


shapes and the other two of rectangular 
boards all fastened together with tiny 
nails. To make it stand, triangular 
blocks are nailed to the two sides made 
of rectangular boards. Since it is made 
of wood, it is very durable and satis- 
factory. 

*Now, I want to tell you about the 
colors in this group which are just as 
characteristic of the modern style as 
the figures in the chair cover. The de- 
sign of the chair cover is on a black 
background and the figures are deep 
blue, blue-green, and red-orange. One 
of the boxes making the table is painted 
blue-green, the other the deep, rich blue. 
The waste basket is black on the out- 
side with design on two sides of black 
and silver. It is painted red-orange on 
the inside. 

These colors might be carried thru the 
entire room against a gray, silver-toned 
or blue-green wall. Curtains of theatri- 
cal gauze dyed red-orange would give 
light and life and be lovely with this 
group. 

If a girl has a liking for modern art, 
an adventure into such a simple use of 
it in her own room would not be costly 
and would be a most interesting ex- 
perience. 
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No Store round the Corner” | 
At the South Pole 


So the Byrd Expedition Couldn't take a Chance 


Exploring dangerous and unknown regions, with serious injury and death stalking every 
footstep, scientists take no needless risks. Dependable radio battery power might mean the 
difference between life and death. Thatis why four successive Byrd Expeditions have used 
Burgess Radio Batteries .. . why the Wilkins South Pole Expedition, and countless others 
—both in the past and right now—are relying upon them. : 

Scientists take nothing for granted. Boastful, or misleading statements are ignored. 
Entirely! Numberless tests . . . electrical, chemical, physical, mechanical /.. prove abso- 
lutely and conclusively that Burgess Radio Batteries have no equal in power, capacity, 
length of service, dependability and uniformity. 

They are the best to be had .. . and it will pay you in many different ways to use, in 
your own set, Burgess Radio Batteries. 

ASK FOR THEM BY NUMBER: 










“Super B’’ No. 21308 “Super B’’ No. 22308 
, all d 
ae Dotan romddes only average Sumer 


$423 $999 

BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY, General Sales Offices: Chicago 
In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 

BURGESS Products «. 
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The Roadside Market 


An Outline of Its Essentials 


AST September as I was driving along 
a main highway in Franklin 
County, Ohio, leading into Co- 
lumbus, I came by a white painted farm 
house attractively set among shade trees 
back on a well kept lawn. There were 
rocking chairs and comfortable benches, 
all painted white, here and there under 
the trees that fairly invited you to stop 
and rest. 

Out on the front of the lawn—there 
was no unsightly fence—stood two neat, 
substantial wooden stands painted 
white. Upon them stood potatoes, 
pumpkins, and fresh eggs. Without any 
frills whatever, yet it was as attractive 
afarm sales counter as I ever saw. 

I pulled off the road to stop in front 
and noted that there was ample 


By HARRY R.O’BRIEN 


State highway engineers are con- 
cerned, because the hundreds of stands 
set too close to the road are one of the 
worst menaces to traffic that exists 
today. Every such one is a constant 
source of danger. 

Persons who are interested in seeing a 
beautiful country side are distressed at 
the myriads of ugly, illy constructed, 
poorly kept shacks that now dot every 
highway in the land. 

Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., of 
New York City, working with the Art 
Center of New York and the American 
Civic Association of Washington, D. C., 
has been offering prizes in a series of 
three contests ranging from $50 to $300 
for the best roadside stands. The mat- 


just as unattractive and as dangerous as 
are those run by fellows who sell gasoline 
or near-beer, often more so. The wisi 
farmer who wants to market at hom: 
might just as well have a stand that is 
back off the road, that is well built and 
well kept, as anyone else. 

In making observations for this 
article and the preceding one on road- 
side marketing, I drove perhaps 1,500 
miles last fall in three midwestern states 
and I continued my observation over a 
good many other hundreds of miles later 
while on other business. It was con- 
stantly observed that everywhere the 
movement for better types of stands is 
evident. 

I could tell of a farm stand in southern 

Michigan that sold flowers, a gasoline 





space to do so and that my car was 
sufficiently clear of the traveled high- 
way. No sooner had I stopped than 
a woman came out from the house, 
neatly dressed and courteous, to in- 
quire my wants. It developed that 
instead of pumpkins, I wanted infor- 
mation. The husband was sum- 
moned from the barn across the road 
to take part in the conversation. 
This farmer, Carl Hoffstetter, told 
me that two years ago he first began 
selling products from the farm at a 
stand. He found that people would 
stop to buy, so this past year he 
enlarged the range of products. This 





This is the second of two articles by 
Mr. O’Brien on the subject of roadside 
markets. 

In the first article the experience of 


H. H. Hall, of Ohio, was described quite 
fully. 

In this concluding article Mr. O’Brien 
points out and interprets the essentials to 
success in this type of marketing. He 
explains these as neatness, attractiveness, 
and safety from the passing traffic, all 
these coupled with adequate business 
ability. 


and refreshment stand near Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana, that is built in the 
form of a Dutch windmill, of stands 
built in the form of log cabins. | 
know of a half dozen nurseries selling 
flowers and shrubs that have their 
stands amid a display garden for 
setting. 


NE of the best display stands of 

which I know is that of Frame 
Brown who has a large commercial 
apple orchard about 15 miles north 
of Columbus, Ohio. He has attrac- 
tive displays on both sides of the 
entrance to his place but does his 





selling about 150 feet back from the 





year he plans to put out more vege- 

tables and corn and carry on a still 

more extensive business. During the 
1928 season he had sold all the sweet 
corn from five acres, often selling as 
high as 200 dozen ears a day. He had 
disposed of all the tomatoes from 2,000 
plants. To date 400 bushels of potatoes 
had been disposed of and that first 
week of pumpkin selling he had sold 50. 


E WAS selling from 70 to 100 

dozen fresh eggs weekly. Up to 
then, the sales for the year had totaled 
more than $1,000—he didn’t give me the 
exact figures. 

Hoffstetter is not a specialty farmer. 
He is operating a general farm, with 
dairy cows, vegetables, and poultry. 
The fodder from his sweet corn goes into 
the silo. With this combination he is 
finding that marketing by means of a 
roadside stand is a paying proposition. 

Here again, the big secret was not so 
much that he had a stand as it was that 
he had utilized the pleasant setting of 
the lawn as a background. His stands 
were neat and attractive. The products 
looked fresh and inviting and farm 
grown. You just knew that here was a 
real producer, not some city chap trying 
to palm himself off as a farmer. There 
was room for several cars to stop at 
once, off the highway. 

This matter of proper roadside stands 
is one that is attracting a lot of attention 
just now, quite apart from the market- 
ing selling side. State highway depart- 
ments, civic organizations, agricultural 
colleges, and a good many other bodies 
are taking interest in the matter. 





ters of design, arrangement, and beauti- 
fication by means of flowers and shrubs 
are considered in awarding the prizes. 
A fourth contest is now under way in 
which maintenance and upkeep over a 
series of years is the point involved. 
Plans for model roadside stands can now 
be obtained from the Art Center at a 
nominal cost. 

During the past year the state high- 
way department of Ohio has become 
interested in stands. The Columbus 
branch of the American Institute of 
Architects has been cooperating and 
these architects have prepared drawings 
of two model roadside stands. Local 
landscape gardeners supplied plans for 
planting of flowers and shrubbery. 

Engineers of the highway department 
took these plans and added details for 
entrances and exits and for drainage 
and toilet facilities. Blueprints showing 
all of these details are now available for 
anyone interested, I believe. 


N MASSACHUSETTS, the state 
division of markets has _ recently 
made an investigation of roadside 


stands. Records of some 200 stands 
were secured and several thousand cus- 
tomers of stands replied to the ques- 
tionnaires. 

As to the economic side of these 
stands—that has often been related and 
with such I am not so concerned. But 
of the stand itself, its looks, location and 
the like, little has been said. 

Jt is a sad fact that a good many of 
these stands operated by farmers are 


road at his packing sheds. This, by 
the way, is a method much used where 
roadside parking is impossible. 

But the particular form of the stand, 
the particular thing sold, is not the most 
important. The essentials are those 
mentioned above: of neatness, attrac- 
tiveness, safety from passing traffic, 
coupled with sufficient business acumen. 

That term, business acumen, may 
cover a vast field. There are locations in 
which the passing tourist trade is suffi- 
cient to warrant the operation of the 
stand. There are more locations where 
returning local trade will make up the 
bulk of the custom of the stand. 

In catering to a local trade, of course 
the object is to sell a product which will 
so please the customer that he will be 
sure to come again. This can be done 
only by proper grading, by the sale of 
the highest grade products which give 
unquestionable satisfaction. The seller's 
guarantee must accompany the product 
and the customer’s word should usually 
be the basis upon which any adjustment 
required under the guarantee is made 

An attitude favoring the idea of “let 
the buyer beware” can have no place in 
the successful operation of a direct-sell- 
ing scheme of this sort. 

The tendency in some districts for 
groups to pool their products and sell 
thru a cooperative stand strategically 
located is worthy of observation. Such 
cooperative efforts must require, ol 
course, ever-closer attention from each 
cooperator with respect to grading. 

Let one who would market to the 
world as it passes take note. 
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SHE 


HAS.. 


.. . when you 
start her purring with Quaker State 


Ir YoU want to see what a difference there is in 
Tractor Oils—just put a filling of Quaker State 
mto your tractor! 

Just try it—and you'll notice she has more pull, 
more power, more get-up:and-go than she ever had 
before! You can feel it! And the reason is this... 

Quaker State Tractor Oils are made especially 
for tractor lubrication. They aren’t just “oils”— 
they are specialized tractor oils, made for the job 
of keeping a tractor up and humming by Quaker 
State engineers. 

These men study tractors—they study each bear- 
ing, each working part. They take tractors apart. 
They put them together. They drive them under 
extreme loads for hour after hour—and they know 
the kind of lubrication a tractor needs! 

That’s one big reason why Quaker State Tractor 


| 
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Oil will give your tractor the smoothest, safest, 
sweetest lubrication it ever enjoyed. And here’s 
another mighty important one... 

Quaker State Tractor Oils are made from 100% 
pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil — the very 
finest crude oil the world produces! 

Buy a drum of Quaker State 
tell you just what grade is best for your make of 





your dealer will 


tractor. Then fill her up—and your tractor will 
show you what a difference the right oil makes! 





For Your Automobile .. . 


REMEMBER—from every gallon of Quaker State Motor Oil, 
super-refining removes the quart or more of non-lubricating 
material found in every gallon of ordinary oil. And in its 
place you get a quart of the finest lubricant — an extra quart 
in every gallon! 











QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO., OIL CITY, PA. 


QUAKER STATE SPECIALIZED 
TRACTOR OILS 


Refined from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
® TRACTOR oll Grade Crude 
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WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT. 


and edgy nerves calmed by 
this little joy bringer. 


Big in benefits, small 
in cost. 


SUCCESSFUL 


or sure SWRIGLEY'S 


The dry mouth is moistened 
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TASTE the 
Juice of 
Real Mint Leaves 


Hot days lose their terror 
in the cooling freshness of 





































The Great Northern Railway serves an agricultural 
empire in the Northwest that abounds in opportunities 
forsmall farmers and large operators to rent or pur- 
chase a farm on the most favorable terms for many 
years.Mortgage companies will sell on easy terms or 
crop payments and assist experienced industrious 
settlers 

Minnesota has undeveloped cutover land or im- 
proved farms; fine lakes, streams, highways Good 
for dairying and livestock 

North Dakota is going ahead fast in grain, clover, 
alfalfa, livestock A good farmer can pay for a 
farm in a few years 

Montana has thousands of acres of newland adapt- 
ed for grain and livestock. Agriculture is making fast 
progress in low cost production and new methods. 

Washington, Oregon, Idaho, have great variety of openings 
in grain, dairying, fruit, poultry—rich cutover or high pro- 
ducing irrigated land, mild climate, attractive scenery 
Write for free Zone of Plenty book giving detailed information. 


LOW HOMESEEKERS RATES 
E. C. LEEDY, Dept. 329 
Great Morthern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
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LAND OPENING | 
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Pump Water 
by WaterPower 


With swift-running water for power a Rife Ram will 
furnish a water supply for country houses cheaper 
than any other method of pumping. Our all hot 
galvanized rams will not rust. Write for complete 
information about rams—Free. Rife Hydraulic 
Engine Mfg. Co., 90-S West St., New York City 





OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 


Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop pay- 
ment or easy terms Free literature; mention state. 
H. W. Byerly, 11 Northern Pacifie Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 











The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


‘Sold Direct $23.15 





JUST the THING for SHOCK 
or SILO CUTTING 










Works in any kind of soil. 
Cuts stalks, doesn’t pull them. 
Cuts 4 to 7 acres a day with one man and horse. 
Great labor saver. Sold direct to farmers. Get 
your catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: 


LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept 181,Lincoln, Illinois 








CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin, 
soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores, 35¢ 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 





Send Model or drawing fo: 
Pp A T E 4 T S Preliminary Examination 
Booklet free. Highest ref- 
erences. Best results. Promptness assured. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST . WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Dividing Peonies 


S° THAT others may avoid making 
‘J the mistake which I made this 
spring with my peonies, I will give my 
We had two clumps of 
peonies on the lawn, pink and white. 
They had been set for a number of 
years and as one clump, the pink, was in 
the way of the children while playing 
ball and similar games I decided to di- 
vide that clump and set in a new loca- 
tion. This was in April, just as the 
tiny red sprouts began to show. 

I dug a nice hole, several sizes too 
large, filled it with a mixture of sheep 
and hen manure, just leaving room for 
the divided roots. After placing the 
roots I kept the sprouts watered well 
and for a time they seemed to thrive 
_and then all at once they seemed to 
wither and get dry. They did not bloom 
and one bunch died down, but sprouted 
again in early August. I decided that 
the strong mixture of manure had 
burned them and I took them up and 
reset them in a nice fresh soil with much 
leaf mold. They are doing very well. 

The large clump of white peonies 
were not divided but the sod was dug 
away. Then a trench was dug some 
inches from the roots and filled with the 
mixture of manure. From then on 
the white peonies did just fine, blooming 
very profusely. This experience proved 
to me that it does not do to put manure 
too close to the roots of peonies. [| 
believe also that fall is the proper time 
to divide roots.—F. B., Mich. 


Plum Tree Borer Control 


HE Northwest’s worst plum pest, 

the plum-tree borer, which is an- 
nually responsible for millions of dol- 
lars of damage. to plum trees thruout 
the nation, can now be controlled suc- 
cessfully at low cost. 

Thought to be the first practical and 
effective control ever discovered during 
decades of research, a paraffin-paradi- 
chlorobenzine treatment was developed 
at South Dakota State College during 
the last three years by George Gilbert- 
son, assistant professor of entomology, 
and successfully tested. 

The new remedy, a variation of an old 
practice, is unusually simple, and its 
application is estimated to cost not 
more than three cents per tree. Ordi- 
nary paraffin is melted and paradi- 
chlorobenzine, or P. D. B., which can be 
obtained at any drug store, is added at 
the rate of one part P. D. B. to nin 





| 


! 


| parts paraffin. 


A thin coat of this 
solution, a pint to every four or five 
trees, is then brushed on the trunks and 
larger branches of the trees in the plum 
orchard. A double-boiler arrangement 
may be necessary to keep the mixture 
liquefied, Professor Gilbertson points 
out. 

When it hardens, the paraffin-P. D. B 


| combination forms a protective coat 





which does not chip off in summer tem- 
peratures and allows the dissolved 
P. D. B. to vaporize slowly. The fumi 
gating action continues for several days 

| until the larvae of the borer are dead. 

| Altho no investigation has been mad 
to determine the ideal date for using 
the new paraffin-P. D. B. treatment 

| Professor Gilbertson believes from his 
experience that it should not be applied 
after July 1. He first used the contro 
on plum trees in Brookings, Sout! 





















































Dakota, and at South Dakota State 
College two years ago. The trees were 
all bearing last summer and the borers 
gone. 

Professor Gilbertson points out the 
importance of the new plum-tree-borer 
control to South Dakota in these words: 

“Tt is difficult to estimate the extent 
of the borer trouble in South Dakota, 
but I would assume that at least 50 
percent of the plum trees in the state 
are infested. After they reach an age 
of three or four years, they are likely to 
be attacked by the borers, and borer- 
infested trees are short lived.” 

Since the moth of the borer always 
lays her eggs in injured spots on the 
plum tree, the South Dakota entomolo- 
gist advises careful pruning and culti- 
vating to avoid injury to the tree and 
recommends painting injured areas 
with white lead thinned with linseed oil 
to the consistency of paint.—F. E. P., 
S. Dak. 


Pruning 
Wane the greatest need with 


regard to orchard pruning is 
probably encouragement of the practice, 
at the same time there are those who 
are so enthusiastic about pruning in 
their orchards that some caution should 
be exercised by any such enthusiasts. 
There should be a good reason for 
every cut made on the young trees. 
It is particularly important that the 
annual pruning of the young trees just 


oming into bearing be moderate and | 


ertainly no more wood should be re- 
moved than is absolutely essential to 
proper shape and form of the tree. 

It has been shown that practically all 
varieties of apples and many varieties 
in particular, may be expected to fruit 
earlier when unpruned than when mod- 
erately or severely pruned. Also, it has 
been found that unpruned trees have 
made more growth. Yet some pruning 
luring the first few years of the or- 
‘hard’s life must be done. 

It is necessary to direct the growth of 
the framework of the tree, so that as 
the tree matures it will be sturdy and 
able to support large crops without 

reaking or splitting down. In obtain- 
ng the desired shape of the tree, prune 
uoderately, rather than slashing right 
ind left; otherwise, the man who care- 
essly does no pruning at all, may 
iarvest fruit long before you do. 


Leaf-Mining Insects by James G. 
Needham, Stuart W. Frost, Beatrice H. 
Cothill. The agricultural library will 
nd this book a valuable addition to the 
-helf devoted to insects of economic 
importance. The Williams and Wilkins 

Price $6. 


Spraying, Dusting and Fumigating of 
‘lants by A. Freeman Mason. This is 
ne of the rural manuals edited by L. H. 
iley. Mr. Mason, the author of the 
ok, knows at first hand the problems 
that confront the horticulturist. He 
s discussed in this volume the most 
cent developments in spraying and 
isting, and the practical gardener, fruit 


wer, trucker, and farmer will find | 


book extremely useful in helping 
| to recognize and control the insects 
| diseases which attack the plants. 
e book is right up to the minute with 
esent progress in pest control on 
ints. MeMillan. Price $5. 
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THE New Lee 
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Ax overall value far beyond that ever before offered df 
even by Lee...a remarkable garment absolutely new in - 
design ... one literally sweeping the country like wild-fire! 

More than 50,000 Lee Dealers, nation-wide, are supplying the Lee 91 Shield- 
Back to millions of men already enthusiastic over its new comfort, new convenience, 
new value . . . all at a price you’re accustomed to paying for any good overall. 

At your Lee Dealer’s . . . be sure and see it before you buy! 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED—your money back 
or a new overall if you don’t agree it’s the best 
overall value you’ve ever had! 


THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo., Trenton, N. J., South Bend, Ind., Minneapolis, 
Minn., San Francisco, Cal., Salina, Kans. 


UNIONALLS « + + OVERALLS « » « PLAYSUITS 
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Here’s a new 


INGERSOLL 
Wrist Watch 
stylishly small 


sturdy and strong 
—THE 


MITE! 





$ £ 00 
{PLAIN DIAL} 
RADIOLITE $550 


OW the new Ingersoll Mite 
is ready—stylishly small— 
sturdy and dependable! 

Years of effort went into its 
perfection. You'll find that in spite 
of its stylish smallness, the Mite 
is no white-collar watch. It’s 
strong and long-lived. 

And because so small, a favorite 
not only with men, but also with 
women and boys and girls. 
Chromium-finish, will not tarnish 
or discolor the wrist. Plain or 
engraved design. Plain dial 
$5.00; Radiolite $5.50. 





Anger stl 


YANKEE 


Po, 
x oi F ‘€ 


38.. tom 4 
a ro ot wit 












0 
The Yankee *1> 
America’s most famous watch 
Sturdy and dependable—a faithful 
timekeeper for over 35 years. True 
biue through and through. $1.50 
Radiolite $2.25. 
Prices slightly higher in Canada 


INGERSOLL 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
Service Department— Waterbury, Conn. 
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Mulching for Strawberries 


By B. W. 


*TRAWBERRY beds should not be 
mulched until the ground has frozen 
at least two inches deep. If the mulch 
is applied before this time, the subsoil 
will not have been cooled sufficiently to 
stop root growth, and after the mulch 
has been applied and snow falls upon it, 
this warmth in the subsoil will come up 
and warm the soil around the roots and 
start growth. Then when severe winter 
sets in, the ill effects will be much worse 
than if the mulch had never been ap- 
plied at all. 

The idea of a mulch is not to keep the 
ground from freezing, but to keep it 
frozen and to hold the snow over the 
rows. A severe cold, open winter is hard 
on plants. It’s likely to winter-kill them, 
or injure the roots so they cannot func- 
tion properly the following spring. As 
far as winter protection is concerned, a 
mulch would not be so absolutely neces- 
sary if we were sure snow would be over 
the rows all winter. Even then it is 
very necessary in the late winter or 
early spring after the snow goes off, to 


,shade the row and prevent repeated 


freezing and thawing. Alternate freez- 
ing and thawing not only heaves the 
plants out of the ground, but injures the 
roots and crowns, handicapping the 
plants’ ability to produce a maximum 
crop. Mulches are also beneficial in 
the spring or early summer when the 
crop of berries is mpening. They shade 
the soil around the plants, keeping it 


KELTH 


cool, a condition which is ideal for 
strawberries, especially if the weather 
is hot during harvest time. 

Mulches also assist in conserving soil 
moisture and keeping down weed 
growth in and between the rows, be- 
cause in the spring some of the mulch- 
ing material is left on the row and the 
part removed is placed between them 
By handling the mulch in this way, the 
berries can be kept off the soil making 
them clean and more attractive. 

The time to remove the mulch is 
after severe freezing weather is over in 
the spring. Leave enough on the rows 
so the blossom stock and leaves can 
easily come up thru it, ordinarily about 
two inches. In localities subjected to 
late frosts, the mulch is placed on a little 
heavy, six inches thick, and allowed to 
remain on longer, thus holding plant 
growth back which results in later blos- 
soms. Under all conditions, the mulch 
should be removed early enough to pre- 
vent the spring growth of leaves becom- 
ing bleached and tender. 

The materials to use for mulches are 
straw or other course materials which 
will not mat down on the row and 
smother the plants. It should also be 
course and bulky enough to hold the 
snow. A little fine manure in with the 
straw will be very beneficial. Beware of 
weed and especially grass or grain seeds 
(rye or wheat) in all mulches. Such 
seeds mean trouble will follow. 


Ad Sells Peach Crop 


By HARRY L. SPOONER 


CROP of approximately 40,000 
bushels of peaches sold by an ad- 
vertising outlay of only $40, or at the 
rate of one-tenth of a cent per bushel, 
is the record made by a group of fifteen 
fruit growers of western Michigan. 
Their experiences in marketing their 
crop embrace ideas that might prove of 
advantage to other fruit growers, and, 
to growers of other farm products. 

This group of farmers live on a seven- 
mile stretch of road in Kent County. 
Last fall when the peach trees in that 
section began to droop with their heavy 
loads of fruit, the growers realized that 
the local market could not absorb the 
crop at a profit to the growers. A meet- 
ing of the 15 growers to devise means of 
marketing the crop was held. It was 
an open-air meeting, held one evening 
after chores were done, in the beautiful 
yard of one of the growers, Philip Klenk. 

None of the group had ever had any 
experience in advertising and they 
hardly knew what they needed, but each 
agreed to contribute $5 toward an adver- 
tising fund. As the community had no 
distinctive name, they proceeded to give 
it one, calling it Peach Ridge. 

Some signs 12 x [80 inches were 
printed, one for each member of the 
group, at a cost of $3.60. These had 
the name “Peach Ridge” at the top, 
and underneath, the name of the mem- 
ber. They were attractively placed in 


front of the homes of members, where 
they could be easily seen from the road. 
Several other signs were placed at 
strategic points along the roads leading 
to the community, with arms pointing 
toward Peach Ridge center. 

With the help of the local editor in 
the nearest village, an advertisement 
was prepared. It was simply written, 
reading as follows: ‘For Sale—50,000 
bushels of peaches by the bushel or 
truckload: South Havens will ripen 
about Sept. 5; Elbertas about Sept. 20. 
Drive to Peach Ridge section, 8 miles 
west of Rockford or 10 miles north of 
Grand Rapids on M-37 to Ballard’s 
Corners, then west.” 

The advertisement was a blind one, 
containing no grower’s name. ‘This 
was decided on, thinking it would be 
treating all alike and giving every 
grower the same opportunity. The ad 
was placed in the classified columns of 
fourteen daily and weekly newspapers in 
Michigan at harvest time, it appearing 
once in the dailies and four times in the 
weeklies. The total cost was a trifle 
under $40. 

The first buyers arrived on the first 
date advertised, and from then on until 
the season was over, there was a con- 
stant stream of peach-hungry buyers. 
They came at all hours of day and night, 
but no matter the time, all were pleas- 
ingly served. 
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The Klenk farm acted as information | 
bureau for the group. Buyers who | 
called at a farm and were unable to be | 
served there were sent to some other one 
where their wants could be taken care of. 
Uniform prices were asked by each 
grower for the various’ grades. 

Of the 50,000 bushels advertised, 


fully 40,000 bushels were sold at the | 


farms. One grower sold his entire crop 
of 1,800 bushels at home. Another one 
made only two trips to market, selling 
over 2,000 bushels at the farm. 
Klenk farm, whose crop totaled 4,800 
bushels, sold over half of them at home. 
Their greatest day’s picking was 500 
bushels of Elbertas. 

Peaches, altho the only crop adver- 
tised, was not the only one sold. The 
buyers purchased hundreds of bushels 
of early apples, pears, plums, and some 
vegetables. 

It is interesting to know that of the 
fifteen members of the group with but 
one exception all farm and orchard work 
is done by the actual owner and the 
members of his family. Further, on 
only three of the farms is it necessary 
to hire extra steady help. 
harvest time extra help has to be em- 
ployed. 

It is quite likely that for the coming 
season a slight change will be made in 
the plan by electing a secretary and 
giving his name and address in the ads. 


It is felt that this might be fairer to | 


prospective customers, giving them an 
opportunity to communicate with the 
secretary for definite information before 
starting out. With this definite infor- 
mation, it is also felt that perhaps more 
buyers would eventually appear, and 
thus make possible the disposition of a 
larger crop and further cut the cost of 
advertising.—H. L. 8., Mich. 


Bracted Plantain in 
the Lawn 


TH presence of bracted plantain, 
frequently mistaken for buckhorn, 
from which it can be distinguished by | 
the narrow, grass-like leaves and the 
conspicuous bracts on the seed heads, 
is a sign of the need of soil improvement. | 
It is typical of the weeds so commonly 
found where attempts are being made to 
crow grass on the infertile sub-soil that 
.ccumulated when the house founda- 
tions were dug and later used for lawn 
grading purposes. Poor land weeds such 
as the bracted plantain usually thrive 
inder such adverse conditions instead 
f grass. 
In the long run, the most satisfactory 
rocedure under these circumstances is 
to make a new beginning, to create con- 
litions more suitable to the growing of 
It will be necessary to haul in 
~ome topsoil in order to give the lawn a 
decent foundation, but fortunately the 
iyer of topsoil necessary need not be 
ery deep. A study of the habits of lawn 
crass roots has revealed that they do 
t ordinarily penetrate very deeply, 
nd a two-inch layer of rich topsoil 
ould provide a satisfactory seedbed for 
ie new lawn. By seeding in the early 
\| instead of during the spring, the 
ung grass will be relieved of much of 
the ruinous competition with more 
irdy weed seedlings since lawn weeds 
evelop during the spring, and far 
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etter results will be secured.—A. A. | 
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Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles end roofing 


expense forever—and are always fireproof 
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OT often are roofs called upon to 
resist such hail stones as those de- 
scribed by Mr. Nofftz. But it is a good 
thing to know that your buildings have 
roofs that are a real protection against 
any storm. And along with this, a Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingle roof is com- 
plete protection from fire. 

It is particularly important that farm 
buildings be covered with fireproof roofs. 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles are 
forever fireproof. They do not wear out, 
rust, warp or corrode. J-M Asbestos 
Shingles are made of asbestos fibres and 
Portland Cement united under terrific 


4 Johns 


pressure into rigid, permanent, good- 
looking “stone” shingles. 


Whether you re-roof over your old 
roofing or are building a new home or 
barn, J-M Asbestos Shingles will end 
your roofing expense for all time. They 
will outlast the building, and will never 
fail to protect your investment from the 


hazard of fire. 


Write for our free booklet, *‘Asbestcs 
Shingles on the Farm,” together with 
other information about this fireproof 
roofing. Address Johns- Manville Corp., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. 


-Manville 


RIGID ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
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Livestock cupping Fever 


70 
By 
HE predominating ailment in 
animals following shipment in- 
volves respiratory disturbances 


which may terminate in pneumonia. A 
common pneumonia complication is 
inflammation of the bowels. The death 
rate in livestock following shipment may 
be largely prevented by certain measures 
employed at the proper time. Change- 
able weather conditions, particularly 
damp and cold, play an important part 
in increasing the susceptibility of all 
animals to intercurrent or existing 
infections. 

Anything which lowers 
the vitality of the animals 
may serve as a predispos- 
ing factor. Different fac- 
tors may operate in differ- 
ent cases. The intensity 
or severity of these 
agencies are therefore im- 
portant in the outcome. 
Sickness may develop in 
transit or the animals may 
appear normal until short- 
ly after arrival in the 
owner's feed lots. 

Many feeders of the 
Middlewest are familiar 
with the shipping losses, 
yet the contributing fac- 
tors often remain obscure 
and little understood and 
unfortunately fail to at- 
tract the attention they 
merit. Many times the 
avoidable losses incurred 
in shipment represent the 
difference between profit 
and an even break. Fre- 
quently losses in shipping 
on a close market may be 
a defect that can not be 
overcome. Such poten- 
tially important items in 
feeding livestock are 
therefore worthy of care- 
ful consideration. 


VOID Fatigue. Prob- 
4% ably the most im- 
portant of all in prevent- 
ing losses following ship- 
ment is the vitality of the 
animals. Vitality is closely dependent 
upon the manner in which animals are 
handled in shipment. Strong, vigorous 
animals withstand the hardships of 
transportation best, yet unfavorable 
handling and shipping schedules to- 
gether with changes in feed and water 
may exhaust healthy animals and bring 
on lung or intestinal diseases. Fatigued 
animals are most susceptible to pre- 
vailing infection, and as a result certain 
specific diseases, such as shipping fever, 
enteritis, bronchitis, and pneumonia 
claim their toll. 

Shipping Fever. Shipping fever is 
complicated by bronchitis, pneumonia, 
enteritis, and edema of the lungs may 
terminate fatally. These ailments in a 
mild form go unnoticed, while animals 
in the incubative stages may, likewise, 
escape recognition. Mildly infected 
animals that appear normal are often 
regarded as healthy, only to show well 


WOO 


ROBERT GRAHAM, D.V. 


University of Illinois 


marked symptoms of fever on arrival 
at the farm. 

Clean cars, and clean loading and 
feeding pens are highly desirable, yet it 
must be recognized that sanitary cars 
and pens do not protect the shipper 
against all losses incident to shipment. 
Therefore, stockmen must realize that 
sanitation, tho commendable, is not the 
panacea for many of the ills in shipment. 
In our observation the cause or causes 
of loss may even be harbored in healthy 
animals to develop at a time when vital- 





A new type of stock car with three decks and pens for small consignments 


ity is lowered. Animals in good health 
are able to resist the invading causes, 
while the same animals exhausted from 
shipment with lower resistance fall 
easy victims. 


XHAUSTION Predisposing Factor. 

As in pneumonia in man, shipping 
fever germs may be present in the 
respiratory tract of healthy animals. 
Unfavorable weather plus exposure in 
shipment lowers vitality and favors the 
development of pharyngitis, bronchitis, 
and pneumonia, or inflammation of the 
bowels. The condition of the animals 
preceding and during the time of ship- 
ment, tho often disreg arded, is therefore 
an important factor which must be more 
considered if losses are to be prevented. 
In different animals, losses subsequent 
to shipment may assume different forms, 
yet by consulting the animal’s conven- 
lence many of the illnesses may be 








avoided or at least greatly reduced. 

Cattle. Mild attacks of shipping 
fever may not attract attention yet 
may cause loss in weight and unthrifti- 
ness in the early part of the feeding 
period. There is no preventive serum 
of proven value for shipping fever in 
cattle. Hemorrhagic septicemia may 
be prevented, but bacterins and aggres- 
sins which are frequently employed may 
signally fail when given to animals at 
market centers or during transit. 
Failure is not traceable to the ineffective 
ness of the aggressin to 
immunize, but more logi- 
cally to the condition of 
animals at time of treat- 
ment. 

Vaccines are more valu- 
able in healthy animals 
and should be used under 
veterinary supervision for 
preventive rather than 
curative purposes. 
Healthy animals, dry 
pens, and laxative feed in 
proper amounts are essen- 
tial in successful vac- 
cination. 

A variety of medicines 
have been used in treat- 
ment for affected animals. 
This type of treatment de- 
pends on the symptoms 
and like vaccines should 
be administered under the 
direction of a veterinarian. 
Shotgun preparations 
often do more harm than 
they do good. 

Experimental Vaccina- 
tion at Market. In recent 
years thousands of cattle 
have been vaccinated at 
market centers. The re- 
sults in several shipments 
coming to our attention 
appear favorable, yet be- 
fore vaccination can be 
endorsed and recom- 
mended to stockmen by 
veterinarians, the mor- 
tality on a comparable 
number of untreated cat- 
tle must be considered. 
Likewise, the cause of death in vac- 
cinated and unvaccinated shipments 
must be carefully determined. To date 
illness in cattle on arrival in the feed 
lots of the Cornbelt have been observed 
in animals that were vaccinated as well 
as in unvaccinated animals. The exact 
ralue of vaccines is, therefore, open to 
question and remains to be carefully 
established. There is nothing to indi- 
cate that the vaccines employed to date 
will replace proper handling and good, 
clean surroundings. 

A general consideration of the prob- 
lem suggests that it would be advisable 
to immunize cattle a week or ten days 
before shipment from the range. It ts 
conceivable that this practice might 
appreciably reduce losses. Where ani- 
mals are purchased direct from the 
range this procedure is to be preferred 
to immunization at market centers. 

[ Please turn to page 72 
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State College of Washington— Veterinary Class, 1929 





Only Half Enoug 


Pictured here are the veteri- 
narians graduated in 1929 
by seven leading universi- 
ties. In all the country 
less than 150newveter- 
inariansreceived diplo- 
mas. Yet, nearly 
300 left the profession 
due to death, retire- 
ment, etc. 

If this decrease con- 
tinues, the time will 


tion of Ameri- 
ca’s Live Stock 


come when our trained veter- 
inarians will be inadequate to 
handle serious outbreaks of 
animal diseases. 

The only compensat- 
ing element is the fact 
that these 150 gradu- 
ates received the most 
modern veterinary 
education. Through-re- 
cent scientific progress 
live stock raisers will 


Veterinarians Graduated to 
Replace This Year’s Losses 


find that veterinarians today 
give far more efficient service 
than ever before. 

There is but one way to 
increase the number of veter- 
inarians. Young men must be 
encouraged to take up veter- 
inary medicine. More exten- 
sive use of veterinary service 
will accomplish this purpose 
and at the same time increase 
profits from live stock. 


This advertisement published in an effort to help avert a crisis which faces American agriculture 


ALLIED LABORATORIES, INc. 


Pitman-Moore Company 


Sioux Falls Serum Company 


Royal Serum Company 


Sioux City Serum Company 


United Serum Company 
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Colorade Agricultural College--Veterinary Class. } 
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Every CMember of the Family 


WILL BE interested = “The Farm House 
Keeps Pace”, a 32-page booklet pre- 
pared especially i Successful Farm- 
ing readers by H. E. Wichers, rural 
architect. This booklet includes sixteen 
plans for remodeling the six most com- 
mon types of middlewestern farm- 
houses with the least possible expendi- 
ture. The price of the booklet is 20 cents. 
“Folk Dances and How to Do Them” 
by Fannie R. Buchanan is a brand new 
booklet just off the press for 4-H club 
boys and girls and young people every- 
where. This booklet tells how to do ten 
old-time folk dances, including “Money 
Musk,” “The Virginia Reel,” and “The 
Minuet.” Each dance is beautifully 
illustrated in color. The booklet will be 


Successful Farmin}, 


Please send me the following booklets for which I am enclosing_...-.....--..-....-- cents 
[] The Farm House Keeps Pace—Price, 20 cents 
[] Folk Dances and How to Do Them—Price, 15 cents 
{ ] Clothes for Maternity Wear and the Layetté—Price, 10 cents 
[] Your Clothes If You Are Stout—Price, 10 cents 
[ ] Favorite Recipes From the Canned Meat Contest—Price, 10 cents 
[] The Poultry Flock—Price, 10 cents 
(CHECK BOOKLETS DESIRED) 
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sent to anyone upon receipt of 15 cents. 

Successful Farming booklets for 
Mother include two written by Mary 
Brooks Picken, “Clothes for Maternity 
Wear and the Layette” and “Your 
Clothes If You Are Stout,” and a new 
recipe booklet, “Favorite Recipes From 
the Canned Meat Contest” which will 
be a joy to all farm homemakers. These 
booklets are 10 cents each. 

“The Poultry Flock” is a 64-page 
booklet containing the outstanding new 
developments in the work of success- 
fully raising farm poultry. It was com- 
piled by a member of the Successful 
Farming staff and is the result of read- 
ing great numbers of reports and visit- 
ing many flocks. It sells for 10 cents. 1 








Des Moines, Iowa 















To Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell the largest, 
finest quality line 
of daily necessi- 
ties from your 
car. No exper- 
ience necessary. Hundreds now making 


$200 TO $500 A MONTH 


Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 

permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
sale at every home. Two lines mean two 
profits. We will give you liberal credit. 
rite for details about our new proposition. 


Corn Harvester 


Makes harvesting easy, safe and quick. Saves 
time, men and money harvesting corn, cane or 
kaffir. Self-gathering; cuts tall or short corn equal 
to corn binder Piles on harvester or windrow. 
One man with one horse can cut and shock from ‘ 
to 6 acres aday. Used in every state. Only $2: 
with fodder tying atts Ny hment. A rich man’s corn 
harvester at poor man’s price. Write today for free 
illustrated catalog and experiences of others in 
harvesting corn this easy way. 


Process Harvester Co.,Dept.A,Salina,Kans. 


HEAVES 


A horse with heaves can’t do its full share of work. 

Get rid of the heaves and you have a horse worth 

its a | value in work or in money. Send today for 
| POWDERS 









LEMING’S TONIC panve 
($1.00 per package, , post », Satis : results or 
sure-fire i ic to build up rundown 
horses. OUR Bia’ — Vet about 
pew treatments for man: ite eae 


ING BRos., Chemists 





FURST-MecNESS CO,, Dept.424 Freeport, IIL 


FLEMI 
212 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
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Livestock Shipping Fever 
{ Continued from page 70 | 


Since vaccination on the range pre- 
paratory to shipment is not generally 
practiced, the most satisfactory pro- 
cedure’ in avoiding shipping fever or 
pneumonia in cattle, subsequent to 
shipment, consists of consulting the 
animal’s convenience with reference 
to feed, water, and rest. 

Common Sense Prevention. Regular 
feeding and water, instead of allowing 
the animals to themselves at 
intervals of 24 to 28 hours, is the key- 
note of preventing shipping losses in 
healthy cattle. In long shipments pro- 
vision should be made for frequent un- 
loading. Feed and water of good quality 
along with dry pens should be supplied 
with more liberal periods of rest. 
Animals will then arrive at market cen- 


gorge 


| ters in better condition and upon resale 


| weaker 


enter the feed lots in a more vigorous 
condition. Shipping fever, complicated 
with pneumonia or inflammation of the 
bowels, may terminate fatally irrespec- 
tive of vaccination and medical treat- 
ment, yet the damage done by fatigue 
in shipment may be judiciously avoided. 
Sheep. The losses in sheep subsequent 
to shipment are largely confined to the 
animals. In the latter, 
hemorrhagic septicemia may appear 
and cause losses on arrival at the farm. 
Losses incident to placing healthy sheep 
on feed may also be largely avoided. 
Rich legume hays should be given spar- 
ingly and increased slowly to avoid 
digestive disturbances which terminate 
in inflammation of the bowels. 
Qos losses in shipment are associated 
with chronic parasitism and these 
animals are’ also more susceptible to 
changes of feed. The dietetic upsets in 
weaker animals pave the way for the 
development of hemorrhagic septicemia 
which frequently terminates in a chronic 
pneumonia. Hemorrhagic septicemia 


| developing in the weaker animals may 





also spread to vigorous animals. Pre- 
ventive measures consist of careful cull- 
ing before shipment, and proper han- 
dling enroute, to prevent lowering 
vitality. On arrival at the farm 
digestive upsets may be reduced to a 
minimum if feed is given sparingly. 
Some digestive upsets have been mis- 
taken for hemorrhagic septicemia. 
Horses and Mules. Notwithstanding 
the attention given to cleaning and dis- 
infection of cars and stock pens, together 
with the use of vaccines, losses incident 
to shipping horses and mules during 
the war were not systematically reduced. 
A good attendant accompanying the 
animals often exerted a favorable in- 
fluence. Success in checking the losses 
following shipment in war days was, 
however, frequently associated with 
commonsense methods, of frequent 
unloading, feeding, and resting. It 
always seemed questionable to the 
writer to expect horses, mules, and ani- 
mals of any kind under strange condi- 
tions, without feed op» water for 28 
hours, to do other than sicken and die. 
Poultry. Feeders and shippers in the 
Middlewest have experienced losses in 
ears and feeding pens for more than 
many years. More recently the acute 
form of the disease known as flu, 
Canadian flu, or gappers, has appeared. 
The losses in poultry, incident to ship- 

















LO 





ment, as in larger animals is invariably 
associated with fatigue brought on by 
exposure to cold and irregular feeding. 
Hucksters often haul chickens in open 
crates at thirty miles an hour thru the 
open country to the assembling points 
where they are loaded on the cars. 
Subacute “cases: of so-called flu, are 
aggravated into an acute and fatal type 
of the disease. Likewise, mildly affected 


fowls in the incubation stage of the | 
disease that are purchased for shipping | 


or fattening, may die in 24 to 72 hours 
after symptoms are observed. A highly 
acute infection of this character spreads 


rapidly to healthy chickens in feeding | 


batteries. The disease represents a 
serious obstacle in fattening and ship- 
ping poultry. 

The disease also occurs in farm flocks. 
it is not confined for fowls enroute to 
market centers. Farm flocks often 
show symptoms which resemble colds 
followed by flu with heavy losses. 


There is no known vaccines or medicine | 


that will cure fowls. Cleanliness, proper 
housing, avoiding exposure to cold, dry 
quarters and prompt isolation of affect- 
ed fowls, are the most effective methods 
of combating the losses. 


Hogging Off Corn 


HE value of hogging off corn de- 

pends on several things as the experi- 
ence of an Indiana farmer shows. C. L. 
Cole operates an 80-acre farm in Carroll 
County, under a stock partnership 
lease. His experience is interesting. 

In 1928 he turned 47 hogs into 944 
acres of 90-day corn and soybeans. 
Besides this they ate the corn of 134 
acres, fed in a dry lot to finish them. 


Purdue mineral mixture was before | 


them at all times in a self-feeder. They | 


gained 6,305 pounds or 593 pounds of | 


pork per acre, which at the selling price | 


of $8.85 made an income of $52.48 per 
acre. 


These hogs had been grassed thru the | 
summer. The old corn available as | 


feed for the sows and pigs was of poor 


quality; hence they did not do as well | 


as usual. Then circumstances prevent- 
ed vaccination at the usual time. 

In former years Cole did better than 
this. In 1926 he turned 45 shotes into 
6'4 aeres of corn and soybeans. They 
had a mineral mixture of 10 pounds of 
ground limestone, 10 pounds of 16 
percent superphosphate, and 1 pound 
of salt. This is known as the Purdue 
mineral mixture. These shotes gained 
5,345 pounds or 822 pounds of pork per 
acre. They were sold at $12.25, which 

ans an income of $100.69 per acre. 

The year before that Cole turned 51 

hotes into 9 acres of corn and soybeans. 
"he beans were a small crop because 


st killed a large percentage of them | 


t after planting. These hogs put on 
°,S60 pounds or 651 pounds per acre. 
They were sold at different dates. The 

rage price was $11.32,which gave a 

turn of $73.69 per acre. 

in addition to this, 9 bushels of seed 

i and 50 bushels of corn were husked, 

value of which is not included in 
this summary. These hogs had the 
lowa mineral mixture. 

rhe returns vary from $52.48 to | 
5100.69 per acre depending upon price 
received for the hogs, the feeding value 
of the erop, and the condition of the 
shotes when turned into the cornfield. | 

W. G.§., Ind. 
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To Mr. and Mrs. Public: 


More than 47,000 of you, to whom this is ad- 
dressed, own the business of Swift & Company. 


The officers and directors of Swift & Com 
pany are responsible to these owners. 


When Gustavus F. Swift first started in busi- 
ness in New England in 1868, he was alone. When 
he incorporated the business in 1885 as Swift 
& Company, six persons comprised the list of 
shareholders. 


Today, in 1929, shares are owned by consum— 
ers, retailers, producers of livestock and 
many employes of Swift & Company. In fact, 
by thousands of you whom we address as Mr. 
and Mrs. Public. 


No one man or family owns as much as 50 per 
cent of the stock of the Company. Indeed, it 
would take about 1,400 of the largest share-— 
holders to vote 51 per cent of the shares. 


We are proud of the fact that some 13,000 of 


the list are employes—and that these employes 
own nearly $20,000,000 worth of our stock. 


LI 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Pad 


PRESIDENT 


Dee. ae 





Prized for their 

distinctive flavor— 

Swift's Premium 
Ham and Bacon 


Copyright S. & Co. 
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SuperX 


Outshoots Them All! 


To get the high-flying ducks and geese that 
are beyond the reach of other loads, shoot 
Super-X. This famous long-range shell is 
the load with the Short Shot String. The 
pellets in the shot charge travel in a com- 
pact mass instead of stringing out in the air. 
More pellets reach the spot you aim at. 
Super-X gives you clean kills. Fewer crip- 

les. Dense, even patterns. 15 to 20 yards 
sal effective range. 
For shooters who want extra long range, 
Western also loads the Super-X shell with 
Lubaloy (copperized) shot. This new load 
has a Super Short Shot String and the longest 
range of any shell on the market! The Lub- 
aloy (copperized) shot are harder. There is 
less deformity. Greater velocity. Greater 
killing power. Ideal for the second barrel 
of a double gun or the later shots of a mag- 
azine gun. 

For quail and rabbits shoot Xpert, the hard- 
hitting, top-quality load that sells at a pop- 
ular price. The Western Field shell for all- 
round shooting has been the standby with 
farmers and sportsmen for more than 20 
years. Shoot the shells which are made by 
the company that specializes in ammunition 
exclusively. Try Western Lubaloy .22's. 
They won't rust your rifle and are free from 
grease. There are Western dealers every- 
where. Write us for free literature describ- 
ing Western's important ammunition de- 
velopments. 

WesTeRN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


911 Hunter Ave., East Alton. Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Cal 


The Long Range Shotgun Shell 
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W hen Cattle Crave Bones 


ATTLE often show depraved appe- 

tite and are especially fond of chew- 
ing bones and old wood. Doing this ‘s 
and . 
have seen affected cattle eat or swallow 
all manner of other foreign substances. 
This depraved appetite is usualty in- 
duced by a deficiency of phosphorus in 
the feed. It is most prevalent in dis- 
tricts where the soil lacks phosphorus. 

It often affects cows and young cattle 
that are living on roughages, such as 
timothy hay, silage and pasture grasses. 
Even where such roughages are sup- 
plemented with corn and oats, depraved 
appetite may occur, for those grains are 
deficient in phosphorus. That mineral 
element is the one most likely to be 
deficient in the ration of the dairy cow, 
for most home-grown feeds are deficient 
in phosphorus. 

Where the trouble occurs, it may 
usually be relieved by supplying phos- 
phorus in the form of protein concen- 
trate or a special steamed bonemeal. 
Experts of the Michigan agricultural 
experiment station advise that the feed- 
ing of a mixture of 2 parts of special 
steamed bonemeal to 1 part of salt 
generally relieves the depraved appetite. 

Raw rock phosphate does not suffice 
as a remedy for pica and is indigestible 
or deranges the digestive organs. It 
may also soften the teeth, so that they 
wear down to the gums. When bone- 
meal was fed no ill results were observed. 
As to bonemeal, the Michigan experts 
state that it is not a standard product. 
There are many different varieties on the 
market. Raw bonemeal is unsafe feed, 
since it is rarely heated sufficiently to 
destroy disease germs. Only special 
bonemeal or bone flour, made from 
bones, should be fed to dairy cattle. 

However, the product may contain 
an odor which makes it objectionable as 
a feed. Many cows object to the odor 
of ordinary fertilizer bonemeal. It is, 
therefore, important to use only an 
odorless special bonemeal. Bone flour, 
made from bones, is a safe feed, but 
usually expensive, and so-called bone 
flour, made from raw rock phosphate, is 
unsafe as a feed.—Dr. A. 8. A., Wis. 


A Good Combination 


LOVER and silage with plenty of 

good bluegrass pasture for the cat- 
tle is a combination that A. J. Nave of 
Clinton County, Missouri, has found 
practical and profitable. 

“Most of the 600 acres I am now 
farming is very rolling,’’ Nave says, 
“and I have to use clover and pasture 
to prevent washing. I find that by feed- 
ing calves which have to be fed inside 
thru the winter for best results I can 
make better use of the manure, and it 
does not require so much corn to finish 
the calves.” 

He had 60 calves last fall. Part were 
of his own raising and part of them he 
bought. The manure was carefully 
saved and used as a top dressing for 
wheat, a practice which not only im- 
proves the wheat crop but helps to in- 
sure a stand of clover. 

This is the first year he has not had 
silage for the calves since 1910 and he 
tells me he will not be without it again. 

He never lacks for clover as a winter 
roughage. He says he has seeded clover 


| each year for the last 18 years and has 
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succeeded in growing a crop every time. 
Part of his success he attributes to early 
seeding. He seeds by the twentieth of 
March and finds the crop is sufficiently 
well established to stand the hot weath- 
er when the nurse crop is removed. 
Then, too, he says the land is never in 
corn so long that it gets thin; and there 
is always a lot of manure to bespread.- 


R. R. T., Mo. 


Push the Fall Pigs 


PUSHING 50 head of fall pigs to a 
weight of 200 pounds on April 4 
was a profitable enterprise for Chester 
Swearingen of Howard County, Mis- 
souri, last winter. These 50 hogs were 
out of a lot of 61 that averaged 54 
pounds the first of December. They 
weighed 200 pounds four months later. 
Swearingen kept records on the feed 
cost in cooperation with County Agent 
Dan E. Miller. He found that the 
shotes required 6.5 bushels of corn and 
43 pounds of a protein feed for each 100 
pounds of gain. The protein supple- 
ment was made up of two parts tankage 
and one part each of linseed oilmeal and 
alfalfa meal. Swearingen also fed a 
mineral mixture of equal parts salt, 
ground limestone, and bonemeal. 


R. R. T., Mo. 


Old Superstitions 


T ONE time belief in such alleged 
diseases as “‘wolf - in - the - tail,” 
“worm-in-the-tail,”’ “hollow tail,” “hol- 
low horn,” and ‘“‘the hooks” was preva- 
lent, and many farmers also carefully 
considered the signs of the zodiac be- 
fore operating on animals or planting 
crops. Education, fortunately, has large- 
ly dispelled these superstitious beliefs 
and, in time, they should entirely be for- 
gotten. 

Meanwhile, suffice it to say that the 
soft place just above the switch in a 
cow’s tail does not contain a “wolf” or 
“worm.” Such a condition usually is 
normal, but in some instances has been 
caused by the cow pulling the tail loose 
when caught on a snag or barb-wire. It 
is not a symptom of disease and need 
not, therefore, be split open and packed 
full of pepper, salt, garlic, or any other 
drug. 

Further, the horns of all adult cattle 
are hollow and the cavity connects with 
the frontal sinus of the skull and that 
with the nostril. In catarrh of the head, 
especially the malignant form, pus may 
fill the sinus and work into the horn 
core, but that is an incidental condition, 
not a disease. Boring of the horn and 
injections of medicine are unnecessary. 

The term ‘hooks’ was applied to a 
swollen or enlarged condition of the 
“third eyelid” or “haw” of the inner 
corner of each eye, which is used as a 
sort of handkerchief by the animal to 
help remove foreign bodies. In tetanus 
(lockjaw), these membranes protrude 
part way over the eyeballs, especially 
when the head suddenly is raised. Cut- 
ting out the membranes will not cure the 
disease. They need only be excised when 
tumors have formed, a condition most 
common in the dog. The “signs” have 
no material influence upon ordinary mat- 
ters or affairs and need not be considered. 
—Dr. A. 8. A., Wis. 

Turn on the Water. Circular 229, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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Poll Evil.—I have a horse which has had 
the poll-evil for over a year. The veter- 
inary book which I have said the places 
would break and run after a while but they 
are Just the samesas ever. [ would like to 
know what the trouble is that they do not 
break and go down.—C. O. B., Mo. 

The condition described does not indi- 
cate the true poll-evil as pus is not dis- 
charging from a sinus or “‘pipe.”” That 
may occur later, if pus forms; but the 
fluid present now may be serum or exces- 
sive Joint oil. Try the effect of cold, wet 
packs and an application of tincture of 
iodine every second evening. The fluid 
may then be resorbed. If that does not 
occur a veterinarian may have to operate. 

Failure to Breed—I purchased a young 
Jersey heifer just after she dropped her 
first calf. Five months after calving I had 
her bred to a very large Holstein bull. She 
did not conceive. When in heat again she 
was bred but did not conceive. When due 
in heat again she had a discharge of large 
bloody clots. 

The veterinarian treated her and said 
this was caused from injury by the bull. 
However, this month she again had the 
bloody discharge. He said he did not 
know what caused it, and offered a wash 
we could administer. Do you think this 
cow can be bred? If£so, what treatment do 
you suggest?—G. R. H., Nebr. 

The vagina and neck of the womb should 
be examined for a growth which could be 
removed, or for a wound which should be 
treated until well. If no such condition 
is found try the effect of syringing out the 
vagina three or four times-a week with 
bloodwarm (100 degrees F.) boiled water 
containing one tablespoonful of Lugol’s 
solution per three quarts. 


Disease of Hogs.—I am writing in re- 
gard to hog cholera, which has just about 
cleaned out our township of hogs. Some 
say this is not cholera but a form of septi- 
cemia or hog flu. It began with three 
brood sows and spread to the others of 36 
fine healthy hogs; only one recovered ; other 
neighbors losing all. Hogs went off feed, 
lost strength and died a sudden death in 
from two to five weeks. Hogs had no 
cough but showed a little looseness of the 
bowels, became weaker and weaker till 
dead. What form of disease was this and 
what is the best method to combat this 
disease?—M. R. W., Kans. 

Hog cholera, hemorrhagic septicemia 
or swine plague), and hog ‘“‘flu’”’ (influen- 
24) are separate diseases. To determine 
which disease is killing the hogs a qualified 
veterinarian should make a post mortem 
examination and may have to send tissues 
'o the veterinary department of the state 

‘periment station at Manhattan for 
laboratory examination and diagnosis. 
Still another disease, necrotic enteritis 
necro), nay be the one responsible for the 
losses mentioned, but one at a distance 

nnot decide the question. 





All our subscribers are asked to 
make inquiry thru this department 
and their questions will be answered 
free of charge. Give age and sez of 
animals, all the symptoms possible, 
ind previous treatment, if any. 
{ddress all communications for this 
lepartment to the “Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
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Temporary Fence -A time 
Labor and Money Saver 


’TEMPORARY fences are widely used to increase profits. They 
cut labor costs by letting the stock do much of the harvesting. 
They turn into money much forage so often allowed to goto waste. 
Enable you to rotate stock and hogs over different fields and 
maintain fertility. Live stock as well as hogs salvage much grain 
left in the field. . 


For instance, dividing either permanent or temporary pastures, 
hogging off part of your corn, turning in on legume crops—all 
these practices are profitable and all can be followed through using 
a few stretches of temporary fence here and there on the farm. 


Temporary fences can be quickly erected on Red Top Steel 
Posts. With a Red Top One-Man Driver they drive easily through 
the hardest of soil. And you can make your fence post dollars do 
double duty. Take out a few next time you are in town. Use them 
for seasonable temporary fences. Later on withdraw them and use 
for new fencing jobs or for repairs and replacements. 


Whether you are erecting temporary or permanent fences Red 
Top is the post to use. Its record for long life in the fence line; the 
200 to 300 of them that can be easily driven in a single day; its 
design that holds fencing securely in place as long as the fence 
lasts; its construction which insures longer life and more strength, 
are characteristics of Red Top that make it the most dependable 
and economical post for you to use. 

The habit of keeping a few bundles of Red Tops handy on your 
farm—ready to make immediate fence repairs or to quickly throw 
up a temporary fence has been formed by many successful farmers 
who have found that it prevents loss and stops waste—their fences 
are always kept in repair with little effort and slight expense. 


See Your Red Top Dealer Today 


Take out a few bundles of Red Tops and follow this profitable 
practice yourself. No matter what your fencing problem may 
be, your Red Top dealer will be glad to help you—he can show 

ou why it is better and more economical to build and repair 
} wes now than to wait until next year. 
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The Silo 


N MY neighborhood there are a num- 

ber of silos that stand empty each 
winter. We have thought of putting 
up a silo, but when neighbors say that 
a silo does not pay there is a real ques- 
tion as to whether we ought to put up 
one.—G. D. A., Til. 

Perhaps with only a small amount of 
stock, scarcity of labor, and a super- 
abundance of forage, there may be 
reason in some localities for a failure 
to fill silos. On the other hand, where a 
man is keeping the very limit of live- 
stock possible on a farm and where he 
must avoid all waste of forage in order 
to avoid buying feed, the silo is a real 
help in the farm operations. 

Usually from one-fifth to one-third 
of dry corn fodder of even good quality 
is wasted. Practically no silage is 
wasted by the stock to which it is fed. 
Right there is a saving, and in addition 
when corn or the other crops used are 
properly ensiled, less of the nutrients 
are wasted thru the fermentation that 
takes place than will be lost when the 
crop is cured as a hay or dry fodder. 

You can put erops into the silo when 
weather would not permit of satisfac- 
tory curing into a dry fodder, and not 
the least of the advantages is the fact 
that when you go out to feed your stock 
the feed is right there handy to get at 
and readily available. That is going 
to make a lot of difference every winter. 
If you can plan your farm operations so 
that you have a good legume hay stored 
in the loft, silage available in the silo, 
grain readily available, the time and 
effort of your feeding operations will be 
brought to the minimum. 

The returns from your livestock with 
the balanced ration so readily possible 
with such feeds available will be the 
maximum of which your livestock may 
be capable. ; 


Function of Balanced Ration 
WROTE you for a balanced ration 
and you very kindly gave me three. 

Then you said these would be a good 
basis from which to work, to increase it 
or decrease it if necessary. Does this 
mean that the scientific men do not be- 
lieve their own figures? What is the use 
of a balanced ration if you have to 
watch the condition of your stock just 
the same to see if they are gaining or 
staying fat?—C. R. Y., Wisconsin. 

[ am glad you asked the question as 
you did, whether “‘scientific’’ men be- 
lieve their own figures. As a matter of 
fact, they do, but these same men real- 
ize individual animals vary in the use 
they make of feeds given them. You 
can feed, let us say, 10 carloads of 
steers, and expect on the whole an 
average gain on the herd, quite in line 
with averages obtainable in other herds 
of varying sizes. Still, it will be strange 
if there isn’t a carload or two of steers 
much better than the average; and a 
number not up to the average. For 
some reason a number of cattle haven’t 
made the use of their feed that the 
others have. Is it not possible, by closely 
checking from day to day, to separate a 
carload or two and give them a bit more 
high protein feed perhaps, or other feed 
as the occasion demands? I spoke of 
beef, but it is even more noticeable 
among dairy cattle, that a ration may be 
a fine thing to work with, and still, to 
get the very top production the good 
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herdsman will also take into account the 
individual animal, its likes and dislikes 
in some measure, certainly its condition 
and production at the pail. If he finds 
it takes more feed to keep a cow in 
good condition, and up to scratch in 
milk production than she will return, 
he will send the cow to the block. 


Number of Cuttings of Alfalfa 


O much is heard now about the two- 
cutting method of harvesting alfalfa 
that one would believe the old three- 
cutting method should go in the discard. 
We tried them and had good results 
from both, but conditions were respon- 
sible. If we had practiced the two cut- 
tings entirely when the three cuttings 
were used, the results would not have 
been satisfactory. There is a place for 
each, 

We used the three-cutting method 
where the alfalfa grew rapidly and would 
have been entirely too far along and too 
rank to delay until time for the first of 
two cuttings. With the fields that grew 
the slowest it would have been foolish to 
try to make them into three crops. 
Cutting only that which was suitable 
certainly was best for the hay and fitted 
better into our plans. 

The course we followed depended 
mostly on the weather and the growing 
ability of the field. After all, the number 
of cuttings is only a matter of condi- 
tions, we believe, and should be regu- 
lated as such.—W. H. F., Wis. 


Prices of Purebred Hogs 


ALES of five leading breeds of hogs 
during 1928 averaged lower than in 
1927. This conclusion is reached by the 
United States department of agriculture 
after making a study of reports from 
individual breeders. There was also a 
decrease in the number of animals sold. 
The decline was due chiefly to a drop 
in auction sale prices. Returns on pri- 
vate sales were only slightly lower than 
during the previous year. Complete 
figures on the leading breeds may be ob- 
tained by writing the Bureau of Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Squibs From a Farmer’s 
Notebook 


{ Continued from page 7 ] 


UR 60 acres of velvet barley was 
fully as satisfactory as we could 
expect. It was good enough so that you 
could not induce us to return to the old 
rough barley again. Smooth awned 
barley will be improved as to yield, 
stiffness of straw, and similar qualities 
just as all our other grains are being 
developed and soon it will entirely 
crowd rough bearded barley out of the 
harvest field. 
K * x 
E SPENT an afternoon this sum- 
mer looking over the relics of 
earlier days collected for the celebration 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
settlement of our county. Guns, ox 
yokes, candle molds, spinning wheels, 
handmade clothing; they were all there. 
Each old piece spoke in the loudest 
tones of the vast amount of time and 
labor necessary to accomplish even the 
simplest things of our lives. The broad 
axe and the spinning wheel were fully 
as essential to the advancement of the 
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community to our present state as was 
the rifle. 

As I looked at an old grain cradle with 
handle so worn by the calloused hands 
of the user, I thought of what all that 
it stood for means to us. We are rushing 
along living in the greatest luxury of any 
people that this world has ever seen, 
even if we do cry hard times, and here 
was a generation of men and women just 
like us in desires, ambitions, and ability, 
who lived happily under those hard con- 
ditions. 

The spirit that maintained the steady 
swing of that old cradle was as heroic as 
the spirit that lead to battle; maybe it 
was the same. To them all this was 
merely the struggle, the essential for life. 
To us who follow after it was part of the 
successful living that was woven into 
the building of our country. 


Bulletins You Need 


A new sheep circular is now being 
distributed by the Iowa State College, 
Ames. 

The 1928 Yearbook of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is now 
ready for distribution. A great many 
articles are presented under the title, 
“What Is New in Agriculture?’ The 
book also contains a great amount of 
statistics. It may be obtained free from 
your senator or representative. 

Cooperative Marketing of Livestock in 
the United States by Terminal Associa- 
tion, is the title of technical bulletin 
No. 57 just published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

The University of Illinois, Urbana, 
has recently published three bulletins 
on swine type studies. If you are inter- 
ested ask them for bulletins 321, 322, 
and 323. 

Roughage for Fattening Two-Y ear-Old 
Steers, bulletin 253, lowa State College, 
Ames. 

Liver Fluke and Stomach Werms of 
Sheep, Circular No. 17, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Hog Lice and Mange, Methods of Con- 
trol and Eradication. This is the title of 
farmers’ bulletin 1085-F. It may be ob- 
tained from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 

Beef Production on the Farm, farmers’ 
bulletin 1592, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Cattle Grubs or Heel Flies, farmers’ 
bulletin 1596, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. ©. 

Success With 80 Acres, circular 216, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Judging Price Risks in Marketing 
Hogs, is the subject of circular No. 137 
just published by the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan. It was writ- 
ten by R. M. Green, and E. A. Stokdyk 
who has written a regular article each 
month in Successful Farming on hog 
prices. The bulletin is free. 

Mushroom Culture for Amateurs, farm- 
ers’ bulletin 1587-F, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 


The Agricultural Situation in Cali- 
fornia, Circular No. 18, University 0! 
California, Berkeley. 

Wheat Situations, Farm Storage an 
Feeding Value, Circular 88, North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, Fargo. 

Fire in Land Clearing, Circular 21 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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(COSTS OF PRODUCING CROPS 


Ti. flag of Oliver flies to mark a different day in the design and building of 


farm equipment. . . . For Oliver is an organization, keenly manned, vastly 
resourced, for the purpose of designing, building and servicing farm equip- 
ment that will reduce the costly man-hours now necessary in raising farm crops, 
that will cut farm costs through performing farm operations more efficiently, 
that will lower farm overhead because each machine will last longer, need less 
service, and far fewer repairs, or that will increase production per acre by 
making possible better plowing, seeding and tillage. . . . Oliver was formed by 
the combination of four of the oldest and best known manufacturers of farm 
equipment in the world—Hart-Parr, Nichols & Shepard, Oliver Chilled Plow, 
and American Seeding. All of these companies were highly successful as inde- 
pendent units; their union makes possible operating economies, manufacturing 
possibilities, engineering skill, and world-wide service which will provide the 
farmers of the world with farm machinery as efficient as any industry has or will 
know. ... Farmers everywhere are invited to examine these cost-cutting imple- 


ments now displayed on the floors of over 10,000 dealers throughout the world. 

















OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


J. D. OLIVER, Chairman of the Board M. W. ELLIS, President L. J. BROWN, Executive Vice President 


TRACTORS - THRESHERS : COMBINES - SEEDERS - DRILLS » PULVERIZERS - PICKER-HUSKERS 
PLOWS : HARROWS - CULTIVATORS - FALLOVATORS - PLANTERS + LISTERS - SPREADERS 





© O. F. E. Co. 
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Mail the coupon Now! 




































































































Sensational Value ! 


Write today for this new book. It’s FREE. It quotes 
Factory SALE PRICES. It saves you 14 to 14.I1t shows 
more stove, range and furnace Bargains than in 20 big stores. 


200 Styles and Sizes 
In this book are 200 styles and sizes—beautiful new Cabinet Heaters, 
1 Porcelain Enamel Ranges (choice of 5 colors), Oil Stoves, 
Gas Stoves, Electric Ranges and Furnaces. Payments as low as $3 
down, $3 monthly, Year to pay. 


750,000 Satisfied Customers 


Buy Direct from Factory. 
Save the way 750,000 satisfied customers have 
saved from Kalamazoo in the last 29 years. 
Kalamazoo owners are everywhere—many in your 
Ask them about Kalamazoo quality. 
Don’t pay twice the price of a Kalamazoo for Qual- 
sty not half so good! Kalamazoo Ranges, Combination 
Gas and Coal Ranges and Gas Stoves are 
approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


Beautiful New Cabinet Heaters 


SALE Prices of New Cabinet Heaters — 
$34.75 up! Best Bargains Kalamazoo ever 
built. Beautifully finished in Black and 
Walnut Porcelain Enamel, hand grained. 
All made of extra heavy cast iron. Heat 
several rooms. Just like a furnace. Hold 
heat over night. Many exclusive Kalamazoo 


features. Mail the coupon today. 


Modernize Your 


Choice of 5 Colors in Ranges 


New Porcelain Enamel Ranges and 
Combination Gas and Coal Ranges in 
Ivory Tan, Nile Green, Delft Blue, 
Pearl Gray, Ebony Black—vrimmed in 
highly polished nickel. Always clean— 
always easy to clean. Porcelain enamel 
baked on in our own enameling plant—no 
chipping, flaking or cracking. Modern- 
ize your home with a modern Colored 
Range. Brighten your kitchen. Lighten 
your work. Write today for FREE Book. 


Easy to Install Your Furnace 


SALE price on furnace $59.80 up. 
FREE furnace plans. FREE service 
Make a double saving by installing your 
own furnace, after buying at Kalama- 
zoo Factory Sale prices. Thousands 
have. Exclusive Kalamazoo features 








Cabinet Heaters 534-75 up 
Ranges..... 397-3 up 
Furnaces... . $59-*9 up 


—_-—— 


Wood Ranges 


Gas & Combi-___. 


‘eect Direct toYou” 
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Kalamazoo Stoves. 
: €s approved by 


Rang 
Good Housekeeping Institut 












Home with a Cabinet Heater 


include Hot Blast Fire Pot—new ring 
type radiators—easy shaking grates— 
upright shaker. Mail the coupon now! 


24-Hour Shipments 
Kalamazoo is near you. 24-hour ship- 
ments. Orders filled same day as re- 
ceived, No waiting. Save delivery 
guaranteed. 


Cash or Easy Terms 

You can buy on terms so small that you 
scarcely miss the money—as low as $3 
down, $3 monthly. Year to Pay. Every- 
thing backed by a $100,000 bank guar- 
antee. Satisfaction or money back. 
5-year guarantee on Kalamazoo parts 
and workmanship. 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 
Use whatever you choose for 30 days 
in your own home FREE. Satisfy your- 
self on Kalamazoo quality before de- 
ciding. 360 days’ approval test on 
everything. 





Above All Else—Quality 


You simply can’t get better quality 
Why?The reasons are: First, Kalamazoo 
specializes- Kalamazoo stoves and fur- 
naces are built complete in our big 13- 
acre factory. We make nothing but stoves 
and furnaces. Second Kalamazoo has 
tremendous buying power—that means 
purchasing the best raw materials at low 

est prices. Third, big scale production en- 
ibles us to manufacture efficiently at 
extremely low cost. By selling direct, 
eliminating all “in-between” profits, you 
get absolute rock-bottom factory prices. 





Household Goods—- 
Alsoin this new Book—Refrigerators, 
Washing Machines, Vacuum Clean- 
ers, Kitchen Cabinets, Cedar Chests 
and other Household Furnishings. 





KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
21 Rochester Avenne 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


750,000 Satisfied Customers Have Saved Money by 
Mailing This Coupon 
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Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 


21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Please send me your FREE Catalog 
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Note the unthrifty con- 
dition of this calf raised 


on a self-feeder 


ELF-FEEDERS have been in 

use in hog feeding for some time, 

and have proved successful from 
the standpoint of economy of growth 
as well as the physical well-being of the 
hog. The self-feeder has also been in 
use for sheep feeding, however with not 
such general success as with hogs. The 
use of self-feeders for dairy animals has 
been tried in more recent years but not 
with as uniformly favorable results 
as with hogs. 

The work reported by the South 
Dakota Experiment Station represents 
four trials in which self-feeders were 
used for feeding dairy calves. Perhaps 
a brief outline of the method in carrying 
m the work will be an aid in interpret- 
ing the results. 

Grade Holstein calves were chosen. 
lhe calves ranged in age from one week 
to several weeks. It was not possible 
to get calves of the same age; however, 
the differences in age were so slight that 
no error from the small discrepancy in 
age should alter the final results. 


}‘EMALE calves were chosen for all 
trials, as it was felt that more uni- 
form results would be obtained in 
groups where all caives were of the same 
seX 

lhe calves were placed in individual 
pens about the size of a cow stall. They 

re allowed to remain loose in these 
pens until they were about five months 

ige when they were tied in the same 
p Before each calf was an individual 
self-feeder. The self-feeder had six 
compartments, one for each kind of con- 


centrate. The compartments were 
t in a hopper style, with a tray at 
the bottom. As the concentrates were 


1 out of the tray, more would flow 
down. The hoppers were kept full all 
the time. 

\t 15-day intervals all the concen- 


trates were weighed out, and fresh con- 
centrates put into the hoppers. A good 
quality of alfalfa hay was kept before 
ti 


lves all the time. The calves were 
fandfed skimmilk twice a day, and 





This calf gained better than 
normal on a self-feeder but 
its front legs indicate a 


faulty diet 


water once a day. The trials were 
started in the fall and continued until 
the following June, the average length 
of the four trials being seven months. 
During the fall and winter the calves 
were confined pretty much to their 
respective pens. In the spring they 
were allowed outdoors whenever the 
weather was fit. 

The calves were weighed and meas- 
ured at regular intervals. During the 
first three trials, five measurements 
were taken. During the last trial three 
measurements were made: height at 
withers, depth of chest, and width at 
thurls. 

In analyzing the data, the following 
objectives were kept in mind: 

a. Effect of self-feeders on rate of 
growth. 

b. Effect of self-feeders on economy 
of growth. 

c. Effect of self-feeders on choice of 
feeds. 

d. Can calves choose feeds adapted 
to their needs? 

e. How does free choice of feeds affect 
the nutritive ratio of the ration con- 
sumed? 

Data obtained would seem to indicate 
that free choice of feeds is satisfactory 
for calves up to the age of three to five 
months. If the number and kinds of 
feeds in the ration were limited, no 
harrn would result in allowing free 
choice of quantity of feeds for even a 
longer time. In these trials the calves 
had free choice of six concentrates 
including linseed oilmeal. 


HE calves seemed to have a great 

liking for oilmeal and ate it in large 
quantities. The other grains were 
eaten more moderately. 

The data also show that calves on 
self-feeders increase in weight more 
rapidly than hand-fed calves up to four 
months of age. At about this age 
abnormal conditions in many of the 
calves affected the average. The same 


Selt-Feeders 


By THOMAS M. OLSON 





was true of the ske:etal measurements 

The data would also seem to indicate 
that free choice of concentrates will 
result in no harm to calves up to the 
age of about four months and if the 
kinds of concentrates are limited to 
corn and oats, the most common feeds 
used for ealf feeding, no harm would 
result from allowing calves a free choice 
of concentrates to the age of six or 
seven months. From this age on the 
calves are likely to eat too much grain 
and not enough roughage. This would 
result in calves too fat and possibly 
impair their breeding qualities. 

We can conclude, therefore, that self- 
feeders have no special merit so far as 
increasing growth is concerned, and 
there is a great likelihood of decreasing 
growth due to abnormal physical condi- 
tions and physical disturbances of the 
calves. 


GY FFECT on Economy of Growth. 
Dairymen are always interested in 
economical growth, as well as in rate of 
growth. There was a great variation 
in consumption of the various concen- 
trates, which is interesting. No reasons 
can be ascribed to this variation, except 
difference in palatability, which will be 
discussed later. There was also con- 
siderable variation in total concentrates 
eaten daily by the several lots. Lot IV 
ate on an average of 4.36 pounds of 
concentrates daily as compared to 6.38 
for Lot 1 or an increase of about 50 
percent. 

In studying the consumption of the 
calves in Lot IV, it was observed that 
the greatest variation in concentrates 
occurred in the consumption of linseed 
oilmeal. No reason can be given for 
this fact except palatability. Yet so 
far as physical examination of the meal 
was concerned, it should have been as 
palatable as any of the oilmeal lots 
used. 

In arriving at the cost of growth it is 
necessary to set an arbitrary price on 
each feed. Because of the variation in 
consumption of different feeds, naturally 
the prices used would be a factor in the 
final costs, however it is of sufficient 
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A SENSATION. 





The ¢é 
new 


99 1% hp. 
Engine 








3 if SO itt wish “imuencte. ‘Oxhet 
aeme new ‘'Z'’ engines 3, 5 and 
7% hp. 
Unusual power for a 114 hp. engine 
...a single, complete unit of amaz- 
ing compactness, simplicity and de- 
pendability ... completely enclosed 
construction safeguarding all running 
parts from dirt, dust and moisture, 
insuring longer life... theadvantages 
of self-oiling . . . two belt pulleys 
operating at different speeds . 
fewer parts, greater accessibility .. . 


These are a mere few of the sensa- 
tional features of this new engine 
which alSo includes the well-known 
F-M Type “R’”’ Magneto. This mag- 
neto is self-lubricating, water, dust 
and oil-proof. It means an engine 
remarkably easy to start. It means 
greater dependability. Never before 
has even an F-M engine presented 
so many excellent features at such 
an attractive price. 

Find out more about the ‘‘Z.”’ See 
it in operation at your dealer’s. Start 
it up yourself. See it actually per- 
form. Mail the coupon now for inter- 
esting descriptive literature. Free. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS—CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Branches and Service Stations 
Covering Every State in the Union 


FAIRBANKS:MORSE 
ENGINES 


“Every Line 
a Leader™ 


Fairbanks-Morse 


Produc's 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 9121 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


0 New “Z"’ Engines 0 Feed Grinders 

© Home Light Plants 0D Fairbanks Scales 

CO) Home WaterSystems [( Electric Motors 

D Steel Eclipse 0) Washing Machines 
Windmills 


Please send free information describing the 
items I have checked: 


Name wa Fe 
Town oo) ee 
Comte. ds «ss pdtavgede e State.... 
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for the calves in Lot IV to $0.118 in | 
Lot 1. This is a difference in feed cost | 
of 88 percent between self-fed lots. 

When the self-fed Lot IV was com- | 
pared with the hand-fed-control let we | 
noted a very close feed cost per day. 
However, the feed cost per pound gain 
is higher in the self-fed lot than the 
hand-fed-control lot. This is to be ex- 
pected because of the relatively high 
consumption of oilmeal in all the self- 
fed lots, except in case of Lot IV. Also 
the physiological disturbances resulting 
from self-feeders tended to increase the 
feed cost of the grain, due to a lower 
gain. 

The data would seem to indicate that 
hand feeding affects a big saving in cost, 
both in gain of weight, and cost per calf 
per day. The saving in feed cost more 
than offsets the cost of extra labor in | 
hand-feeding. 

Self-feeders a Guide to Palatability. 
It is fair to assume that when calves 
are allowed free choice of a rather large 
variety of feeds that they will choose | 
those feeds which are most palatable 
regardless of their nutritive value. Some | 
workers have advanced the theory that | 
animal instinet will guide them in the | 
choosing of feeds which are best suited | 
to their needs. So far as the writer is 
aware this theory has not been definitely 
proved experimentally with any class of 
livestock. No doubt many classes of 
livestock can be trusted to eat only such 
quantity of feedsas will result in efficient 
gains when the variety of grains or con- 
centrates are limited because maximum 
consumption of concentrates usually 
leads to the most efficient gains. How- 
ever, when animals are allowed free 
choice of a large variety of concentrates 
it is reasonable to assume that they will 
choose first those feeds which aré most 
palatable. This proved to be the case 
with the dairy calves. 

It is obvious that linseed oilmeal held 
first place in palatability, except in 
Lot IV. No explanation other than 
lack of palatability can be given here. 
Despite the relatively low consumption 
by Lot IV the total oilmeal consumed is 
very high. Whole corn and oats rank 
very high in palatability with wheat 
bran and ground oats about equal. 


practical importance to justify discus- | 
sion. There was a wide variation in 
feed cost per day, ranging from $0.0678 | 





HE data obtained verifies conclusions 

of other workers that calves prefer 
whole grain to ground. The fact that 
the calves ate about three times as much 
whole oats as ground oats is significant. 
Both the white and the yellow corn were 
whole. Lot III did not show any 


marked preference for yellow corn over | 


white, while Lot 1 consumed more of 
the wh‘te than the yellow corn. 

In summing up the data one must con- 
cede the importance of palatability in 
choice of concentrates; further, that 
whole corn and oats are excellent feeds | 
for calves. If high protein concentrates 
are purchased, first consideration should 
be given linseed oilmeal. It would seem 
from the total consumption of all of the 


salves on self-feeders, that a feed mix- | 


| ture of equal parts by weight of corn, 


| oats and oilmeal would make a palatable 


| and desirable concentrate mixture for 


| dairy calves. 
Free choice of feeds results in a nutri- | 
tive ratio, narrower than recommended | » 
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aff WANTS MEN 


Learn Quickly to Earn 


~~ BIG MONEY 


Wonderful openings for pilots, mechan- 
ics and airport managers at big pay. Jobs 
opening up faster than we can supply 
trained men. Easy to learn aviation by 
our quick, thorough method. Step right 
outintoareal job. Lowest pay for ground 
mechanics, $150.00 per month, Trained 
men qualifying as transport pilots easily 
Make Over $500.00 a 
The Consolidated 
Month NOW?! system of instruc 
tion enables the average young man to mast« 
the principles of flying and airplane mechanics i 
the shortest time. No previous training required 
You learn under direct supervision of veteran pilot 
and craftsmen, at the authorized school of t! 
National Air Industries, a million dollar corporatior 
Instruction conforms with U. S. Gov’t standard 
Monthly records of allstudents will be kept prepara 
tory to filing with the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


We Pay Your Fare To Kansas City 
Get the details of our offer to rebate your fare to 
Kansas City from anywhere in the U.S. Special 
low tuition rate now effective. 
FREE Write today for fascinating new 64-page 
book, “‘Up to Fame and Fortune’’. Shows 
noted flyers, planes and shops. Tells about profits and 
opportunities in aviation. Explains step t 
step how you learn to fly. A vast 
fund of information. Don’t miss it. 








COLLEGE: 


529 Wyandotte Street 
City, - - - Missouri 
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Successful Farming + 


Can Use 


A few more subscription 
salesmen in the following 
states, North Dakota, | 
South Dakota, Nebraska, 5 
Kansas, Oklahoma, | 
Missouri, Iowa, Minn- | 
esota, Wisconsin, Illinois, J 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio. } 
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We Will Show You How 

To Make Money | 
Write to 

General Field Man- 

ager, Subscription 

Sales Department. 
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Successful Farming, 
Des Moines - 
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Lump Jaw 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fieming’s Actinoform 


Sold for $2.50 a bottle, postpaid, under a 

positive guarantee since 1896 — your money re- 

Sunded if it fails. Write today for OUR BIG 

FREE VETERINARY ADVISER. A book of 208 pages 
and 67 illustrations. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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MAKE MONEY 


Pulfing stumps for yourselt WM ITY.) a9 1) 
—the fastest, capleat o 
to Pull Stumps 


erating stump puller made. 
k for Agent's Offer 








Horse or banc 3 Easy 
, terms——$10 Down. 
‘ : te Quic' 
§ Big profits with easy work for yoo 


in my new special agent's offer 
Also get my new big catalog— {ree 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
29th St. Centerville, lows 
a, 
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by the Morrison Standard. The nutri- 
tive ratio for the calves on self-feeders 
range from 1:1.8 to 1:4.9 or an average 
for all calves of 1:3.4. Morrison’s 
Standard recommends a nutritive ratio 
for ealves of similar ages from 1:4.5 to 
1:6.8 depending on the weight which in 
turn depends on age of calves. 

The trials with self-feeders brought 
out one other fact which seems of suf- 
ficient importance to give consideration 
at this point. 

During the first three or four months 
the calves seemed to do very well, and 
indicated no abnormal conditions except 
scours; however, at five to seven months 
of age many of the calves showed symp- 
toms of stiffness, particularly in the 
hind legs and back. They would walk 
with a stiled gait altho they gave no 
evidence of pain. The joints became 
enlarged in a few eases, with cocked 


ankles and other slight deformities. | 


NEVERAL calves toward the latter 
J part of the trials indicated marked 
physiological disturbances. Their coats 
were very rough, and their general 
appearance gave evidence of some di- 
gestional trouble. In several cases the 
calves bloated, after eating solid food, 
and even after drinking milk. One calf 
bloated so frequently that it was neces- 
sary to have an attendant present at all 
times. It was finally killed as it was 
apparent that it could not live very long 
under those conditions. 

The writer is not able to say just what 
the cause for this marked physiological 
disturbance was. It would seem that 
the heavy consumption of a relatively 
high protein concentrate and the very 
low consumption of roughage were con- 
tributing factors. The calves had the 
opportunity of selecting feeds which 
should have resulted in normal develop- 
ment but apparently they did not do so. 

In conclusion it may be said that self- 
feeders of the type described cannot be 
recommended for dairy calves. They 
are not conducive to economical or 
efficient growth nor to the physiological 
well-being of the calves. 


Viarketing Feed Thru Calves 
T= experience of W. H. Gardner, 
Boone County, Missouri, farmer, in 
selling seven February and March 
calves‘on December 10 for $99.35 each 
indicates a satisfactory method of 
marketing home-grown feed. The 
calves averaged 475 pounds the first of 
‘eptember when they were placed on 
feed. At that time they were worth 
872.25 a head. After consuming $19.06 
vorth of feed apiece made up of 11.7 
bushels of corn, 14.35 bushels of oats, 
27.5 pounds of linseed oilmeal, and 500 
unds of soybean hay, they averaged 
709 pounds and sold for $99.35 a head 
t home. 
This left $80.28 to pay for labor and 
‘t of keeping the cow. Gardner 
‘ligures that the cost of keeping the cows 


luding feed, taxes, interest, and | 


reeding charge was not over $30 a head, 
ving a labor income of $50.28 per 
{ or $351.96 for the herd. He gave 
calves the 100-day feed period in 


ler to dispose of a quantity of oats. | 


Vuring that period they gained $8.03 
ead in value over the cost of the 
|. In other words, he marketed his 
| about 42 percent higher than cur- 

t prices. Moreover, he had the ma- 

re to return to the soil.—R. R. T., Mo. 
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To Dairy Juniors: 
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When your heifer comes fresh 
—the interesting part of dairying has only begun! 


Don’t think of giving up your 
‘club calf after you have devel- 
oped her into a dairy cow. The 
most interesting work — and 
profits, too — comes after she 
freshens. Then you are a prac- 
tical dairyman. 


Remember the goal of dairy- 
ing, like any other business, is 
“profit.” Let your motto be 
“Not just a profit, but the 
greatest possible profit.” Go at 
it in a business-like way from 
the start and you are sure to 
make money. 


Think of your young cow as a 
milk factory—and at the same 
time a living, breathing ani- 
mal. Her ration, therefore, 
must supply all the materials, 
in the right quantities and 
proportions, to make good, 
rich milk; also it must keep 
her in good condition so she 
can increase her milk flow and 
maintain high production year 
after year, and enable her to 
produce more healthy calves. 


What must you feed to ac- 
complish this? 





New 4-H Club Awards for 
Advanced Dairy Projects 


The Linseed Meal Educational Com- 
mittee is offering a trip to the 1930 
National. Dairy Show for the best year’s 
work in Third Year Calf Clubs (actual 
milk production), in the following 
states: New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Illinois, South Dakota, North Dakota. 
Also county medals. Ask your club 
leader about conditions of the contest. 











The Universal 
Protein Feed 





Putting it very simply, milk 
production calls for two fac- 
tors; protein for curd, and 
good grain for butter fat. Your 
home-grown grains supply 
plenty of materials for butter 
fat, but they are low in pro- 
tein. Milk is high in protein. 
That’s why a good protein 
concentrate must be added to 
your grain ration. Then your 
cow’s milk flow will not be 
limited by an insufficient sup- 
ply of protein for making curd 
—for she can produce only as 
much milk as she can provide 
curd for. 


The amount of protein needed 
depends largely upon the 
roughage you feed. Alfalfa and 
clover hays are high in pro- 
tein, while timothy has very 
little protein value. Each 
roughage requires a different 
grain mixture to balance it. 


The Linseed Meal book on 
Feeding for Profit will be a 
big help to you. It gives bal- 
anced rations for every condi- 
tion and tells you how practi- 
cal dairymen have tripled 
their profits by feeding a bal- 
anced ration con- 
taining Linseed 
Meal. Mail the cou- 
pon for a free copy 
today. 





LINSEED MEAL EDUCATIONAL 
COMMITTEE, Fine Arts Bidg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send your free booklet No. SF-9, 
“Practical Feeding for Profit.” 


OOS cscs ccns 
Address 
Name of Teacher or Club Leadet........ 
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JOHNSON 
SHOT GUNS 











‘SN 
| Nation-wide popularity based upon 
Fine Performance, Exclusive Iver 
Johnson Features plus Moderate 
Prices. 
There is an Iver Johnson model 
best suited to every type of shooting 
and each strictly-up-to-date. 
THE CHAMPION 
Single Barrel 
With Plain Extractor $10.25 
With Automatic Ejector, Extra 
THE HAMMERLESS 
Double Barrel 
With Plain Extractor $27.50 
With Selective Automatic Ejector, 
Extra. 
THE MATTED TOP RIB 


Single Barrel 


With Automatic Ejector $13.75 
THE = SUPER TRAP 
With Veusliate dTop Rib and Se- 
lective Automatic Ejector $55.00 


All popular Gauges and 
Different Lengths of Barrel 





























Send for New Fire Arms 

Catalog describing the 

full line including the 

Famous ‘‘Hammer the 
Hammer” Revolvers 

and our latest achieve- 

ment, a wonderful 
new .22 Caliber 
Safety Rifle. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
70 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market Street 














Into the Crib 
in =minutes Ss 


Why spend busy hoursscoop- 
ing, when you can put 50 bushels of 
corn in the orib in 3 minutes with a 
Meyer Cup Elevator? Gives you 
more time in the field — enables 
you to get work done quicker and 
save cost of extra man. 


CRIB PLANS FREE! 
If you are thinking of ere J 
new crib, send for our Free complete 
lans of the ern crib. 
Pians include complete blue prints 
which your c: nter can easily fol- 
low, also detailed description of all 
material Sor including cement 
floor, ete. We will also send you our 
latest Catalog describing the — 
Meyer Cup Elevator 
Simplest—strongest—most practical 
elevator. No short turns. Run 
by horses or small engine. Can't 
clog. Corn runs same direc- 
tion as buckets. Won't shell 
corn. Alwaysr eady togo.Ele- 
esear corn, wheat, oats, 50 
bushels in 3minutes. Noeleva- 
torlikeit. Thousands in use. 
Free Trial — Easy Payments 
fet in your crib before you Day. 
Triple guarantee. Low factory 
Birese. Send today for free Crib 
1 


















Box 1360 





AGENT Make $12 daily taking orders for New Tablecloth. 
Looks like linen. Wipes off like oilcloth.No laun- 
dering. SampleF ree. BESTEVER, 659 1 rving Park Sta., Chicago 
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Clover and Silage Cut 
Butter Costs 


A SAtiNS of 16 cents a pound in the 
cost of butterfat was made last 


_ winter by a group of Grundy County, 
Missouri, dairymen in comparison with | 


feed costs on neighboring farms. They 
did it by growing legume hay and feed- 
ing silage as a part of the roughage. 


Classifying the rations fed by mem- | 


bers of the dairy herd improvement 
association J. U. Morris, county agent, 
finds three groups with the following 
feed costs per pound of butterfat: 
for those feeding high protein roughage, 
2714 cents; medium protein roughage, 
38! cents; and low protein roughage, 
431 cents. ‘The dairymen with the low 
protein roughage were feeding timothy 
hay, wild hay, and corn fodder. In the 
medium protein class were such mix- 
tures as timothy hay and soybeans, 
timothy hay and clover, and corn fodder 
and soybeans. The high protein rough- 
ages consisted of silage and alfalfa or 
silage and clover. 

The same grain ration was fed with 
the two better classes of roughage but 
with the low protein group the grain 
ration contained 30 percent more pro- 
tein. These men had to pay 20 cents 
more per hundredweight for their gain 
than did the men with the better rough- 
age. A good grain ration that is being 
fed along with the legume hay and silage 
is composed of 300 pounds of corn, 200 
pounds of bran, and 100 pounds of lin- 
seed oilmeal. Some dairymen add to 
this two percent of feeding bonemeal 
and one percent of salt. 

The legume-growing dairyman has an 
advantage over the man who does not 
grow legumes that is hard to overcome. 
He builds up his soil for better grain 
crops and grows a dairy feed that cuts 
production costs by more than a third, 
Morris says.—R. R. T., Mo. 


Dairying Brings Satisfactory 
Farm Life 
TH] OME-GROWN feed, good manage- 


ment, and cows bred for produc- 
tion is the combination that Ruben 
Jacobs of Boone County, Missouri, has 
used in making good profits on his small 
herd of Brown Swiss cows. Feeding 
alfalfa hay, silage, and a grain mixture 
the base of which is ground corn grown 
on the farm, Jacobs last year secured 
a herd average of 436 pounds of butter- 


fat and 11,907 pounds of milk with a | 


feed cost per cow of $87.80 and a return 
above feed cost of $160.60. 

A small field of alfalfa provides ample 
legume roughage while a 12 x 40-foot 
silo provides succulent feed whenever 
needed. The silo is filled every other 
year but is large enough to hold a two 
years’ supply of feed. Nor has Jacobs 


| had any serious difficulty from the 


silage spoiling by keeping it over two 
years. He feeds grain summer and win- 
ter tho the ration is reduced during 
the summer period when the cows have 


| access to a splendid bluegrass pasture. 


The cows sre fed according to their 
individual ability to produce. The 
winter ration is one pound of grain | 


| daily for each three pounds of milk pro- 


duced. The summer ration is a pound 
of grain for four to five pounds of milk. 

Jacobs has no inclination to hold the 
cows on light rations. In fact the more 


feed they can consume and manufac- | sts, - = 
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=/Yourfeed 


Sav 
0" 


It pays BIG " 
to grind feed. Saves * 
waste—digests better—puts 
on quicker weight with 

less feed. Increases milk 
flow 10%. 35% of unground 
grain, fed to cattle, when given 
alone, goes to the manure 

pile—whole! 30% of 
roughage is wasted underfoot. 


Grind it Better 
and Faster with 


EASY 


Most remarkable grinder ever 
built! Improved swing-hammer typ pe, 
large pe grinds everyth 
amazing. uick—and sells for only $ 5. 
Handles ul grain and roughage in a new, 
better way. Does a marvelous job grind- 
ing oats, hulls and all. Handles corn in e 

shelled, snapped or on the stalk. (8.000 
lbs. shelled corn an hour) Zips through 
roughage, shredding it to any fineness. 

Strong, rugged all-steel body built for hard knocks, 
Hammers of hardest chrome nickel steel. No burrs 
or rollers to hear or wear. Rocks, bolts, etc. in 
=, can do damage. Works for years without 


FREE! Easy book. Many photos. Shows 
profits with ound grain. Illus- 
trates new double - capacity EASY mill. Get your 
copy. N-O-W! 
EASY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 42-C, Lincoln, Neb. 


$ For Your OLD 
yA | Separator 


Write today for full details of our 
startling offer. No matter what 
make of separator you now own, 
we'll give zee $20 allowance in 
exchange for 


— Eel 
The New fx B 






















The greatest Sharples 
peperater in 46 years of 

business! Wonderful im- 

rovements make this new 
Pobular model easily the most 
serviceable of all cream sepa- 
rators. Hip highsupply can, 
Self-balancing, suspended Tu- 
bular bowl—No Discs! Easy 
to clean; so easy to turn. 
Highest skimming efficiency 
— larger cream checks. 


30 Days Trial 


Now direct ys Suetesy on 
pe — trial—your word de- 
AND at new lowest prices, 


Free Catalog ‘ow 


Stop losing cream with a worn out separa’ Wonder- 
ful ‘opportunity n now to ope the best of Ot all separators 


ona trade-in offer direct —_ Soeeee Fi 
out about the nS new oa and fi 
details sent free and ob! Kk rite now 


SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 1157 
West Chester, Pa. 
Sharples Bldg., Chicago 





PER PIG 
Tees (BUYS NEW 





New inventions in feeder construction make the SUCCESSFUL 
dendie every kind of feed om R CORN to GROUND FEED 

HOUT CLOGGING. Feeds from both sides. Made in 4 
b at astonishing low prices. Write for circular and name 0! 
dealer. DES MOINES wesuBeTen | co., 
231 ist., Street, Des Moines, lowa 








— Best Ever Made — 
Send for Illustrated 
Catalog of traps and 
accessories, ite free. (NET)LIVE TRAP 


Dep A. GIBBS & SON crags pomant | 
t's-o, Chester, Pa. cae 





Two. TRIGGER Senecio . the most ATTACH TO ANY TRAP 


e Traps, 


KING OF THEM ALL aa am . "ond Fur FOR TAKING THE STINK 
| No“WRING-OFrFSs* Stretchers, 


OUT OF SKUNK TRAPPING 


———- 


A BETTER WAY TO GREATER EARNINGS 
is found in fur farming! Free literature awaits you. 
UNITED STATES SILVER FOX FARMS, 
Minneapoiis, Minnesot#® 
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ture into milk and butterfat the better 
he likes it. And why not since he gets 
$2.83 worth of milk for every dollar’s 
worth of feed that they eat. 

He has found, as every other dairy- 
man finds. who studies his business, 
that there is a marked difference in the 
ability of the individual cows to make 
money. Take Hettie and Jeska for 
example. Hettie ate $132 worth of feed 
but she converted that feed into 536 
pounds of butterfat which paid the feed 
bill with $242.91 left over. 

Jeska is a good cow but $82.18 worth 
of feed was her capacity. She paid the 
feed bill and-made money but not as 
much as Hettie. Her production was 
327 pounds of fat selling for $143.58 
above the cost of the feed. 

Another cow, Bulla, consumed $4 
worth more of feed than Jeska and re- 
turned $21.40 more above feed costs. 


Three cows were sold while three others | 





made splendid records for the portion | 


of the year that they were on test. 
Jacobs sells whole milk. He adds to 
the income by selling breeding stock 
from the purebred cows. If there is any 
discontent on this farm the visitor is 
unable to find it. The home has the 
appearance of a modest but well kept 
country home with practically all of the 
conveniences to be found in town. 
Situated on a small hill with a luxuriant 
bluegrass pasture sloping down to the 
highway, it has advantages of which the 
town dweller can only dream.— R. R. T. 


Sires Determine Herd Future 


HE future suceess of any dairyman 
depends very much upon the type of 
sires used. The present herd has but a 
few years of usefulness ahead unless 
younger cows are added. To depend 
upon buying cows is out of the question; 
the future cows must come from heifers 
raised on the farm. 
Whether the herd average ten years 








hence will be higher or lower depends | 


chiefly upon the kind of bulls that are 
kept in service. Proper feeding and 
rigid culling has its place in herd im- 
provement, but* the most important 
step, we think here on our farm, in in- 
creasing the herd’s efficiency is the use 
of the best bull available. 

With high-class, purebred dairy bulls 
elling within the reach of every dairy- 
man, it is hard to understand why so 
inany inferior bulls are in service. In 
every state there are herds of good dairy 
cattle of the various breeds where sires 
iiay be selected that will increase the 
production of the average farm herd. In 

ost cases the prices are very reason- 
able, the value that may be derived | 
from their use considered. 

On our farm we figure the price we 
pay for a bull in terms of the number of 
calves we expect him to sire. If he sires 
0) calves and we pay $100 more for him 
than a common bull would cost, he is 
costing $2 a head for each calf. Our 
present sire is getting heifers worth from 
$25 to $50 more per head than those 
irom the average bull as each of his 
daughters thus far tested have shown 
i marked increase over their dams. He | 
was purchased as a proven sire when 5 | 


years old.—C. F., Mo. 





Ls and Storing Farm Butter. 
eaflet 9, United States Department of 
gric ulture, Washington, D. C. 
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Plot Your farm 
on this Chart 
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HIS Farm Engineering Chart 
will prove a great help to you 
in laying out your farm and plan- 
ning systematic crop and _ live 
stock rotation. The chart, laid 
out in squares, can quickly be 
turned into a map of your farm, 
with fences, streams, crops, pastures, 
orchards, woodlands and buildings 
plainly indicated. Then you can 
mark and keep a record in each 
field of your crop rotation plan over 
a rotation period of four, five or 
six years. 
The Farm Engineering Chart 
can be hung on the wall making a 






























convenient and attractive picture 
of your plans for a more modern 
farm and larger profits. It is free 
and will be sent to any interested 
farmer upon request. 

Modern farm management calls 
for well laid out field arrangement 
and all fields fenced hog tight. 
Pittsburgh Fences, made of special 
quality steel and Super-Zinced 
against rust, afford effective, durable 
enclosures that demonstrate their 
economy over a long period of 
years. A dealer near you handles 
Pittsburgh Fences, for farm, poul- 
try, garden and lawn. 





700 Union Trust Bldg. 


| Pittsburgh Stee 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


el Co.} 





Gentlemen: 


Please send me, FREE, a Farm Engineering Chart with directions for 


use. My farm is... acres. 
Name... 
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Pittsburgh Fences 


Dependable 





as the Sunrise 





200° Hogs 
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I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage ay he deliv- 
ers both packages. The extra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. J not entirely sat- 
isfied, your money back. Write at once to E, B. Marshall, Pres., 
E. B. Marshall Co., Dept.9009, Milwaukee, Wis. 





MAKE BIG MONEY WITH CHINCHILLA RABBITS 


REAL MONEY MAKERS. WRITE FOR FACTS 
839 CONRAD'S RANCH, - DENVER, COLORADO 





















on Your Horses Sound 


A norsé free from blemishes 
and going sound is more valuable and 
works better. Absorbine has been ased 
euceessfully since 1892 for reducing 
lameness and ewellings without 
blistering or renroving the hair. 
Horse cap be worked at the same 
Gime. 


£2.50 at druggists, or portpald 


7 Horse book SB free. 
ABS ORBINE 
IW. F. YOUNG, Inc. 295 Lyman St.. Springfield, Mass4 



























Write for our Evidence of In- 
INVENTOR vention Blank and guide book 
“How to Get Your Patent."“Bend mode! 


sketch of your _— cs our INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS. 
RANDOLPH & C 32, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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This Milkhouse Avoids Tags 





E HAVEN'T had a yellow tag this 

year have we?’ It was Roscoe 
Fraser, a White County, Indiana, dairy- 
man speaking to the truck driver who 
gathers up the milk each morning and 
hauls it to the receiving station 16 miles 
away. 

“No,’’ the driver replied as he paused 
a moment from stacking cans and pour- 
ing water over the canvas that covered 
them. ‘This is one of the few places on 
the whole route that hasn’t had one of 
those ‘sour’ or ‘tainted’ tags in the last 
year.’ This he said to me. 

“T think our milkhouse is responsible 
for this record,’ Fraser rambled on, 
“and it has two or three little wrinkles 
that are especially valuable. In fact, if 
I were going to build a hundred more 
milkhouses, they would all have these 
same features.”’ 

The milkhouse on the Fraser farm is 
perhaps a little larger than the usual 
run of milkhouses but the three or four 
wrinkles to which Roscoe referred are: 
a cement tank to hold the cans of milk 
so water can circulate around them; an 
aerator conveniently placed so that the 
cooled milk can be put into the tank 
easily; a walled-off room for the oil 
stove so odors from it cannot be ab- 
sorbed by the milk; and a ventilator 
that not only carries off the odor from 
both stove and tank room but also re- 
moves the warm air that inevitably col- 
lects under the roof of any building on a 





By I. J. MATHEWS 








hot day. It really was not a hot day 
when I was there but even so, Fraser 
held a lighted match up to the ventilator 
and the current of air sucked out the 
flame. 

The farmstead is equipped with a 
pressure tank water supply into which 
the water is pumped and the pressure 
maintained by a farm electric lighting 
plant. 

As soon as the milk is drawn, it is 
brought to the milkhouse which is about 
20 steps from the barn, and poured into 
the tank above the aerator; then the 
water is turned on. The cooled milk 
dribbles into a can below and as soon as 
it is full, it is placed in the cement water 


Sketch of the milkhouse built by 
Roscoe Fraser 
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tank where the water is changed occa- 
sionally. 

On the east end of the milkhouse, 
there is a walled-off room where a 
three-burner oil stove is kept for wash- 
ing the calf pails and other utensils 
that must be kept around a dairy barn 
and which call for careful cleaning each 
day. 

And an oil stove. Whew! It makes 
you hold your nose and we are strictly 
adhering to the truth when we say that 
whole milk for shipment and an oil 
stove in operation cannot go on in- 
definitely without a wall between them. 
It is true that oil and water will not 
mix but the smell of oil and milk have a 
great affinity for each other. 

With a wall between the whole milk 
and the oil stove, and a flue so construct- 
ed that it carries away the odors from 
both rooms as well as the heat that 
accumulates under the roof—a combina- 
tion that renders cleanliness of utensils 
and respectability to the milk com- 
patible, is the big wrinkle in the Fraser 
milkhouse. 

The outstanding feature of the metal 
ventilator is the hole, over which screen 
wire is soldered, between the ceiling of 
the milk room and the peak of the room 
because it is this wrinkle that quickly 
sails the oil-stove smell and the roof heat 
into the ether. The sketch presented 
here shows the main features of this 
non-tag milkhouse.—I. J. M., Ind. 





The Strick Sisters Succeed 


NV ARTHA and Margaret Strick of 
I Ottawa County, Michigan, have 
been building up their White Leghorn 
flock for 20 years. When I asked how 
much money they had made, I was told 
they had assembled all the excellent 
equipment they have and had it paid 
for out of the proceeds of the flock, so I 
was forced to conclude that the poultry 
business had not slighted these sisters, 
by any manner of means. 

This flock is maintained in connection 
with a farm of 60 acres and a home 
hatchery is an adjunct for increasing 
the returns to be secured from the 
systematic breeding and weeding which 
the flock has been given. 

Strick Sisters have had pens in the 
International egg laying contests; one 
such pen averaged 220.8 eggs. They 
started several years ago, as a demon- 
stration flock, keeping records in con- 
nection with the Michigan State College 
and then took up the record of perform- 
ance program when it was first initiated. 
They have the distinction of having 
had last year the largest percentage of 
birds in any flock in the state to meet 
the rigid requirements of the record of 
performance. 

In one pen I saw 45 or 50 hens clank- 
ing that form of hennish jewelry that 
has the ring of bell metal. Looking 
again, I discerned that in addition to 
the several rings of various colors and 
denominations, each hen was wearing 
a copper leg band which had been sealed 


on by the inspector and signified that 
this particular hen last year had met 
the requirements of the record of per- 
formance. 

To do this, each hen must lay 200 or 
niore eggs per year and these must not 
be: pigeon eggs either—they must be 
eggs such that a dozen will weigh 24 
ounces. In addition, the form of the 
bird must come close to the require- 
ments given in the standard of perfec- 
tion. Last year, there were 43 hens in 
the Strick flock that came up to this 
standard and still others from the previ- 
ous year. These constituted the much- 
bejeweled pen. 

This work with poultry is somewhat 
similar to dairy herd improvement 
work. The birds are trapnested and 
each day the eggs laid are weighed and 
credited to the proper bird. There is a 
state inspector among whose duties it 
is to go to each enrolled flock one day 
out of the month. No one knows when 
he will drop in, and the day he is there 
he runs the trapnests, weighs the eggs, 
and chalks up to each hen the credit that 
she has earned. 

In order to market the eggs from these 
highly bred hens most advantageously, 
an incubator of 22,000 capacity has 
been installed. The capacity is slightly 


more than the home flock can supply at 
all times so these poultry women con- 
tract. with five of their neighbors to 
furnish eggs for what they sell as “‘utility 
chicks.”’ 





But each of these five neighbors is 
furnished with chicks from the trap- 
nested flock and the eggs laid by these 
as hens hatch into the utility chicks. In 
addition, these other flocks are rigidly 
culled and the owners are furnished with 
the best of male birds from the copper 
legbanded pen. 

Most certainly the flock must be fed 
for eggs else no individuals would make 
the 200-egg mark. But it’s a sensible 
method of feeding that these folks follow 
and one easily within the reach of 
farmers or anyone else who is really 
in earnest in his desire to obtain pro- 
duction. 

In the morning the hens get whole 
wheat as scratch feed, a quart to each 
75 birds. Then they have before them 
at all times a commercial laying mash. 
However, at noon, they are given a wet 
mash—this commercial mash mixed up 
with milk into which a quart of boiled 
oats to each hundred hens is also mixed. 
Then at night the flock gets all the 
cracked corn they will eat just before 
going to roost. 

The Strick sisters live in a very com- 
fortable home with running water of all 
kinds—hot, cold, soft, and hard—a 
furnace, electric lights, and in addition, 
they have very good poultry equipment 
While they do not know to just the split 
cent what income they got from their 
flock last year, they know that the hens 
have paid for their home and thei 
poultry equipment.—I. J. M., Ind. 
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rt HE NEW IDEA Two Row Corn Picker has certainly come 

to stay, if you ask the opinion of Leo Bros. of Dysart, Iowa. + saa 

k These men know the cost of their operations. They take into account all expenses, includ- 
t- ing board for their men, and allow generously for depreciation of equipment. Last year 
“ they harvested their corn crop with this wonderful time- and labor-saving machine. 345 
a acres in 21 days— nearly 16) acres per day! Read their letter and go over their figures. 












NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY, 


Used the machine to husk 345 acres with a force 
of 3 to 4 men *** corn yielded 45 to 75 bu. per 


f TWO 


e acre. Our daily average picking was 160 rows 

( p k eighty rods pay 34 a 1200 bu. *** machine 

m was lighter to than a two bottom plow. We 
ly ROW rn 1C er worked several days during a muddy season 


it . : when single row pickers were unable to operate. 
d The first successful two row picker —a typical New | *** machine shows very little wear. If we con- 
7 Idea development. Tested by thousands of farmers, | Sir its value depreciated 1-3, then the cost of 


‘th half cribbing the corn is less than 1-2 the cost of that 
Covers field wit a Strong, simple and durable. Easy to which is picked by hand—taking into considera- 
the driving required by manage; few repairs. Operated by tion the expense of boarding the men. 











. : power take-off from tractor. A Ford- 
a single rOW picker. son can handle it. Natural right hand LEO we oe 
Picks, husks and loads a Wel ony 2650 Ibs. Price oe 
complete with drive 
is ten to | ia acres of ae Tay mee $ 625 
“ corn a day. guard F.O.B. factory 
P- Y ae Here are Leo Bros 
” See your dealer or write direct Operating Costs 


Depreciation of tractor 


2 , ) rn $ 6.00 
Fuelincl. oilfor picker 3.70 


4men at$4adayeach 16.00 ih 
Cost per day... 25.70 


i The New Idea Spreader Co. _, 


os Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Nebr., Moline, Ill., Madison, 
Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Columbus, O., Indianapolis, 
= , Jackson, Mich., Nashville, Tenn., 








































~ hap H i bu , P. “9 S N. Y.. P 
ke | Oakland, Cal. Multiplied by total 
le Factory at number of days........ x 21 
= Coldwater, 539.70 
- Add 1-3 cost of Picker and Take-off 218.00 
ly TOTAL cost and depreciation.... $757.70 
” Picked about 20,000 bu., making the cost 
1 WAL — ‘yg = per bushel $ .0378 
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New Idea Spreader Co., Dept. 12, g 

Coldwater, Ohio z 

You may send complete description g 
of your Two-Row Corn Picker. 
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Learn the Facts About These Savings 


Whether you feed cows, steers, hogs, sheep or poultry, there are substantial 
profits for you in owning a Letz Mill. It will pay you to investigate. Send for 
valuable, new book giving the experiences in facts and figures of thousands of 
Letz Mill owners, answering every question on feeding for profit! 
Tells how you can: 

1. Save 25 to 50% of present feed crops. 

2. Release feed crop acreage for cash crops. 

3. Increase milk and meat production through better feed preparation 

4. Save labor in handling feed crops. 

5. Improve health and condition of all animals. 

Sent free—no obligation—send coupon below now. 


3 Operations Ali 

in 1 LETZ Mill 
You can chop, or grind or 
mix—or do all three in one 
operation 


AMERICA’S LEADING FEED MILL 
. ao Sabeenter chops ing 


pment errr reese esses es esse ms — 





LETZ MFG. COMPANY syetert 
906 East Road, Crown Point, Ind. ics oun 


7 
i i 
i i 
1 Without obligating me in any way, please : 
I send me the book showing the various ways 
{ dairymen and stockmen have increased J 
{ their profits by recutting, grinding and Screw auger for mixiag ail 1) 
4 mixing their own feed crops by the Letz together l 
i system. I am now feeding: l 
! i 
i I 
I i 
! ) 











EE GOED ccacdntona POG ondisctusune Hogs; 


EE Horses. H. P.of my Engine_-.-..-. 


1 
Send coupon 1 
for this book o aili >.) is 
feeding facts, and ; My Mailing Address (or R. F. D.) is._..---------------------- 1 
full information 
on Letz Feed ! 
Makers. 
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Production or Protection 
[Continued from page 11] 


from South Africa, spending two years 
with us, who is interested in growing 
oranges in that country for the British 
market, and who is making a careful 
survey of the various factors of produc- 
tion and consumption. He had found 
a considerable demand in London for 
the South African fruit. A big program 
of expansion of orange growing in that 
country is now being carried out. The 
growers there have the advantage of 
season—their winter coming in the time 
of our summer. 

The third inquiry came from a young 
man from London, whose father, a well- 
to-do Hebrew of that city, contemplates 
investing $250,000 in orange groves in 
Palestine. These oranges, known as the 
Jaffa oranges, have fast transportation 
direct by steamer to London, and arrive 
in good condition. In Palestine, under 
the Zionist movement and the program 
of Jewish farming, orange growing is 
one of the popular industries. This 
young man was seeking advice to trans- 
mit to his father. 

These three examples show that the 
orange production program of the New 
York engineer with Florida ambitions 
must be directly influenced by the pro- 
duction programs of the South African 
Boers, and the Palestine Hebrews, for 
they all sell oranges in the same market, 
London. In this market they compete 
just as much as they would if their 
groves were all located in the same state. 

A few of the South African oranges 
now find their way into the United 
States at certain seasons of the year. 
The champion of the protective tariff, 
when he sees this import of foreign 
oranges, at once rises to say, ‘‘Let us 
put up the tariff wall a little higher, and 
shut out this commodity entirely from 
our home market.’”’ A little reflection 
on the matter, however, will show the 
fallacy lurking here. If the tariff wall 
shuts this commodity out of our domes- 
tic market, then this commodity will 
compete with ours in the London mar- 
ket instead of the New York market. 
Once these surpluses are produced, there 
is no way to prevent their coming into 
international competition. 

This brings us to the question of our 
agricultural exports. In what conm- 
modities do we have surpluses above 
domestic requirements? How big are 


these surpluses? Where do they go? 


VERY reader of these lines will think 
at once of the old saying of how 
“America feeds and clothes the world.” 
Or, stated in prosaic terms, we export 
wheat for the bread eaters, pork and pork 
products for the meat eaters, and cotton 
for those who still wear cotton garments. 
We are now exporting, and for over 4 
century have been exporting, a surplus 
of wheat. 

For over a century we have been 
exporting cotton. For over a century we 
have been exporting lard and other pork 
products. In the typical four-year 
period, 1922-1925, we annually ex 
ported 34 percent of our lard, 21 percent 
of our wheat, and 52 percent of our cot- 


| ton. Clearly the foreign market here 1s 


the important market. 

Turn now to other products, and we 
see that foreign demand and foreign 
production are serious price factors 
the American farmer. For the same 
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four-year period, we exported 48 per- 


cent of our rye, 33 percent of our tobac- | 
co, 14 percent of our rice, 10 percent of | 
our barley, 9 percent of our oranges, | 


8 percent of our pork, 6 percent of our 
apples, 1.5 percent of our oats, 1.3 
percent of our corn. 

Milk is looked on as a purely domestic 
product, a small amount being imported 
from Canada, and a varying amount of 
canned milk being exported. We both 
import and export butter and cheese. 

Butter, however, is coming to have 
almost as much commercial fluidity as 
gold itself. The streams of golden but- 
ter flow readily from Australia and New 
Zealand, across the equator, into the 
European and other markets. Likewise 
the butter from Denmark and from 
Canada flows into deficit areas. There 
comes to be a world price level for butter 


as there is for wheat. That affects the | 


American dairy farmer in this way. 

In all great metropolitan districts in 
the United States the price of milk is 
fixed with reference to the price of but- 
ter as a base. Cheaper butter means 
cheaper milk; dearer butter means 
dearer milk. Thus it is that even tho 
our whole milk is not an item of world 
commerce, the price of this milk is de- 
termined by the butter production of 
two hemispheres. 


Ts brings us to the question of 

whether or not the farmershall turn 
to protective tariff or to production pro- 
grams for help in this international com- 
petition. The farmer ought to learn 


once for all that the protective tariff is | 
no foundation for him to build on. Even | 


in industry those interests which have 
had protection the longest, namely, the 


two textiles, cottons and woolens, are 


now the worst off. 

The farmer can expect to fare no 
better but rather worse than they, if he 
builds on protection. Any new congress 
is liable to revise the tariff. And if 
some congressman with strong lungs 
talks long enough, and loud enough 
about the ‘“‘working-man’s dinner table’’ 
and the “poor man’s bread,’’ then con- 
gress is sure to lower the tariff on food 
stuffs. As a matter of fact free trade in 
food stuffs would affect very few farm 
commodities produced in the United 
States, because power and machinery 
ire used here to produce most of these 

mmodities cheaper than they are 
produced in competing countries, even 
vith so-called ‘“‘pauper’’ labor.’”’ The 
reight haul across the ocean is itself 

iatural protective tariff. 

lhe farmer will find that the ‘pauper 

r’’ and. the “eoolie labor’ argu- 
ts for protection are only bogie men 
stuffed with straw. To illustrate: 
Japanese coolies in the rice fields 
being paid 50 cents a day a few 
ago; at the same time white labor 
California rice fields were being 
$2.50 a day, or exactly five times 
ich. But the Japanese workers 
primitive methods. They set out 
‘e plants by hand. It took 30 days 
or to grow an acre of rice. 


California workers use drills. It | 


two days of man and horse labor to | 


g an acre of rice. So the California 


produced 15 times as much per | 
, and was paid only five times as | 
Evidently the ‘‘cheap’’ labor | 


‘ the labor with the highest wages. 
© we see that the cheapest automobile 
world is now made by the highest 
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IN See te pf y- $20 for your old 
separator—you can now e great New Melotte 
ay for only $5.0 Down and only $5.00 a month, 
80 Days Free T i pense i 


rial, too—return it at our e. 
not entirely satisfied. Mail coupon for details. 





FARMING 


You’d better check up mow on the cream 
you’re losing every day with your old separa- 
tor. Here's an easy FREE way to do it. With- 
out any > on your part, let us send 
you i, 30 s Free Trial!—the NEW low, 
andy MELOTTE. Skim your skimmed milk 
from your old separator with it. See the New 
Melotte get enough cream from your skimmed 
milk to soon pay for itself! See how the 
Melotte with its flexibly suspended Self-Bal- 
ancing Bow! gets the cream as no other sep- 
arator ever got it before. Why continue with 
an out-of-date, cream-wasting separator— es- 
peciell when I'LL GIVE YOU $20.00 CASH 
R IT!—in trade—and let you buy the new improved 
MELOTTE on terms as low as only $5.00 per month. 
Write—mail coupon NOW!/—for free 
Melotte catalog, our special 
offers and direct-to-you 
rock-bottom prices, 
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AERMOTORS are as 
dependable as the 
sun and as restless 
as the wind. In the 
slightest breezes 
they run and pump 

water. 






AERMOTOR CO., 
nch Houses: Dallas, Des Moines, Sokiend, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
—— 


AVERY large part of the water pumped for 

live stock and domestic use the world 
over is pumped by AERMOTORS. Hundreds of 
thousands of them are running swiftly and 
silently day and night to supply water for the 
farm, ranch and rural home. 


Give an AERMOTOR a chance and it wil! put 
an abundance of water in your house, barn, 
feed-lot or fields. It is the one machine on the 
farm which works without care or attention. 


An AERMOTOR is constantly exposed to all 
kinds of weather, works every day and yet is 
so well made that it will outlast almost any 
other farm machinery. There is nothing 
which compares with it in low cost for the 
service rendered. 

The AERMOTOR is the original completely 


self-oiling windmill with double gears running in oil 
in a tightly enclosed gear case. Its constantly increas- 
ing sales are the best evidence of superiority. 
: For further information 

see your local AERMOTOR 
= dealer or write 


2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 

















































« « A Satisfied + + 
e Laval 














THERE are millions 
of them. Are you one? 
If not *« « why not? 


Free trial «+ + Trade allowances 
on old separators - + Sold on easy 
monthly installments. «+ «+ « + « 


See your De Laval Agent — 
or write nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bly. 61 Beale St. 











otter than Coal 


ANG: 
tiORDo away forever With the drud- 
gery of wood or coal. The most 
simple and economical invention 
on the market is now giving 
perfect satisfaction to enthusiastic userg 
everywhere. 


Burns 96% Air—4% Cheap Oil 


The International Oil Burner fits in the 
fire box of any range, stove or furnace, 
Installed in a few minutes. No noisy motor 
or complicated parts. 


Costs Only a Few Dollars 


Heats just as well as higher priced oil 
burners without electricity or gas. Simply 
turn one valve and you have all the heat 
you want. Cleaxer and better for heating 
and cooking. Approved by National 
Underwriter’s Laboratories and engineers 
everywhere. Over 100,000 in use. 


30 Days FREE Trial Offer 


Try this wonderful burner rightin your own 
home at our risk. Act quickly and get our 
Bpecial low introductory price. Sold under 
absolute money-back guarantee. Write at 
Listm in on our once tor free booklet On home heating and 
Radio Programs tree burner offer, 

AGENTS—our men are making big money intro- 
ducing International Oil Burners. The demand is enor- 
mous. We want spare or full time workers immediately. 
If $500 a month and more interests you, write or wire 
us for our atten a say —, 








p This Co 
INTERN: ATION AL HEA’ ATING Cc oo 
3808 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Dept.Si 
Send your free booklet ‘and free details on ios heating 
for stove (] furnace (J. Also free burner offer. 


eee 
Check if interested in making money as an Intere 
national representative with protected territory, 
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paid labor in the world. But judged 
by its — this high-priced labor is 
cheap. California rice is not only 





| cheaper than Japanese rice, but most of 


the California rice is actually shipped 


| across the Pacific and sold in Japan to 
| Japanese consumers, in 


competition 
with Japanese rice. “Pauper labor’’ is 
dear labor. 

Another argument against the tariff 
as the final solution of the farmer’s 
competition problem is the fact that it 
merely shifts the competition to some 





other place; it does not eliminate com- 


petition. Indeed by giving a temporary 
spurt to American production, it zen- 
erally increases competition. A tariff 


on Argentine corn may divert this corn 
from New York to Liverpool. But that 
is where we ship our surplus corn. So 

| we merely change the point of competi- 
tion; we do not dispose of the competi- 
tion. We can shut Canadian wheat out 
of Duluth, but both Duluth and Canada 
are heavy shippers of wheat to Liver- 
pool. Wheat competes in Liverpool as 
much as it does in Duluth. 

There is a better way to meet compe- 
tition than by setting up higher and 
higher tariff barriers. Like inflation of 
the curre ney, each new tariff application 

‘alls for a succeeding one higher and 
| higher until the thing breaks down of 

| its own weight. Tariffs are made and 
| unmade by politicians at Washington. 
| No successful farmer wants to put his 
prosperity on such a flimsy foundation. 
The better way is the slower but 
surer way of adjusting the production 
program itself. The proverb tells us 
that the slow bind is the fast bind. 
| When we talk about production pro- 
| grams on an international basis, this 
| question comes up first of all: What 
| progress have we already made in this 
direction? The answer is, we have made 
| substantial progress. At least three de- 
| partments of our Federal Government 
| are working on this problem and furnish- 
ing our farmers such information as will 
help in its solution. 





HH; Department of State for many 
years maintained a permanent dele- 
gate at the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. One function of 
this Institute is to collect and disseminate 
information on crop acreage and pro- 
duction in all countries in the world. 
Statistics are also collected on livestock 
and livestock products; and on various 
other aspects of agriculture. 
Information requiring speed in trans- 
mission is sent by cable and wireless. 
| For instance, a storm in Sicily one fore- 
| noon seriously damaged the lemon crop; 
that was big news for the California 
citrus growers. That news appeared in 
the afternoon papers in California the 
| same day as the Sicily storm. On 
another occasion a crop report on India’s 
| wheat was filed at 12 o’clock noon, 
| 
| 
| 





Bombay. Owing to difference in time, 
it reached Rome in the morning, and ap- 
| peared in our morning papers, the date 
line being a few hours ahead of the India 
release. 


| tains various types of agents in foreign 
| lands studying the two problems of 
| market demand and market supplies. 
The Department of Agriculture is the 
| most important one of the three named, 
| in securing and disseminating informa- 
tion useful to producers of agricultural 
| products. Agents are sent into all 





| The Department of Commerce main- | 
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FREE 


Bulletins 


They tell how to rid 
livestock of Worms 


Here’s the quickest, surest way to kill round- 
worms and stomach worms in hogs, sheep, 


goats, poultry, etc. 


NEMA 


Worm Capsules 


get rid of 95% to 100% of these worms, usually 
in a single treatment. 
to otherwise healthy 
dorsed by leading authorities. 


FREE BULLETINS explain. No. 650 
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flour, cereals and live stock feeds 
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which will help the American farmer in 
is production program. 


Not only does the Department of 


\griculture collect vast stores of infor- 
nation 
planning, but men in the Department, 
skilled in such matters, compile and 
interpret these facts. 

With three departments of our gov- 
ernment working on this same problem, 
t is obvious that we do not lack in- 
formation on foreign crops and markets. 
In fact one periodical published by the 
Department of Agriculture is entitled 
‘Foreign Crops and Markets,”’ and is 
devoted exclusively to this subject. 

Production rather than protection is 
the farmer’s biggest problem. 
time now to go further than mere 
county or state or national programs; 


it is time to make our programs fit into | 


the international pattern of production. 
The government is doing its share in 
helping to set up such programs by fur- 
nishing needful information. And now 
at last a World Census of Agriculture is 
being taken for the first time. It marks 
a notable step forward. We may feel 
justly proud that this tremendous 
undertaking is in charge of a man fur- 
nished and trained by our own Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Efficient Grain Storage for 
the Farm 
[Continued from page 9] 


of equipment employed. The elevator 
is usually operated by a gas engine or 
electric motor either of which can be 
located along one side of the driveway. 

While the sketch shows a gable roof, 


countries of the world for information | 


useful in production program | 


It is | 





this construction can be altered so as to | 


correspond with that of other buildings 
on the farm to provide a neat and at- 
tractive storage as well as one that will 
efficiently handle and house your grain 
crop. 

A list of booklets, plans and free bul- 
letins on farm building subjects will be 
gladly sent anyone requesting them from 
Subseribers Information Bureau, Suc- 
essful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


For Better Farm Layouts 
[ Continued from page 13] 


the fields. And this is the distance used 
in computing advantage or loss in com- 
parison of different layouts. 

Usually there are many ways of doing 
a thing on the farm and the problem is 
to select the way which fits all condi- 
tions. The more ways a farmer can see, 
the better chance he has for a good selec- 
ion. Some farmers can see only one 
way of doing a thing and even that one 
has been handed down from a father or 
other relative or friend. This is espe- 
cially true in the farm layout problem. 
_ To show further how to lay out farms 
ior low operating costs, take your own 
larm and try the thing out with the use 
of the foregoing farm management 
principles. It will pay any farmer to 
become efficient in drawing and analyz- 
ing his present and future farm layout. 
Remarkable readjustments are being 
made in this way by the best farmers 
thruout our country. 


Increasing the Dairy Income. Special 


Bulletin 123, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul. 
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“On trips like this 
I always bring my 


COLT .22 Automatic” 


". was an old trapper who taught me how 
the sport of hunting, camping, hiking or 
touring could be doubled with this small-bore, 


ten-shot Colt Automatic Pistol. 


“It is appropriately named the ‘Woodsman’ model. 


ARMING 


89 









.- Accuracy ~ Dependability 


Durability - Safety 





Chambered for the economical .22 Long Rifle car- 
tridge, it also satisfactorily handles the new 200- 


yard ammunition. 


“T’ve never seen a more accurate, well-balanced 


target Arm. There are several world records to its 


credit. 


“Like all Colt Revolvers and Automatic Pistols, this ‘Woods- 
man’ is forged from selected steels, accurately machined, hand 
finished, fitted and assembled, then targeted by an expert. Each 


Colt's Service Department will 
help solve shooting problems; 
suggest the Arm best suited to 
your needs; assist you in form- 
ing or joining a Revolver Club. 


Colt ‘Woodsman’ successfully passes 187 visual and gauge in- 


spections. 


“Hammer and slide have that Colt Safety Lock against acci- 


dental discharge. 


Colt’s new Catalog No. 32 is 
the most complete Fire Arms 
Manual ever issued. Write for 


“A fine, safe, versatile fire arm—and a beauty, too—made for it; 
the sportsman who takes pride in the appearance as wellas the 


efficiency of his equipment. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 





Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





‘The ARM OF LAW and ORDER 
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+50 TO $250 A A WEEK 
Your Share of the Profits 


Wen, in Ohio, made J and for his shave ta in one 

week. ontgomery, i made 

wey ide dare Te 

every mon your roun tsa 

Everybody buys oil. You simply take orders on 

Long Credit ee for Paints and —_ lis“Cen-Pes -Co 
or Oils—Columbia Paints an. oe le direct 


Write ‘Quick fr thlechance, | in ygut 

in a letter postcard Mt 

pei ai coma pena 
. T. sirelees General Manager ” 


oleum Co. cceveranc, Siz, 
GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota ot. Northern Minne- 

sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota | 


the first 
$500 
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Portable Power 
for Every Job 





E-Z POWER, portable, lasting, 
= es you 20 and more uses for your Ford. 
elops  to8 h-p. Cheaper to operate 
than stationary engine, Fits any model— 
no holes todril]. Automatic governor reg- 
ulates engine speed—will not overheat. 


16-DAY FREE TRIAL! 


FRE Illustrated folder shows its 
light, sturdy construction. 

WRITE TODAY —a post card will do. 

E-Z POWER MFG. CO. 











Box 710 ATCHISON, KANSAS 
ELECTRI Steel or Wood Wheels are built 
to fit any skein oraxle. ELEC- 


TRIC Low Wheel Handy Farm 
Trucks save 
high lifts. 
Write for 
Free Cat- 
alog to- \ 
day. 


Electric WheelCo. 50 ElmSt., Quincy, ML 
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The main laying house on the Wang farm 





The Wangs Believe in Poultry 


NE day late in December, I drew 
in on the drive which completely 
surrounds the farm home of 

Ernest Wang, in Van Buren County, 
Michigan. I had heard of this farm for 
many years but since it is somewhat off 
the beaten path, midway between two 
main traveled roads, I had never visited 
it before. 

Several years ago I had heard of it 
from the pen of W. C. Eckard, then the 
county agent of that county and now a 
highly specialized poultry farmer. Eck- 
ard pointed to Wang as one 
of the very good poultry farm- 
ers of Van Buren County who 
looked upon poultry as a busi- 
ness and a business that was 
returning him a measure of 
pay as the reward for fidelity in 
management. 

On one later day while in the 
corridor of Agricultural Hall 
at Michigan State College, I 
saw Professor C. G. Card going 
by and I stopped him to ask 
about some of the state’s high 
class farm poultrymen. Said 
Card, “Give me a little time 
and I will make you out a list 
after I ask various members of 
the department.’ Later =| 
called for the list and found 
E. A. Wang near the head of it. 

Wm. F. Johnston, the present county 
agent of Van Buren County, said, 
‘‘There’s that man Wang. He doesn’t 
try every new frill that comes out and 
his flock isn’t so large but he just stays 
home and saws wood, takes care of his 
poultry, and enjoys life. 


FEW years ago he was in a big store 
<% in Chicago. More than that, he 
will do anything in the line of commu- 
nity work that is asked of him 
leader, fruit leader, poultry leader, or 
what have you?” 

On that late December afternoon, 
when I rolled around the drive, I took 
in the outlook with one sweep. A trim 
little white cottage stood right in the 
bend of the U-shaped drive with recent 
plantings of shrubs behind. A pole and 
antennae wire in front told of a radio 
within. There was a wide open lawn in 


soils 





By IRVIN J. MATHEWS 


front of the house and the background 
to the south consisted of a row of maple 
trees with the vineyard vistas showing 
between the leafless limbs and the bare 
trunks. 

Immediately beyond the white house 
were two large barns painted red and 
trimmed with white—all neat; and to 
the west of these a large, yes, a very 









The Wang farmstead 


large poultry house, the kind you find 
only on a farm where poultry has be- 
come a major enterprise. And beyond 
this, flecking the faded-straw green of 
an alfalfa field, were the red and white 
colony brooder houses. 

On the drive directly behind the 
house I stopped and before the last 
“flurr’’ of the idle pistons had ceased, 
two boys presented themselves as 
Ernest Wang, Jr., age 15, and William 
Wang, age 13. Their parents were not 
at home; was there anything they could 
do? 

I told them I was interested in know- 
ing how their father handled his hens 
so they would say “thank you” with 





eggs, whereupon they showed me every 
hospitality and answered my questions, 
even to the very intimate ones of feeding 
and management. Just as I turned to 
go out of the large poultry house, | 
remembered that some one of my in- 
formants had said, “It is more proper 
to say ‘Ernest Wang and Sons’ because 
the boys take so much interest in the 
farm work.” 

These boys were the 1928 Michigan 
champions in the handicraft project and 
represented the state as a handicraft 
demonstration team at the State Fair 
at Detroit. Their demonstra- 
tion was to make a self-feeder 
for poultry and in 45 minutes 
they made such a feeder—| 
foot wide, 5 feet long, and 6 
inches deep with baffle board 
on top. The feeder they made 
is just like the ones that their 
ather uses in the hen houses 
at home. 


HEY had also attended 

the International — Live- 
stock Exposition at Chicago as 
a part of earned glory for 
superiority in the handicraft 
work. 

Prior to 1912, Ernest Wang, 
Sr., was a clerk in the whole- 
sale division of a large depart- 
ment store in Chicago. In 1912, he and 
Mrs. Wang determined to move to 4 
farm or go into business for themselves 
And chance brought them to Van Buren 
County, Michigan, to buy the farm 
upon which they now live. There are 
but 80 acres in the farm and as a matter 
of strict honesty, I should reeord that 
the soil would not be tolerated in any 
other class except sand. 

When they came to this farm, it had 
only one building on it and this was 
packing shed. Since that time, this 
packing shed has become a part of thi 
house. There were 15 acres of grape 
vineyard on it and about three acres ol 
cherry orchard. 

Gradually it began to dawn on Wang 
that poultry and fruit work in wel 
together. The bulk of the painstaking 
work with the fruit comes during the 
[ Please turn to page 92 | 
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Average Monthly Farm Prices of Eggs for the Last 10 Years—U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Report on ‘‘Crops and Markets,’’ Vol. 6, No. 2 
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best price for eggs . . . as this ten-year United States 

a average shows. Purina Chicken Chowder and Purina Hen 
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hl Purina-fed flock produces an average of 50 eggs more 
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oung Men 
Learn to Fly/ | 


co the pilot’s seat of the plane that passes 
overhead sits a young man like yourself— 
except that he has learned to fly. To him 
aviation is offering new and bigger oppor- 
tunities. You, too,mayshareinthe growth 
of this new industry. Learn how. Send for 
this new FREE book,“ Aviation—Whiat It 
Means To You.” This book describes with- 
out exaggeration the opportunities which 
aviation brings. Also tells all about the va- 
rious courses offered by this national sys- 
tem of flying schools which are owned and 
directed by the Universal Aviation Corpo- 
ration. Send for copy of this book today. 


UNIVERSAL AVIATION SCHOOLS 


Universal Flying School, Saint Louis, Mo. 
Universal Flying School, Minneapolis, Mina. 
Universal Flying School, Oklahoma Cc p Tne 

ina, 







Universal Flying School, Memphis. “Tenn. 
Universal Flying School, St. Paul, Minn, 
Universal Flying School, Cleveland 
Universal Flying School, Marion, a 
: niversal Flying School, Wichita, Kan. 
wy omy Fiying School, Kansas 
ity, 








UNIVERSAL AvIATO™ 
st s 


Universat Aviation ScHOOLs 
1058-67 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me your book “‘Aviation—What 
It Means To You.” I aminterested in taking a 
(Flying (© Mechanic’s © Business Course 










































Os se Day Husk CUTAY p 
aXe to 700 BUSHrE7 


Clean, fast husking guaranteed with -& 
dry, wet or frozen; 500 to 700 bushels per day 
with our wonderful “ Steel 4” husker and a 
ro-20 H. P. tractor. Do it in your spare 
time. Real money in custom work. Shred- 
ding of all stalks recommended by U. S. 
Government to sone the Corn Borer. 
4 on Trial! 

Operate it a». with your own corn, on 
your own premises. Five sizes, 6 to 20 H. P. 
Write for catalog and prices. 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER COMPANY 
**Inventors of the Corn Husker -- Established 1889’’ 

ee, Wis. 
Genuine Starrett 
indicator -- tells 
exact d of 


Coreen this sea- 

State power 
a's engine a 

you now own a busker. 
Not a Corn Picker. 

























FROM ANY 


* FARM POW ER AUTOMOBILE 


Grind your feed, saw your wood, 
shell your corn, pump your water; 
and doa hundred other things with 
a UNIVERSAL POWER TAKE- 
OFF. Can be used on ANY make 
car or light truck E ¥ to 
operate. Does not hu 
° White for det 
HOOSIER CORN ‘TURNER COMPANY 
Rushville, Indiana 
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| summer and late fall while much of the | 


particular work with the poultry busi- | 


ness comes during the late winter and 
sarly spring. This makes it easy to 
reconcile the labor demands of the two 


| enterprises. 





Perhaps one of the most noteworthy 
things about Wang was his grasp of 


technical help from any source that was | 


available. 


He had to learn all the in- | 


tricacies of grape pruning, spraying, and | 


management, from the ground up. 

Wang spoke of former County Agent 
W. G. Eckard as a morale lifter: 
“Whenever Eckard came along, he 
always had some words of encourage- 
ment to let fall where they did a lot of 
| good.” 

The flock of White Leghorns on the 
Wang farm is not a large one—averag- 
ing around 500 of both hens and pullets 
—nor is the product sold in any unusual 
way. There are no frills in the business. 
In fact, I saw nothing about it that was 
unusual, either in size or management; 
there was little done that could not be 
done by anyone who knew what to do 
and had the will to keep at it without 
wavering. 

The Wangs keep good breeding stock, 
buy some new blood each year, and 
hatch their own eggs. I saw cockerels 
on hand for next spring’s breeding 
season that were raised by the voca- 
tional department of the Paw Paw 
High School. 

Wang hatches his own eggs, doing 
little or no outside hatching. Each 
year the chicks are put into the brooder 
house on new ground, started on a 
starting mash, and a little later switched 
to a homemade mash. The chicks are 
kept on open range. 
can fend for themselves, they 
their mash and grain in a self-feeder and 
with a drip-water supply they get along 
very well until it is time to house them 
in the fall. 


HE bane of every Leghorn poultry 
farmer are the cockerels; unless it is 


| a flock where the breeding is at a pre- 


| market. 


mium, Leghorn cockerels are an un- 
alloyed liability from the time they 
show their combs until after they go to 
Leghorn cockerels are admit- 


| tedly a big leak in the business in many 


farm flocks of this breed. Among the 
chicks from the incubator they class as 
a necessary evil, but during the last 
three or four years Wang has. been sell- 
ing them as soon as they could be dis- 
tinguished—little fellows weighing a 
quarter of a pound each. “TI get 12 and 
15 cents each for them,” he said, “and 
I figure there is more net money out of 
them at this price at this time than at 
any time later.”’ 

When pressed for the probable des- 
tination of the chicks, he said he thought 
they were bought by people on the out- 
skirts of the cities who had enough room 
in their back lots so they could take 
forty or fifty of these young cockerels 


As soon as they | 
are given | 





and feed them from the scraps of the | 


table and other feed and have them to 
eat just as they want them. This may 
furnish the germ of an idea for other 
poultry keepers. 

The Wang poultry house is 108 feet 
long, with 8 feet on in front for a feed 
room, and is divided into five pens, 
20 x 20 feet. He figures the e 
the house as 500 birds, which means 


vapacity of | 


that he allows four square feet of floor | 


space per bird. 
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Make More Profit 
from your 


POULTRY 


You get the EXTRA 
EGGS of Profit by 
feeding your flock 


Reet Bra 


‘CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
FOR POULTRY 

Over 99% Calcium Car- 

bonate. Nothing gives 

egg-shell material as 

freely. Ask your dealer. 

Gutr Crusuine Co. New Orleans, U. S. A. 


“°° HIGHEST PRICES 
* EGGS & POULTRY 


We have just conducted a nation-wide contest to deter- 
mine the most profitable plans for marketing eggs and 
poultry. We will send you the six best plans, with other 
valuable marketing information, all FREE and without 
obligation. We will also send FREE a copy of Poultry 
Tribune, the big farm magazine devoted to better poultry 
It will show you how to make more money from poultry; 
how to produce lots of eggs in the season of high prices 
You need these valuable helps whether your flock is large 
orsmall. Only a limited supply available. Act quick,— 
send postcard or letter today. Aii Free. Write now to 
POULTRY TRIBUNE, Box 100, MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 
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LOOK! 80 BREEDS 


PURE BRED POULTRY. Chickens, Ducks, Geese 
Guineas, Turkeys. Healthy, vigorous and most profit- 
able for breeders and egg production and the fancy. Buy 
now before the price advances. 20th year of successful 
operation. References, Peoples Bank, Gambier, Ohio < 
and Bradstreets. Price list free. 


NABOB POULTRY FARMS, Box 456, GAMBIER, OHI0 








WHITE LEGHORN HENS and MALES now h: 

price. Thousands of eight-week 
old pullets. Also baby chicks and eggs. Trapnested, ped 
greed foundation stock, egg bred 29 years. Winners at 2( 
egg contests. Records to > : os Catalog and specia 
price bulletin free. I ship C. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 932 UNION, “GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





BIG HUSKY CHICKS 
GUARANTEED TO. LIVE GC 


Shipped C.O.D.Superior Certified. Arrival on 
time guaranteed. Get FREE CATALOGUE. 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box S-17, WINDSOR, MO 





pa CHICKS C.0.D. forepaying Taber 
Se breeds ;$1.00down loess or del 9 

i} man the Wes atalog free. A 

Kentucky Hatchery, 355 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 





Write for our Free Guide Book,"“"HOW 

TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and Record 

of Invention Blank. Send model o 
tion and Advice Free. Terme Reasons) i+ 

ANS & &C 0. 784 Ae 

* WASHINGTON, D. C- 


PATENT 


ketch of inventio: 


VICTOR J. “EVA 





POULTRY SUPPLIE Feeders, Fountains, Trap Nest 
and 300 other items. Write ! 

catalog showing largest line of poultry supplies in t! 

world. Brower Mfg. Co., Dept. Al, Quincy, Ilino's 
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there is water under pressure which 
affords a supply for each pen. In this 


The house has a concrete floor and | 


house I noticed two types of nests. | 
One was a removable series of nests that | 


were under the outer edge of the drop- 


pings boards, the others were nests that | 


hung up along the wire net partitions 
separating each pen. The interesting 


thing about these nests was the fact | 


that only the framework was made of 
lumber, the sides and bottoms being 
made of quarter-inch gravel screen. 

These nests are preferred because they 
are so easily kept clean. If any drop- 
pings are left in the nests, they can be 
removed by tapping the mesh. This 
puts more of the eggs into the highest 
market class. ‘‘Many times the dirt is 
all the difference there is between a first 
and a third class egg.’”’ If the import of 
that casual remark could be fully real- 
ized, it would send many farm poultry 
keepers scurrying for fresh straw this 
very minute. 


NE very unusual feature of this 


house is the ventilation system. I | 


have studied many poultry houses, all 
supposed to embody some sort of venti- 
lating system. Most of these systems 
are plausible enough were it not for the 
fact that they |do not work. The sys- 
tem in the Wang house works because 
| kicked up some dust at the foot of the 


outlet and noticed it go right up the flue, | 


despite the fact that some of the win- 
dows were open. 

This poultry keeper uses the mash 
which the trial and error method has 
found suitable and satisfactory for 
Michigan poultry keepers and which is 
recommended by the poultry depart- 
ment of Michigan State College. It 
consists of a mixture of 100 pounds 
each of bran, middlings, ground corn, 
ground oats, and beef scrap, to which is 
added five pounds of salt, 20 pounds of 
bonemeal, and 20. pounds of ground 
limestone or marl. This is fed in shal- 
low feeders with a baffle board on top to 
keep the hens from fouling their food. 

Just a point here. Many poultrymen 
have thought they had to have a reel 
n top of their shallow self-feeders. On 
the feeders the Wang Brothers build, 
they use only a flat board with the nail 
pivots set just a mite off center. This 
<eeps the baffle board from coming to 
rest in a horizontal position. 

The hens have all the mash they 

ant, the quantity being regulated by 
the amount of scratch grains given. A 
third of the scratch grain is fed in the 

iorning, as a rule, with two-thirds 
viven at night just before the hens go to 
oost. 

All of the eggs produced by this flock 
re sold in Chicago. There are a few 
-old to private customers but the bulk | 
{ the lay goes to a string grocer. He | 
sets his own price on these and always | 
ays Chicago “‘extra” price anda premi- | 

m that varies from five to twenty-five 
nts a dozen, depending upon how 
arce eggs really are. 


rom the flock last year was $1.85 per | 


en. 


Sewage Disposal for Rural Homes, 
rcular 232, University of Wisconsin, 
‘ladison. 
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A‘TEST CASE 
in handling 
WORMY BIRDS 


SIXTY BIRDS, culls out of a flock of 500 hatched May 3rd, 


were heavily infested with worms. When six months old they 


weighed only 2.3 pounds apiece. 


To determine the nature of the infestation, three birds were 
killed and posted. Bird | contained 46 tape worms and 18 
round worms. Bird 2 contained 83 round and 24 caeca worms. 


Bird 3 contained 59 round, 8 tape and 31 caeca worms. 


November 8th, these birds were put on treatment with 


Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol mixed in the morning feed, for 
10 days. This was repeated after three weeks. 


They got Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min in their mash during 


the treatment and regularly thereafter as a conditioner. 


Birds are shown below as they appeared 89 days later. 


At 6 months old these birds averaged 2.3 pounds each. 
months later, they weigh 3.6 pounds each and are in 38% egg pro- 
duction. They started laying just 30 days after the treatment began. 


Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi- 
trol is a flock treatment. No 
individual handling or dosing 
of birds is necessary. 


Instead of a drastic single 
dose, hand administered to 
each bird, your flack doctor 
themselves. They get not just 
one but 20 doses of Ver-mi- 
trol. It does not throw hens 
or pullets off production, or 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 





Now, three 


cause set-backs in the growth 
of younger birds. 


Look out for unthriftiness, 
lameness, wabbly gait, twisted 
necks, pale combs and wat- 
tles, emaciation. When you 
observe any of these symp- 
toms, it is advisable to kill 
one or more birds and make a 
thorough examination of the 
intestines for worms. 


INC., Ashland, Ohio 


DR. HESS Poultry 


The Wang poultry flock has been one | 
the poultry demonstration farms | - 
Michigan. The yearly net income | aes 


| formerly called Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder 
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on the Farm 


~and fo save money foo 


O YOU know that you can save 2% of your corn 
crop wastage? Read the article in this month’s 
Successful Farming. 


Do you know that you can materially increase your 
profits from poultry by using the new Kansas straw- 
loft house? It is described in the Qetober Successful 
Farming. 


All the,time Successful Farming is searching the coun- 
try for PRACTICAL, new ways to make farming pay 
larger profits. Read the cooperative marketing article 
in October—there is real money in that article for 
every farmer who applies it to his own problems. Or 
read the new facts on profitable lamb-feeding in the 
same issue—and the scores of other practical tips, 
gleaned from the experiences of money-making 
farmers who pass on their best ideas to you through 
these columns. 





Throughout the coming fall and winter, there will be 
a wealth of these money-making articles in EVERY 
issue. True, there is inspiration, and pleasure, and 
education in reading Successful Farming—but there 
is Money in it too, as thousands of our readers tell us 
in their letters. Watch for those big profit-making 
issues this fall and winter. 


If your subscription is expiring soon, send your 
renewal NOW. Or perhaps you would like to 
send it to a neighbor, or a friend for the coming 
year. Handy subscription blank is inclosed. 


Nuccessful farmin 


“THE FARMERS SERVICE STATION” 
Des Moines , lowa 
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Modern Heating Methods 


[Continued from page 12] 


any warm air furnace. The installation 


of a piped warm air furnace in an old 
home is usually very difficult, however, 
and is seldom done. 

The warm air furnace is also several 
times more efficient in maintaining the 
proper amount of moisture in the air, 
since it is equipped with a water pan 
from which water is easily evaporated 
and the moisture circulated thru the 
rooms being heated. 

To indicate the efficiency of the warm 
air furnace as an air humidifier, Pro- 
fessor Patty mentioned an experiment 


| which showed that at an outside tem- 





perature of 15 degrees below zero, 30 
quarts of water were evaporated in a 
seven-room house in 24 hours to main- 
tain a relative humidity of 46. This is 
just about what it should be. 

For homes as small as four or five 
rooms the pipeless warm air furnace 
would usually be feund the most desir- 
able; larger homes might require hot 
water; while the very largest of farm 
homes might find vacuum vapor or ordi- 
nary steam systems more efficient 
these are the state college agricultural 
engineer’s suggestions for those intend- 
ing to remodel the heating arrangements 
in homes already built. The problem 
would be some different for homes under 
construction, as the piped warm air fur- 
nace could easily be built in. Tl ~ the 
pipeless might be used in homes 0 
more than four rooms, while the piped 
warm air system would probably be ad- 
visable for homes up to 10 rooms in size, 
the hot water for larger ones, and steam 
or vacuum vapor for the very largest. 

To maintain the very highest degree 
of health for those who live in homes 
heated by hot water, some method of 
humidifying the air is needed. The im- 
portant point to consider in a special 
humidifying arrangement for any heat- 
ing system is that plenty of water sur- 
face be exposed to the air of the room. 


XCEPT for the dryness ef its heat, 
the warm water system is considered 
excellent. With its large mass of water 
at a high temperature, the system keeps 
the temperature of a house fairly con- 
stant in spite of sudden changes of the 
weather. It can be handled to provide 
a very small amount of heat in early 
fall and late spring, altho it is not as 
adaptable in this respect as the warm 
air system. The warm air system re- 
quires considerable time in which to 
bring the house temperature to the de- 
sired point, but this feature is easily 
vared for by attaching a $4 clock to the 
furnace drafts. By this means the fur- 
nace may be opened at 4 o'clock in the 
morning and the house warmed up by 
the time the family gets out of bed. 
Cautions to be observed in installing 
a hot water system include the follow- 
ing: Both the furnace and the radiators 
must be large enough to provide suffi- 
cient heat in the coldest weather with- 
out too intense a fire; the pipes con- 
necting the boiler with the radiators 
should be as direct as possible and large 
enough to permit sufficient flow of water. 
A suggestion for the owner of a low 
pressure warm water system that is not 
furnishing enough heat was passed on 
by Patty. He explained that all warm 
water systems are equipped with expan- 
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sion tanks. If the tank is open, the sys- » 
tem works on the low pressure principle; ee aN 
if the tank is closed, a high pressure sys- 
tem is effected. 

i. On With a closed expansion tank, which 
old must always be equipped with a safety | 
valve, pressure is produced by the ex- | 
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pansion of the heating water and the tS 
ral generation of steam and allows the et NCED] BS bay! 12 bu. | Ton i 
“. water to reach a much higher tempera- LDS fs EE bees ae) 
ture than it would under atmospheric - EP poe: fe Bs 4 
alr > a I A F 3 ; 
” ; pressure alone. This higher tempera- N 4 {FON 
ted ture may be enough greater to meet the a fi ae te ae 
Let . . 4 a 
the heating requirements of the house where 
; the same heating system under low 
ions pressure has failed. 
len. A heating plant of unquestioned | 
ent effic lency 1s the vacuum vapor system, H 
en but it is delicate and must be properly , 
20 installed, Professor Patty pointed out. 5 
+ It is more difficult to install than the : 
fie, pipeless ‘furnace in modernizing the ‘<6 
3 heating system of a farm home, but Corn pickers that ask no wages 
requires less labor 1n Instauing an the ae 
= piped warm air system. The work must almost double crop returns 
ace have expert supervision, however. The George Saum, Villa Ridge, Missouri, figures it out for you from actual ex- 
sir- piping for the vacuum vapor system is perience. “Discarding pen feeding in favor of large fenced fields not only 
hot practically the same as for steam. made for healthier hogs and lower cost of production, but increased the fertility of the soil 
tremendously, as shown in the figures above. In one cycle of this three year crop rotation the 
irm Pas : fenced fields gave us a return of $46 more per acre than the unfenced,” writes Mr. Saum. 
rdi- O* E of the important points to con- 
“OP ONtiadingartasts| | RED BRAND FENCE 
iral agricultural engineer said, is the insula- 
nd- tion of pipes distributing the heat and ‘‘Galvanneaied’’—Copper Bearing 
nts t he use of weather strips. : will help you match George Saum’s record. With it you can turn stock 
lem “Weather strips on the windows and . ay field to kre corn meee in antoge clean up shattered 
: . ' ; , ‘rn. and down grain; hog down crops; clean out weeds with sheep; pasture 
de r doors are & most economical ty pe of = stock in any field—and fertilize without the labor of spreading. 
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ad- pipes carrying the heat from the central Red Brand ; gk ‘“ 99 
ize, system, whether the heat is in the form (topwire) @& \ dust Valuable “Farm Planning” Book 
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if . rat ste - \ Successful farmers in fifteen states have contributed the material for this 
am ol warm alr, warm water, or steam, interesting, illustrated book on “Farm Planning”. Describes actual, 
bs serves two purposes. It holds the heat onccesefal Fores Plans. Covers proper crop rosation. Shows valve 
> ~ = 0 +3 . of ie, mes. Ow mar eting crops on the hoo rings extra profits 
ree in the stem, and prevents heating the and Builds up soil fertility through natural fertilization. Ask your 
nes basement. Patty advocates wrappmg dealer for one of these special edition books, or write us. 
| of these pipes with some such insulation. Keystone Steel & Wire Co.,3762 Industrial St., Peoria, lil. 62 
im- However, recent experimental results at 
. . ’ * . . . 
cial the University of Illinois, as reported in | 
at- the “Experiment Station Record”’ of the | 


ur- United States Department of Agricul- | 
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eps or pass thru cold walls.” . 
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all Paid-and 
‘lO aDay 


Besides 


F you want plenty of money to pay 
all your grocery bills—and $8 to $10 
in a day besides—just send me your 
name and I’ll show you a new, pleasant, 


interesting way to getit. I'll give you the same 
chance I gave to L. C. Van Allen, of Illinois, who 
reports that he averages more than $100 profit a 
week. Youdon’t need any experience. Gustav 
Karnath, afarm laborer in Minnesota, says, ‘‘ Made 
$20.35 the first 5 hours.” Mrs. B. L. Hodges, of 
New York, writes, ‘Earning more money than ever 
before. Never fail to make a profit of $18 to $20 
a day”’. And right now I am offering you the 
same opportunity I gave these people. 


Big Profits for Easy Work 


I am President of a million-dollar Company. I dis- 
tribute high-quality Groceries and other House- 
hold Necessities direct from factory to user through 
Authorized Local Representatives. Last year my 
Representatives made nearly two million dollars! 
Now I invite you to share in these profits. I'll give 
you an exclusive territory. I'll help you make big 
money from thé very start. 


No Capital or Experience Needed 


You don’t need capital, training or experience. All 
you have to do is call on your friends and my 
established customers in your locality and take 
care of their orders. It is easy. Victor Baumann, 
of Florida, say , “‘Made $83 clear profit first 5 
days,” Mrs. K. R. Roof, of 8. C., says, ‘Made 
over $50 the first week I started.”” Get into this 
interesting, big-pay work yourself. YOU DON’T 
RISK ACENT. Keep your present job and start 
with mein spare timeif you want to. Oscar Stuart, 
of W. Va., reports $18 profit in 244 hours. 


FREE! 


New Ford 
Tudor Sedan 


NOT acontest. I 
offer you a new car 
as an extra reward— 
in addition to your 





SEND NO 
MONEY 


Just send me your name— 
nothing else. Grasp this 
wonderful money-making 
opportunity right now. 
You have everything to gain 
—not a penny to lose. So 
mail the coupon. I'll send 
you my amazing new plan 
that offers plenty of money 
to pay all grocery bills and 
$8 to $10 in a single day 
besides. I will give you 


: the big opportunity 
y eo 
' = wy 


regular profits. Write 
for particulars. 















you've been waiting 
for. Mail coupon 
TODAY SURE! 











Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., 

2312 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Tell me, without cost or obligation, about your 

wonderful new proposition that offers money to 

pay all my grocery bills and $8 to $10 in a day 

besides. Also explain your new Ford Offer. 

UES 06 ccccnetececnvtssenseniicbbeowseneses 

PEED 6. nctcsccsccenenvsapudkestenetasdeetn se 
2  % A.” ees (Print or Write Plainly) 2 eae 
he — oan cond 
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| Lakes Get More for Their Eggs 


. H. LAKE, a farmer-poultryman 
of Starke County, Indiana, gets 
| from 10 to 15 cents more a dozen for the 
eggs laid by his 600-hen White Leghorn 
flock by seeking special markets direct 
to the consumer. He has been improv- 
ing the flock during the last seven years 
thru consistent culling and better breed- 
ing and is now able to get more of the 
eonsumer’s dollar. 

These hens are fed to produce eggs 
the year round. Lake estimates that 
the extra time and care taken to explore 
for markets now pays him nearly a 
third more for the year’s output of 
eggs than was secured thru the usual 
channels. 

During the major part of the hatching 
season, a local hatchery takes the uni- 
form hen-eggs at 4 cents each and when 
the hatching season extends beyond the 
first of May, they get 10 cents above 
market price for the eggs so sold. 

The extra eggs sold to the hatchery 
| take up the surplus produced in the 
spring which leaves a rather uniform 
supply from which to take care of their 
direct parcel post customers to whom 
they ship in Chicago. These eggs are 
shipped direct to the consumer, as many 
as he wants each week, the Lakes paying 
the parcel post charges to the patron 
while he pays the postage on the carrier 
back to the farm. 

Only first-class eggs are shipped and 
the customer is billed at from 12 to 15 
cents more a dozen than the local whole- 
sale price. And even so, they get strictly 
fresh eggs at less than they can buy the 
same quality at the corner grocery. 

“Tn the fall we candle all eggs,’’ said 
Mrs. Lake. “This takes out all that 
have blood spots in them and these are 
more numerous when the pullets are be- 
ginning to lay. The candling also spots 
those with little cracks that otherwise 
would escape detection. At other times 
of the year we do not candle.” 

These folks report that their losses 
thru handling are very small and they 
feel that the extra bother they go to 
gives them a high reward in returns.— 
I. J. M., Ind. 


- — 








Turkey Feeding 


URKEY raising is more than a side- 
line on the Ed Twit farm, Story 
County, Iowa. It is a business. Mrs. 
Twit raised 200 birds to market age 
| from 260 which were hatched last spring. 
This is a high percentage for turkeys 
and is better than many persons do 
with chickens. 

Mrs. Twit’s formula as told by herself 
follows: 

Many troubles with turkeys arise 
thru early feeding. For the first 56 
hours I feed nothing. Then I give them 
curdled milk at intervals of two hours, 
gradually increasing the quantity. Milk 
is fed until market time. In the fall 
sweet milk may be substituted. Milk 
helps produce meat at low cost. 

The first feed consists of hard-cooked 
eggs, cottage cheese, oatmeal, grit, and 
a green feed such as onion tops or let- 
tuce. When given an abundance of 
green feed the little poults will “shoot 
the red’’ during the fifth week instead 
of the ninth week. I gradually increase 
the time between feeds until at eight 
weeks the turkeys are fed three times a 
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day. After six or eight weeks they are 
fed twice a day on the range. 

Scratch feed is put before the little 
birds when they are three weeks old. 
This is given for the next six weeks three 
times a day. While the cracked corn and 
hulled oats is increased in quantity, wi 
keep a mash consisting of equal parts 
ground oats, cornmeal, bran, and shorts, 
and a mineral feed before the turkeys. 
Oats must be hulled or they interfere 
with the digestive processes. 

Turkeys are very particular about 
what they eat and when it is necessary 
to change the feed it must be mixed with 
the regular feed and increased in amount 
so as to change gradually or the birds 
will not eat it. 

We try to keep the turkeys on clean 
ground, where poultry has not roamed 
before, as sanitation is necessary for 
success in turkey raising. Feeding uten- 
sils or boards on which the turkeys are 
fed must be kept clean. We wash them 
regularly. We ranged our turkeys on a 
small alfalfa field last year and this year 
we will use another plot and plow the 
old one. 

We avoid blackhead by keeping the 
little birds away from the chickens. 
Turkeys get blackhead from a germ in 
a worm harbored in chickens which do 
the chickens no special harm. 

And last but not least we keep the 
little turkeys dry. If we let them get out 
in the dew or get wet in even a light 
shower we have found we can expect 
trouble.—L. R. C., Iowa. 


Fattening Broilers 


HAT is’ the best way of fitting 

young poultry for market? I mean 
the broilers, of course. After the roosters 
are separated from the rest of the flock, 
what is the best feed to give them? 
P. A. F., Il. 

When the males are separated from 
the rest of the flock they should be put 
into special fattening crates or confined 
to a brooder house or a poultry house, 
and best results are had when no more 
than 50 are included in each flock. 

A variety of rations might be sug- 
gested, tho the one used at the experi- 
ment station at Purdue is typical and 
offers excellent results to recommend it. 
This consists of 20 pounds of cornmeal, 
10 pounds of flour middlings, 10 pounds 
of ground oats, and 80 pounds of sour 
milk or buttermilk. 

The method employed at the Indiana 
experiment station is to confine the 
fowls, as suggested above, for 24 hours 
before they get their first feed. The 
mash is mixed and allowed to stand 24 
hours to sour. It is fed twice a day in 
troughs and the fowls are given all they 
will clean up in one-half hour. No drink- 
ing water is provided. When following 
this plan, from ten days to two weeks 
for fattening or forced feeding is prac- 
ticed. 

You should watch the market care- 
fully when feeding broilers and if the 
market crisis begins to sag, get the broil- 
ers into the market even tho they may 
not be up to as high a weight as you 
might desire. You will readily perceive 
the fact that a 1'4-pound broiler at 50 
cents a pound, bringing 75 cents, is going 
to make a lot more money than a 2- 
pound broiler bringing 35 cents a pound, 
or 70 cents. 
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American Country Life 
Conference 


HE twelfth conference will be held 
at the Iowa State College, Ames, 
lowa, October 17-20. It promises to be 


a very helpful summary of what is being | 
accomplished in rural community acti- | 


vities. The purpose of the A. C. L. 
\ssociation is to act as a clearing house 
for such studies of rural problems as 
have been made along a definite course 
during recent years. Each year this 
association is getting closer to real 
problems worth attention. You who 
can attend should avail yourselves of the 
opportunity. The meetings are open 
to the public whether or not you are 


members. Perhaps you can get from | 


this conference, a thought to put into 
action in your own community. 


Shall We Cut Sweet Clover 
This Fall? 


Cw the stubble crop of sweet 


clover may reduce the growth of | 


the plant and result in a poor stand the 
following spring. Some Missouri farm- 
ers have gathered this information and 


found that cutting in early October | 


resulted in heaving, in a poor stand, 
and in such a reduced spring growth 
that it would have ordinarily been con- 
sidered as a case of winter-killing. Their 
experiences, confirmed by results of 
xperimental studies, recommend that, 


for best suecess, sweet clover must be | 


left to make a good growth during the 
fall of the first year. 

Dr. A. J. Bass, an extensive farmer 
near Columbia, Missouri, had an excel- 
lent growth of stubble sweet clover 
thruout a large wheat acreage last year 
as a result of the summer rains and 
excellent fall weather. He started cut- 
ting it for hay in early October. Thru 
some irregularity, only a part of the 
field was cut and further haying was 
prohibited until late November. At 
that time, another part of the field had 
been cut when rain and inclement 
weather kept him from finishing the field. 

The spring condition of his sweet 
clover this year followed the county 
igent’s prediction of last fall. An ex- 
imination of the three parts of the 
field on the first of May would have led 
one to call the part of the October cut- 
ting a case of sweet clover failure thru 
heaving and winter-killing. 

That cut in November would have 
been endorsed as a fair stand. That left 








neut was considered as excellent. So | 


imple a factor as the time of fall cut- 
ting produced three spring crops of 
idely different appearances, all in the 
ime field, during the same season, and 
n soil of marked uniformity. 

The experiences of the users of this 
ewer legume, and the experiments of 
ir agricultural investigators, tell us 
it cutting sweet clover early in the 


ll of the first year disturbs the normal | 


isiness of the plants in getting ready 
r the second year. Such early cutting 
eans a small larder and an empty 
ntry, as it were, with consequently 
‘bad winter” for the crop. Doubtless 
many instances, fall cutting has made 
severe winter take the blame for 
eet clover failure, while many a 
ospective sweet clover grower has 
t his enthusiasm for this crop thru 
| cutting or heavy pasturing.—W. A. 
Ubrecht, University of Missouri. 
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“7? COP-R-LOY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE COPPER ALLOYED SHEET STEEL 








tT) 
“Once and tor All” 


You'll never worry about roofing ‘again—if you roof with 


Z 
Roof ~ ‘’/ 


Lh: 


This is the 
Channeildrain 


Feature 


Channeldrain. It’s everything you want in a roof, insuring lightning-proof and 
fire-proof service. It’s steel roofing made better than ever because special refined 
COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Sheet Steel, is used in its making. 

It costs Wheeling more money to use this better, more lasting steel base and yet 
you pay no more for Channeldrain than you would for ordinary roofing. Wheel- 
ing resources and facilities make this extra quality possible at no extra cost. 

For greater durability and satisfactory service.we recommend the use of 28 
gauge or heavier roofing. 






loyed Steel. Full gauge wires 


e A tough, strong fence made 
more lasting by the use of 
COP-R-LOY, the Copper Al- 
qc \ MPANY 





coated with pure zinc for 
extra resistance against wear 
and weather. Your dealer will 
gladly explain the many ad- 
vantages in fencing with 
Wheeling Fence. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 

Wheeling, West Virginia 

Branches: New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Chicago, 

Kansas City, St. Louis, Richmond, Chattanooga, 
Minneapolis, Des Moines, Columbus, Ohio 


Wheeling Hinge-Joint Fence 











wood 


The Evanston, 5 rooms, bath. We 


Send for Our Low Delivered Price 














If interested 
in building... 


Get priceless facts about 
the lovely home you 
plan to build. Profit b 

our 64 years of special- 
ized experience. We have 
over 200,000 satisfied 
customers! This is a con- 
vincing fact to consider. 





Planned for sunshine, warmth, venti- 
lation. Get our low delivered prices. 


Gordon-VanTine 

















'BOOK OF 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 

1392 Gordon St., Davenport, Ia. 

Please send me Catalogs. I am in- 

terested in 
C1) Homes 





Poultry Houses 














MODERN 
HOMES at 


WHOLESALE PRICES! 


Choose from 100 distinctive de- 
signs, 4 to 9 rooms. American Colo- 
nial, English or Spanish. Especially 
planned for farm needs. Livable and 
modern throughout: Thermo-Sealed 
insulation saves 4 fuel cost; hard- 
floors throughout; colorful 
kitchens; linen closets; medicine 
cases; phone nooks; clothes chutes; 
built-in conveniences! 

Plan-Cut gives you a stronger, 
age-defying house. 
furnish specified materials 
of highest quality, machine-sawed, 


notched and ready for exact 
fitting on the job. Saves 30% 
in labor and 18% lumber 
waste. Saves 2940 hand-saw 
cuts. Free architecture. You 
get easy-to-follow plans and 
instructions. Owner-builders 
hve saved $2000 and up. 

Learn about our whole- 
sale mills-to-you prices, ar- 
chitectural service, staunch 
construction and guarantee 
of satisfaction. Before you 
buy or build, write. 














Send Coupon 


Poultry Houses 


| a ee 
i. & No...... 
World’s Largest Specialists in Home Building 
Since 19865 City State 
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He Made $2,088.62 
Sales In 2.Months! 


So Can You—!la; 


Your Spare Time! 
I. G.W. BUCK, Randall 
Co., TEXAS, now over 
60 years old, has been 
a successful Stark Tree 
Salesman ever since 1898. 
Last Summer, between 
July 6 and Aug. 27, he 
sold $2,088.62 
worth of Stark Fruit 
Trees—just in his 
spare time<in only 
fair territory. 


Thousands of Farm- 
ers and Small Town 
Men Doing As Well! 
Write us for PROOF! Let us show 
you the great Sales Opportunities 
that ourGreat Advertising Campaign 
—reaching 18,000,000 farms and 
homes—-places within your grasp. 
Get terms QUICK—you are PAID 
WEEKLY —the work is healthful, 
pleasant and PROFITABLE. Don’t 
let your neighbor beat you to this 
MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY. 
Address Box S.W. 126 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
At LOUISIANA, MO. 113Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use lt TODAY 




















1. G.W. BUCK 
Texas 















! STARK NURSERIES, Box S.W. 126 i 
; Louisiana, Mo. 8S. F. 9-29 8 
i Send me—without any obligation on my part ! 
H —complete facts andterms of yourSalesmen’s ! 
1 Offer. i 
: Name ; 
; P.O State ; 
- 5 
4 St. or R. F. D. a 
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WANTED! 


500 Farmers and Sons 


to Go Into Business 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. 1-18-SHW FREEPORT, (LL. 




































OSES OF NEW CASTLE 


is an exquisite book in natural colors offering 
choicest flowers for fall ‘planting—Our famous 
Roses, Perennials, Shrubs, Tulips, Hyacinths, ete: 
tells how to grow them. Write today.T he book is free. 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 959, New Castle, Ind, 
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Stump-Free Land 


By C. C. 


(>= hundred stumps on an acre of 
ground in a southeast Missouri 
county decreased the yield of corn 411 
pounds and increased the work of plant- 
ing and tending the crop one-third. 
These figures were obtained by J. R. 
Kerr of Dunklin County. 

Two acres of a stumpy field on this 
farm were divided into two plots. One 
hundred stumps were taken out of one 


-plot of the Kerr field at a cost of $12.35. 


There were a hundred stumps in the 
other acre. Knocking down corn in 
cultivation and the lesser area that was 
available for cropping made the differ- 
ence in production. 

In clearing the field of stumps the 
government explosive, pyrotol, was used 
because of its cheapness as compared to 
dynamite. Bore holes were made under 
the stumps with an eight-sided driving 
iron, 11% inches in diameter and about 
41% feet long with one end tapered to a 


| btunt lead-pencil point. An eight-pound 
| double-faced driving hammer was used 
| in the place of a round bar to insure a 
| larger hole and to reduce the difficulty 


in removing from the ground. 
Holes were placed under the stumps 
so that the bottom of the hole was about 


Thistle 


By A. A e 


ROM thruout the Cornbelt and 
Canada over 300 replies have been 
received to the query published in the 
June issue of Successful Farming re- 


| garding the mysterious date when a 


| single 


cutting will eradicate Canada 
thistle. 

One of the most surprising results re- 
vealed by these answers is the extent to 
which the almanac rules farm oper- 
ations. Typical is the statement of a 
Michigan reader, who says, “I cut Can- 
ada thistles in August in the dark of the 
moon when the sign was in the heart 
and killed them entirely.” An Illinois 
man, who claims to have destroyed sev- 
eral patches of thistle by moon signs, 
explains the method further by stating, 
‘As there are twelve signs of the zodiac, 
the moon passes thru each sign every 
month. Leo or the lion is considered the 
heart sign, and rules the month of July. 
This year the moon passes thru Leo on 
the seventeenth or eighteenth of the 
month. On one of those dates grab your 
hoe with murder in your heart and cut 
each plant a little below the surface.” 

It is evident that the sign varies with 
different almanacs. Another Illinois 
farmer, and a number of others who 
supplied information give August 14 
as the proper date while August 16 to 
18 also receive prominent mention. 
The dark of the moon in August is also 
recommended as the best time to de- 
stroy briers, sprouts, willows, sassafras, 
andeall sorts of undesirable vegetation. 
It should be mentioned in passing that 
the almanac signs have no scientific 
basis, but if they induce farmers to cut 
weeds, the belief should not be discour- 
aged. 





HEARNE 


18 inches below and directly under the 
center of the stump or under the part 
of the stump that was held the tightest. 
The charge was sufficiently deep to give 
the explosion plenty of spread to loosen 
and throw out the roots. 

The size of the charge used depended 
on the character of the soil. A loose 
sandy loam required a heavier charge 
than a tight clay. The stumping was 
done when the ground was wet. 

Caps were crimped onto the fuse with 
a pair of cap crimpers (not the teeth of 
the operator), using enough fuse for 
each charge so that at least 2 inches pro- 
jected above the top of the ground. 
When the cap had been securely fast- 
ened to the fuse, a hole running length- 
wise of the stock and starting about | 
inch from the end was punched into the 
side of the stick of explosive. 

The fuse was looped about the stick 
to keep it from falling out. The cart- 
ridges that did not contain caps had the 
paper covering slit three or four times 
from end to end and were then placed 
in the drill holes and rammed firmly 
with a wooden stick to pack tightly. 
Moist soil well tamped was used in filling 
the charge holes. 


Cutting 
HANSON 


Judging by the replies, greatest suc- 
cess in destroying the spiny pest with a 
single cutting was attained by farmers 
who mowed when the thistles were in 
full bloom. J. D. Riebel of Franklin 
County, Ohio, relates that he fought a 
patch of Canada thistles for a number 
of years by hoeing, digging, burning, and 
smothering with straw, to no avail, but 
when they were cut in full bloom just 
before the seeds ripened, the patch dis- 
appeared, 

Similar is the experience of Melvin N. 
Borg of Ramsey County, North Dakota 
who writes, “Several years ago we killed 
a large patch of Canada thistle with one 
cutting. They were in full bloom, very 
dense, and about four feet high. We cut 
with a mower and were surprised when 
they did not come up again.” A number 
of farmers who have used this method 
successfully share the belief of G. C. 
Smyth of Ontario, Canada, regarding 
the reason. Smyth’s theory is stated 
thus: “I have had considerable exper'- 
ence with this pest and find that the 
only time to cut it is when the thistle 
is in full bloom when the stem is hollow 
and catches dew and rain which causes 
rotting and decaying of the roots.” 

Instead of depending upon a single 
date a number of farmers suggest three 
or more cuttings. Most popular of the 
triple dates are June 29, July 27, 
and August 23, suggested by J. D. 
Skelton of DeKalb County, Indian 
Mrs. Mary A. Coy of Columbiana 
County, Ohio; H. D. Wilson of Dela- 
ware County, Ohio, and others. Bert C 
Bull of Wayne County, Ohio, recom- 
mends June 27, July 29 and August 
26; Fred Baright of Dutchess County, 
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while Charles Oakes of Crawford 
County, Wisconsin, reports success from 
cutting once a week for an entire season. 

Another popular eradication method 
revealed by the replies is the use of al- 
falfa. R. M. Renken of Saline County, 
Nebraska, voices the experience of a 
number of correspondents when he 
states, “I have been successful in killing 
two patehes with alfalfa and I am now 


working on the third patch of thistles | 


by this method but a good stand must 
be secured.” J. W. Keller of Seneca 
County, Ohio, also reports success in de- 
stroying several thistle patches with 
alfalfa. 


A number of additional suggestions 


based on successful experience have 
been received from practical farmers in 
reply to our question. E. T. Turbie- 
ville, Texas, recommends cutting under 
the ground and placing a handful of salt 
on each cut stem, while Mrs. F. A. Tes- 
pening of Jasper County, Missouri, de- 
scribes the destruction of a patch of 


thistles in a pasture by salting stock on | 


the pest. Ole Olson of Minnesota, sug- 
gests cutting and applying kerosene, a 
somewhat similar method to the one 
employed by Alex B. Johnson of Wis- 
consin, who cut the thistles while the 
stems were hollow and filled the stubble 
with gasoline. T. E. Williams of Mon- 
tana, substituted turpentine for gaso- 
line with excellent results. <A logical 
plan was utilized by Peter Holst of 
Montana, who recommends that the 
thistles be not allowed “to see daylight 
for one season,” 
keeps the roots alive is made in the 
leaves, this method should kill the pest 
by starving the creeping root. 

The numerous cutting dates sug- 


Since the food that | 


gested will be tried out by the Purdue | 


University Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion next year and the results will be 


innounced as soon as practicable— 


Albert A. Hansen. 
Note: We thank all of you who have 


been so kind as to write your plan either 


to us or directly to Professor Hansen. 
—Editors. 


Lime for Clover 


A UGUST OBERMANN, who lives 
44 in Lawrence County, Missouri, 
tried unsuccessfully for a number of 
years to grow red clover on his 80-acre 
prairie farm. In the fall of 1925, with 
ground limestone he limed four acres at 
the rate of about two tons per acre, 


leaving a check along one side of the | 


field without lime. The field was sowed 
on the check where no lime was applied, 
excellent stand was secured. 

[In 1927, 
bushels of 
this field. 

‘was mostly weeds. The limed field 

s pure clover. 

Obermann states that he will sow no 

re clover on his farm except on 

d land as he now knows that the 

lity of the soil has been his limiting 

or in growing clover. Each year he 

es a field for red clover, and in a few 

e years will have his entire farm 
limed.—A. W. K., Mo. 


seed were harvested from 


clover in the spring of 1926. Except | 


ten tons of hay and four | 


The check which received no | 


Trichinosis, a disease resulting from | 


Leaflet 34. United 
Agriculture, 


eating raw pork. 
States Department of 
Washington, D. C. 
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Gocieus days are those ...... when 
the flight of the ducks is on. Days too 

recious to risk spoiling! Peters High 
Velocity shells are a great safeguard 
of your pleasure on these all too rare 
occasions......for they will make those 
long shots count, Peters Ammunition 
has been dependable for 43 years. It 
is better today than ever. Our free 
booklet, “What Happens After The 
Shot Is Fired”, will prove why....... 


THE PETERS CA RTRIDGE Co. 


New York CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 















The 
Peters 
Cartridge 
Company, 
Department I-32 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me a free 
copy of your booklet, “What 
Happens After The Shot Is 
Fired”. 3 























The Official Cap For 
Club Members 


Tue CAP shown in the illustration has been 
accepted as the official cap for Federal or United 
States boys’ and girls’ clubs. Only club mem- 
bers who are, or have been, enrolled in the boys’ 
and girls’ club work can have or wear this cap. 
It is made of white-grcen cloth, the club official 
colors. It carries the clover leaf 4-H monogram. 
4-H stands for Heart, Head, Hands and Health. 
Every club member should have one of these 
Read our cap offer below and get your 
cap at once, 


caps. 





OUR CAP 
OFFER 


In order that 
every club mem- 
ber may have one 
of these caps, we 
are glad to sell 
them for only 10 
cents each. Send 
stamps or coin 
and be sure to 
write your name 
and address 
plainly. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
MEREDITH PUBL'“HING CO., 


DES MOINES - IOWA 








Tough, waterproof 
soles for your sport and 
hiking shoes or for 
general wear. Flexible, 
light, easy on the feet. 


Ideal for play or for 
outings, fishing and 
hunting trips or for 

eneral wear. Insist on 

Bu-Flex Gristle Soles. 
They're the mark of a 
good shoe. 

Made for men, 
women and children. 
Sole illustrated, the 
popular “Grid” pat- 
tern. 


Send for Free Du-Flex 
Animated Movie 


Amusing—different. Fits 
into pocket. Can be carried 
anywhere, operated by any- 
one. Send now for this 
FREE movie. No obliga- 
tion. 


AVON SOLE CO.. Dept. 13, Avon, Mass. 
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We want to borrow a hand—the hardest-to- 
clean hand that ever did a dirt-collecting job. 
In 58 seconds we'll give back that hand so 
clean that its owner and his wife won’t know 
it. How will we clean it? With Lava Soap. 
That’s all. But that’s enough—because Lava 
is made to drag out grime and grease quicker 
than any other soap in the world—without 
hurting the skin. Lava contains pulverized 
Italian pumice ground almost as fine as flour. 
It makes a rich, fast-working lather—even in 
cold or hard water—a lather that gets the dirt 
and protects the skin. Lava costs only 6 cent 
or a dime—at any grocery or drug store. 


IF YOU’VE NEVER TRIED LAVA SOAP 
SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE CAKE 
Procter & Gamble, Dept. S929 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send me a free sample cake of Lava Soap 
Name... re 
Street or R. F. D. route........ 
City . ‘ IY: ... State 








wit Your Own" 
Mipustncss 


. and 
Mae and bolt Crispettes. 
confection. E loves them 


material c big. .No 0 sales. 
QUICK SUCCESS POSSIBLE S27 siecc hts... 
ing market — crowded streete, surging throngs at 
carnivals, fairs, etc.; open a store; or, 
home; wholesale to stores , bakers, 


» picnics, » wayside 
PHENOMENAL PROFITS *Jpsre 


WRITE FOR “BOOK OF FACT: “cess letters from oth 


ers — shows their places of business, tells how to start. 
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Lime Application 
N APPLYING lime for an alfalfa 


seeding should the lime be worked 
| into the soil now, or should it be spread 
| on the field as soon as the alfalfa is 
planted?—B. L. C., Ind. 
| You will find it wise to get the lime 
| on the ground just as quickly as you get 
| the field plowed and disked down, if 
that is possible. It would have been 
better for a seeding this year to have 
had the lime on last year. However, 
since the lime was not put on last year, 
certainly it should be applied as soon as 
possible in order that it may be as 
readily available as possible. 


Pruning Roses 
WE HAVE a number of bush roses 


which have been planted for 
| three years and they certainly make a 
tremendous growth each year, since 
| they are supplied with plenty of manure 
| and they are planted on naturally rich, 
well drained soil. However, they have 
| failed to bloom and the bushes simply 
get larger and larger each year?—H. R., 

| Ind. 

It will be worth while for you to apply 
about a pound of superphosphate ferti- 
lizer or bonemeal for each fifty to seven- 
ty-five square feet of area on which these 
roses are planted. This may be done 
immediately. In the early spring, thin 
the roses to five or six of the strongest 
canes and head them back to within 
about twelve or fifteen inches of -the 
ground, if you want large flowers, or 








erms. 
it’s free, contains suc- 





Eakins Co; 936 High St, Springfield, O. 
: Mail at once, your Book of Facts. 








Address 











This is the leg 
that’s lame— 4 
and this is the 
= utreatment 


SAVE-the- 
HORSE 







tells how. Send forit now! 
Goto your druggist for ** Save-the-Horse. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
336 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


” 





Alaska Homesteads 


F Homesteads in the Matanuska and Tanana Valleys 
are now opened to settlers; climate similar to that of 
our Northern States; fine opportunities for both dairy 
and grain farming; fertile soil; excellent schools; 
church advantages; good roads; no taxes. Address— 


Colonization Department, The Alaska Railroad, Anchorage, Alaska 


that ends the trouble—spavin, and 
allhip,shoulder,knee, hockandankle 
lamenesses. FREE BOOK, illustrated, 








leave them around two and one-half to 
three feet high if you wish more blooms, 
tho smaller. 
Size of Tile 
THAT size of tile should be used in 
tiling out land for laterals and 
mains?—B. T., Iowa. 

The size of tile for tiling operations 
will have to be determined by the 
length of the lateral, the area it drains, 
the character of the soil, and the volume 
of water that it may be expected to 
carry, of course. However, it may be 
definitely urged that small tile be 
avoided, even for the laterals. 

At one time, tile as small as two and 
one-half inches to three inches in 
diameter was used. Such tile are prac- 
tically out of use now and certainly 
four-inch tile would be the smallest to 
be recommended for laterals of any 
length and many are using five-inch. 

Reinember that in order for a tile 
line to be efficient it. must be laid to 
accurate grade and any slight change in 
grade or any slight shifting in grade 
may result in complete loss of a lateral 
when small tile are used, yet merely a 


| slight reduction in efficiency when com- 
| paratively large tile are employed. It 
| is therefore real economy and a good 


sound investment to use the larger tile 
even for the laterals, since the difference 


| in cost of the tile itself is a very, very 


small item compared to the total ex- 
pense of digging. 


U EStlONS and 
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Apple Scald Control 


E HAVE had much trouble with 

apples scalding; that is, in the 
case of some of the varieties. We have 
understood that this could be pre- 
vented by wrapping them in some kind 
of paper. Would you please tell us 
what this is?—M. L., Mo. 

The paper you refer to is the “oiled 
wrap,’ a wrapping paper carrying 4 
certain percentage of oil. This paper 
may be obtained from any orchardist’s 
supply house. 


Avoiding Loss of Clover Seed 


hs THERE any simple way of pre- 
venting the loss of sweet clover seed 
when harvesting with a binder where it 
is necessary to use the binder all day 
instead of early in the morning only?— 
V. R., Nebr. 

Probably the most practical and 
simple way of saving the seeds that 
shatter when harvesting sweet clover 
with a binder will be to suspend a shal- 
low box under the end of the platform 
vanvas and another under the bundle 
carrier. Practically all of the seed shat- 
tered off during the binding operation 
will then be saved. The bundles should 
also be hauled to the thresher in a tight- 
bottom rack. 


Bulk for Dairy Ration 


T WILL not be long now until we 

are going to put our cows on dry 
rations and we have a problem that has 
come up during the last two winters. 
In the case of the two or three best 
producers of the herd we have to feed 
an extra large amount of grain in order 
to keep them giving milk. These 
particular cows seem to go off feed very 
easily, and we have no trouble at all with 
the rest of the cows. 

It seems like we have to give some 
cows too much grain for their health 
in order to supply them with a balanced 
ration. There is no question but what 
they have to have the grain in order to 
keep up with their milk flow. But how 
van we feed them a lot of grain and still 
keep them in health?—M. M. C., Wis. 

You are probably feeding a relatively 
heavy ration. You did not mention just 
what you are using. However, you 
should make it a rule to feed some bulky 
feeds like oats, or dried beet pulp, or 
wheat bran in the grain mixture. In 
fact, some dairymen are inclined to use 
a grain mixture which weighs no mcre 
than about one pound to the quart. 

A mixture of heavy feeds may be 
spread over the silage at time of feeding 
and good results will be obtained in the 
case of cows of average production. 
Where considerable quantities of feed 
are required, as in the case of high pro- 
duction, special attention must be paid 
to have bulk or the cows will go off feed 
too readily. 

Producing High Qaulity Milk, Cir 
cular 341, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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Dear Jim: 

Have found just the gun 
I’ve been looking for. Folds up 
like a jackknife so you can carry 
it in a dress suit case, in your 
pack or anywhere. Snaps into 
shooting position smooth as a 
lock. Handiest gun you ever saw. 


H. & R. ‘‘FOLDING”’ SINGLE GUN 


410-12 m/m, 22” Steel Barrel. Stock, 
fine black walnut; hard rubber butt 
plate. Weight, about 44% Ibs. Takes 
44 W. C. F., 44 X. L. and 44 Game 
Getter Shot Cartridges, also 4ro and 
44 Game Getter with round ball. 

















Great on rabbits, woodchucks and 
squirrels——a bird-getter too. Best 
gun ever made for boys. If you 
send H.&3 R. your dealer’ s name 
and the names and addresses of 
five who want a handy folding 
gun, they will send you a book 
of Fifty Prize Hunting Stories 
that tellof great shooting all 
over the world, and is also 
a catalog. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, the 
gun will be shipped post- 
paid upon receipt of 
$12.00. 
Yours sincerely, 
The Old Sport 
P.S. Be sure to get tt. Address 


HarrincTon & Ricnarpson Arms Co. 
Dept. 2, Worcester, Mass. 
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Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc., DIRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Th ds of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, ete., of COPPER _ BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 
Ready Made Garages and Buildings 

Lowin cost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. Alltypes and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the time ag ang 

ing an ateri °. 
—~ FREE — 156 and for Garage Book. 

EDWARDS MFG. Co, 

956 Butier St., 
ti, Ohio 
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Amazingly Easy 
Way to Get Into 


Electricity 


Don’t spend your life waiting for $5 raises 
in a dull, hopeless job. Now... and for- 
ever... say good-bye to 25 and 35 dollars 
a week, Let me teach you how to prepare 
for positions that lead to $50, $60, and on 
up to $200 a week in Electricity—NOT by 
correspondence, but by an amazing way to 
teach that_makes an electrical expert in 
90 days! Getting into electricity is far 
easier than you imagine! 


Learn Without Books 
In 90 Days 


Lackof experience—age, or advanced edu- 
cation bars noone. I don’t care if you 
don’t know an armature from an air brake 
—I don’t expect you to! It makes no dif- 
ference! Don’t let lack of money stop you. 
Most of the men at Coyne have no more 
money than you have. That's why I have 
worked out my astonishing offers, 


Earn While You Learn 


If you need part-time work to help pay your living 
expenses I’!] help you get it and when you graduate 
I'll give you a lifetime employment service. Then in 
12 brief weeks, in the great roaring shops of Coyne, 
I train you as you never dreamed you could be trained 
...0n one of the greatest outlays of electrical ap- 
paratus ever assembled ... real dynamos, engines, 
power plants, autos, switchboards, transmitting sta- 
tions ...everything from door bells to farm power and 
lighting... full sized . . . in full operation every day! 


No Books~-No Classes 


Nodull books, no baffling charts, noclasses, you get in- 
dividual training ... all real actual work. . . building 
real batteries...winding real armatures,operating real 
motors, dynamos and generators, wiring houses, etc. 


GET THE FACTS 


Coyne is your one great chance get into electric- 
ity. Every obstacle is removed. is school is 30 
years old—Coyne training is tested— proven beyond 
all doubt—and endorsed by many largeelectrical con- 
cerns, You can find out everything absolutely free. 
Simply mail the coupon and let me send you the big 
free Coyne book of 150 photographs .. . facts. ,. jobs 
... Salaries... opportunities. Tells you how many 
earn expenses while training and how we assist our 
— in the field. This does not obligate you. 
act atonce. Just mail the coupon. 


BIG BOOK FREE 


Send for my big book containing 150 pho tell- 
ing complete story—absolutely FREE 

ee 

Mr. H. C. LEWIS, Pres. 

COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 69-86 | 

500 S. Paulina St., Chicago, ll. | 
Dear Mr. Lewis: Without obligation send 

me your big, free catalog and all details 

of Sous Employment Service, Radio, Aero- 

plane, and Automotive Electrical Courses, 

and how I may “earn while learning.’ 
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Investigate Before 
You Criticize 

HE poorhouse question 

discussion has interested 
me because I believe I know 
some of the facts. I wonder 
if any of those who advocate poor pen- 
sions realize that very much of the 
poverty is a result of inability to spend 
or save intelligently. A member of 
our household has had experience in 
both a county institution and a state 
reformatory and in our discussion of 
cases with which we are familiar, we 
find most inmates are there because of 
poor judgment in money matters. 

A pension might relieve some of their 
sorest needs but it would not insure 
the kind of food, cleanliness, and care 
that they receive. The most pitiful 
thing about it is the throwing of oc- 
casional casesof really refined, educated 
people who, thru no fault of their own 
are penniless, into the constant com- 
panionship of rude, im- 
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\UR BULLETIN 


This department of letters and comments 


is for your criticism, favorable and unfavor- 
able. The views herein expressed by our 
subscribers are not necessarily our views.— 


Editors. 


farm of 55 acres. We keep dairy cows and 
Wrandotte chickens, three horses, and 
have all kinds of fruit. We raise nearly 
all kinds of crops and do all the farm work, 
never hire any help and sometimes we 
keep from two to six boarders who work 
at the stone mills near. 

Mother is a widow 63 years old and I 
am an old maid 37 years old. We have 
the honor of managing our farm better 


September, 1929 








boozers and fast livers sel- 
dom reach the stone. that 
marks the high peak of life. 
It is the industrious and 
temperate that pass the line 
of 60 and 70. 

I have two friends whom | 
will mention—a man and a woman. 
The man friend for many years was a 
miner and a quartz mill man, industri- 
ous, saving, did not drink or gamble, 
or even use tobacco in any form, saved 
several thousand dollars agé 1inst. old 
age. He had his money in one of the 
ledding banks of Butte which went 
under in the panic of 1925 and 1926. 
This man is nearing 70 years of age, 
has no family or relations. The proba- 
bilities are that he will not receive 
more than 10 percent of his deposit. 
Should he live a few years the chances 
are 10 to 1 that it is the county house 
for him. 

The lady I mentioned above was 


married; likewise they both were 
frugal and _ industrious. 
The husband carried a 





moral ones, inevitably 
found in these homes. I 
believe that practically all 
officers of these institu- 
tions really try to make 
the lives of the poor as 
comfortable as possible. 

I think we should try to 
know more about these 
necessary state and coun- 
ty enterprises before we 
criticize too much. It 
seems to me that they are 
absolutely essential 
whether or not we have 
an old age pension. So 
many would not get prop- 
er care if they were de- 
pendent upon money. 

In our county one fam- 
ily received aid. It was 
right; they needed it. But 
when cash was on hand or 
an abundance of provi- 
sions no matter how they 
arrived, able-bodied rela- 








few thousand dollars’ 
worth of life insurance 
besides some money they 
had saved. The _ hus- 
band died of the flu in 


the awful epidemic of 
a few years ago. She 
also had her money in 


a bank that went broke, 
losing all. 

This lady is in poor 
health and is getting 
along in years. It is 
apparent that if she lives 
beyond her usefulness 
that it is the poorhouse 
for her. We are all sail- 
ing swiftly down life’s 
stream ‘neath the sun- 
shine and shadows, we 
know not where the an- 
chors may be cast. — Let 
us, by the help of: God, 
the Father of all, do to 
those aboard as we wish 








tives came in and feasted 
as long as the eating was 
good. Another case where 
a large family of small 
children was needing milk it was neces- 
sary to deal directly with those furnish- 
ing the milk, otherwise the funds were 
diverted for other less needed things. 
We find Successful Farming a very 
satisfactory magazine.—L. L., lowa. 


We Will Call 

HE LLO folks! Wish you could all 

come over for Supper some e vening 

and enjoy all thegood thingsfrom the 

garden and ournew modern farm home 

Just completed. A fine new pike road 

passes the farm and only last Monday 

the R.F.D. was extended out past the 
house. 

We secured a federal farm loan with 
— to build the new home and I 
believe Mr. Meredith helped put that 
loan business on a firm foundation. 

My mother and I own and operate a 





Dusty the Pup: 





the hose on me!”’ 


than any other farm in the county regard- 
less of size or number of men who operate 
them. 

I will give Successful F arming credit for 
a. part of that good management. I dare 
any man to handle three horses to any 
farm tool better than I can. Keep the 
paper as good as it is now. You can’t 
make it much better.—Miss E. M. C., Ind. 

[Note-—Such a letter makes all of us 
feel ambitious.—Editors. ] 


W hose Fault? 


HE county house may be a palace to 

look at from the outside and may be 
clean inside, but it is not home. I know 
many of the readers will say, “If they had 
lived more economical or had not drunk or 
gambled their means in earlier life they 
would not be in want in old age.”’ 


Here lies our greatest mistake. The 


“Just tryin’ to be neighborly an’ they go and turn 


done to ourselves, to see 
to it that the aged ones 


be pensioned that they 
may spend their last 
days in a home of their own.—2J. S., 


Mont. 


Saved Two Cows 
UCCESSF UL FARMING is a splen- 


did paper. We cannot be without 
it. I wish to thank you, also George 
W. Godfrey, for the article on cattle 
bloat. 

It saved two cows for us, one last 
night and one the night before ast. 
They had been on pasture so long | 
thought there wasn’t any more dange! 
and the first one was very, very bad 
We did not think she would live. W: 
cannot thank you enough. 

That is not all the good we have had 
from this little paper. It has been of 
much help, many, many times. A meat 
cure for smoked meat was simply won- 
derful.—Mrs. E. G. C., Minn. 
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S The new Ford Phaeton 


|) Features of the Ford car 


Sturdy body construction <> Mechanical reliability <» Unusual number of ball and roller bear- 
ings <> Alemite chassis lubrication <>» Choice of colors <> Four Houdaille hydraulic double- 
icting shock absorbers <> Triplex shatter-proof glass windshield <» Fully enclosed, silent six-brake 
| ystem <> Quick acceleration <> 55 to 65 miles an hour <> Smoothness and security at all speeds 


+ Vibration-absorbing engine support <> Theft-proof ignition lock <» Economy and long life 







Sor finer flavor use a richer 





Everything you bake tastes better when you 


use flour made from the right kind of wheat! 


Haven’t you noticed sometimes that 
one baked food tastes just a little better 
than another—although there’s no 
particular difference in their 
appearance? 





Baking experts in the Pillsbury 
testing rooms have discovered one 
important reason for this improved 
flavor. They have found that certain 
kinds of wheat make a richer flour— 
and they have found that the foods you 
bake from this richer flour havea better 
flavor. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is made only 
from this carefully selected, plump, 
full-flavored wheat. It is more than a 
uniform, perfectly milled, all-purpose 
flour—it is arich flour. It gives you 
double value—dependability, plus fine 


flavor. 


Pillsbury’s Best is tested by daily 


baking, by every scientific method 


fishbumwy’s 


milled for richer flavor in breads, biscuits , pastry 


known, to make sure that every sack is 
just like every other sack. It is tested 
to work perfectly with every recipe 
you use, for bread, biscuits or pastry. 
And more than that, Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour is milled for better flavor. Made 
only from those carefully selected 
types of wheat that make a richer flour. 


Isn’tit worthwhile to have this double 
quality? When you start to bake, isn’t 
it comforting to know that your flour 
is absolutely dependable—and more 
than that, to realize that anything you 
bake, bread, biscuits or pastry, will 
have a delicate, unmistakably richer 
flavor—the mark of finest baking? It’s 
a wonderful feeling. And it’s so easy 
to have it. Simply follow a good rule 
—when you order a sack of flour, ask 
for Pillsbury’s Best. All good grocers 
have it. 





Ask for it by name—for 
certain success and better flavor in all 
your baking! 


Rest 


flour 
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STEAMED CHERRY PUDDING 


14 cup shortening 
1 cup sugar 

34 cup milk 

l4 teaspoon lemon 


3 cups Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour 
1g teaspoon salt 
1 cup stoned 


extract cherries 
4 egg whites 3 teaspoons baking 
powder 


Cream the shortening; and beat 
in the sugar. Mix and sift the 
baking powder, salt and flour 
and add the cherries. Fold into 
the first mixture alternately with 
the milk; add the flavoring. 
Lastly fold in the egg whites, 
beaten stiff. Turn into a large 
oiled mould; cover; and steam 
for two hours. Serve with a 
sauce made of extra fruit stewed 
and sweetened, and with hard 
sauce in addition. 

Recipe furnished by Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen, 
President of the National Radio Home- 
Makers’ Club. Hear Mrs. Allen every 


Wednesday morning over the Columbia 
chain; 10:00 a. m. Eastern Standard Time. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
Millers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour, Pancake 


Flour, Health Bran, Farina, Cake Flour, 
Rye, Whole Wheat and Durum Flours 
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